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A Chronological Note on the First 
Persian Campaign of Heraclius (622) 


N. OIKONOMIDES 


The main sources concerning Heraclius’ first campaign against 
the Persians are: (a) The poem of George Pisides, known under 
the Latin title Expeditio Persica;! Pisides, an eyewitness, com- 
posed and read his panegyric poem shortly after the end of the 
campaign, when the emperor returned to Constantinople. (b) A 
chapter of the Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor (1818) 
concerning the events of the year 622;* the first part of this 
chapter, concerning the preparations and the beginning of the 
campaign (p. 302, l. 32=p. 308, l. 17) is based on sources that 
have not been preserved; the second part (p. 303, l. 17—p. 306, l. 
8) depends almost completely upon the poem of Pisides.* Of the 


1. Ed. with Italian translation and important commentary by A. Pertusi, 
Giorgio di Pisidia, Poemi, I: Panegirici Epici (Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 7: Ettal, 
1959), pp. 84-136 (text and transl), pp. 136-75 (commentary). In the 
following, we use the abbreviations: Pisides in order to refer to the text; and 
Pertusi in order to refer to the commentary. 

2. Pertusi, p. 15; L. Sternbach, Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetności, Wydzial 
Filologiczny, 2nd Ser., XV (Krakow, 1900), 295—6. 

$8. Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, I (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 302, 1. - 
32-306, 1. 8 (in the following referred to as Theophanes). 

4. Inthemargins of his edition of Theophanes De Boor has given references 
to the corresponding lines of Pisides. A very close comparison of the two texts 
shows that Theophanes has followed Pisides so closely, that he eventually 
repeats himself; e.g., the army manceuvres organized by Heraclius before the 
beginning of the operations, are described twice: on p. 808, ll. 12-17, 
following Theophanes’ unknown source, and on p. 304, ll. 3-11, following 
Pisides. The important elements of information concerning the campaign 
itself, ignored by Pisides and provided by Theophanes, are: the name of the 
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other Greek sources, the Paschal Chronicle and the Chronicle of 
Patriarch Nicephorus do not even mention the campaign, while 
later chroniclers, such as Cedrenus and Zonaras, summarize 
and reproduce the account of Theophanes. The non-Greek 
chronicles have also a very limited importance for our research 
since most of them ignore this first campaign, or contain no 
chronological data. 

The campaign of 622 has been studied E. Gerland,’ A. 
Pernice,® Ju. Kulakovskij,’ and mainly by N. H. Baynes,’ whose 
conclusions have been followed by modern historians? Very 
important is also A. Pertusi's historical commentary to Expeditio 
Persica. 

Heraclius left Constantinople by boat on 5 April 622 and 
arrived at Bithynian Pylai (probably Gómlek, in the gulf of 
Izmit) the next day.!?^ From there he marched to the interior of 
Asia Minor, to 'the regions of the themes' according to 
Theophanes,!! where he started grouping his army which was in 
its winter quarters and dispersed; he added to it new recruits 


Persian general Shahrbaraz, Xápfapoc, to whom Pisides ironically refers as 
ó BápBapoc (cf. E. Gerland, in BZ, III (1894), 347, n. 1); the geographical 
precision that the military operations started when Heraclius arrived in ‘the 
region of Armenia’ (ézi rà uépn tç "Apuevíac: Theophanes, p : 304, i, 13); and the 
indication that the Byzantine army went to winter quarters in Armenia (eic 
"Apuevíav: p. $06, l. 8); but Armenia is mentioned by Pisides in a similar 
context (II, l. 345, cf. Theophanes, p. 304, I. 25). 

5. ‘Die persischen Feldzüge des Kaisers Herakleios’, BZ, III (1894), 840-8. 

6. L'imperatore Eraclio (Firenze, 1905), pp. 111—20. 

9. Istorija Vizantii, III (Kiev, 1915), pp. 57f. 

8. 'The First Campaign of Heraclius against Persia', English Historical 
Review, XIX (1904), 694—701; and again in Cambridge Medieval History, 11 (1913), 
pp. 292-3; concerning the problem of chronology see also BZ, XXVI (1926), 
55ff. 

9. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), pp. 100-1. 
ja. A. Manandjan, ‘MarSruty persidskih pohodov imperatora Iraklija’ ; 
Vizantijski] Vremennik, III (1950), 133-58, barely mentions this first campaign 
on p. 134. On thecontrary, a very detailed description of the campaign is given 
by A. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century (Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 135-44. 

10. Dates: Theophanes, p. 302, ll. 32-4; cf. Pisides II, ll. 10-11. 

11. Theophanes, p. 303, ll. 10-11. I have commented on the meaning of 
this controversial phrase in an article to appear in Zbornik Radova Viz. Inst., XV, 
under the title ‘Les premiéres mentions des thémes dans la chronique de 
Théophane'. 


and organized drills and manceuvres.'? The Persian army, under 
the command of General Shahrbaraz, was not far away. The 
Byzantines feared its intervention before the concentration of all 
their troops;!? but nothing of the kind occurred. They arrived in 
‘Armenia !* and for the first time they made contact with enemy 
forces: it was a minor clash of a patrol with a band of Arabs, 
allies of the Persians.!5 

At this point of the account, we find in Pisides five lines of text 
which are crucial for the whole chronology and geography of 
the campaign. Theophanes has misinterpreted these lines and 
led the modern historians into error. Pisides' text reads as 
follows: 


'Enci yáp, eic yeuubva xpóctó IIóvriov 
xkÀ(ua diatpipac, ovvtdpwc ó BápfBapoc 
tac etoBoldc xatéoyxe tijc 6600 pOáoac 

6 de orpatdc cov óvoxepeic tac eloBáoeic 
änač npoÀng6cic elye tac mpdc ifiov . . 2° 


The meaning is to me obvious: ‘after having spent the 
winter (i.e. 621—2) in the region of Pontus, the barbarian (i.e. 
Shahrbaraz) moved quickly and managed to m the access 
of the road; your army (i.e. Heraclius’) had difficulty de 
the way leading to the east, since the enemy had moved first . 

But the corresponding text of Theophanes the Confessor gives a 
quite different account: 

'Enci 66 xev katéAafev, árokA(vac ó Baaileds (pc? và 
ITóvriov  kA(ua, čðoče toic BapBdpotc èv rotrm aùròv 
napayewuidátovra <nodopxeivy.!? 

According to Theophanes, ‘when the winter (622-3) arrived, 


12. Pisides II, ll. 38, 54, 56, 76-205; Theophanes; p. 303, ll. 24f. It must be 
remembered here that in 621 Heraclius, after concluding peace with the Avars, 
had transferred to Asia Minor his European troops, obviously in view of the 
campaign that he planned for 622: Theophanes, p. 302, ll. 28-30. 

18. Pisides II, ll. 57—9. 

14. According to Theophanes, p. 304, l. 18. 

15. Pisides II, ll. 206-38; Theophanes, p. $04, ll. 18-18 (summary 
incomplete). 

16. Pisides Il, ll. 256-60. I have added commas after yáp (l. 256) and 
dratpipas (1. 257). 

17. Theophanes, p. 304, ll. 18-20. 


Heraclius moved to the Pontus, and the barbarians decided to 
besiege him in his winter quarters’. But the Confessor’s text is 
significantly corrupt in this point; and we know that he is 
summarizing the text of Pisides. His misinterpretation may be 
due to an error in the manuscript of the poem that he used.!* But 
modern scholars, preferring the easy text of the chronicle to the 
complicated verse of Pisides, have tried to understand the latter 
through the Confessor's summary.!? As a result, the chronology 
of the campaign has suffered, as all the subsequent operations 
have been dated in the winter 622-3 while our only primary 
source, Pisides, states clearly that they happened in the summer 
of 622.7? 

So, according to Pisides, the Persian army, after having spent 
the winter 621—2 in the region of Pontus, managed to occupy the 
passes, thus blocking Heraclius’ advance to the east. With a 
stratagem, the Byzantine emperor and his army managed to 
outflank them with such success that it took the Persians six 
days?! to realize that Heraclius was in their rear, holding strong 
positions and able to cut their communications with Persia. In 
his turn, Shahrbaraz attempted to outflank his opponents 
by passing through the Cilician Gates.?? But, realizing that 
Heraclius had the opportunity thereby to invade Persia passing 
through Armenia,?* the Persian general changed his mind, 
returned and started following the Byzantine army with the 
hope of attacking it by surprise at night. 

This project failed because on the night of the attack there was 
a full moon; moreover a moon-eclipse occurred that same night 

18. E.g., óiérpwas instead of dtatptyac (in Pisides II, l. 257). It is significant 
that the correction of óiarpíac into óiérpwpac has already been proposed by 
Tafel, in order to reconcile Pisides' and Theophanes' versions of the events: 
G. L. F. Tafel, Theophanis Chronographia; Probe einer Neuen kritisch-exegetischen 
Ausgabe (Vienna, 1852), p. 55, n. 11 (offprint of the Sitzungsberichte der 
philol_histor. Classe der kaiserl. Akademie d. Wiss. IX, 1852). 

19. See, e.g., the considerations of Baynes, English Historical Review, loc. cit., 
P. 697 and n. 29. Pertusi's translation (p. 109), although much better than any 
previous one, also suggests that the events that follow were in the winter 622-3. 

20. Later in his text, Pisides describes the Byzantine army as suffering from 
the ‘hot sun’ (Pisides III, l. 100), which is hardly possible in winter. 

21. Pisides II, ll. 286-8. 

22. Pisides II, ll 340-3; cf. Theophanes, p. 304, |. 24 (different 
interpretation of the Persian move). 

23. Pisides II, l. 345; Theophanes, p. 304, l. 25. 
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and discouraged the Persians.?* We have here a chronological 
indication of great accuracy: this eclipse can hardly be any other 
than the one of 28 July 622; this is the precise date of the 
unsuccessful Persian surprise attack. 

In the following lines, Pisides provides us with valuable 
information concerning the whole chronology of the campaign. 
One passage, where the poet addresses Heraclius, shows that 
fifteen days had passed since the very beginning of the military 
operations: 


“Hon ðè nodAddy èv uéaq kwovyuévov 

tpeic nevrápi&uoi Aowrdv hoav huépar 

èv alc dnavotwc eic dydvac éxrpéyov 

zpóc rác raparáceic tov orzpatóv avvekpóreic.?5 


Consequently, the two armies must have met in the passes on 
18 July or shortly thereafter; the first clash occurred, Heraclius 
succeeded in outflanking his opponents and it took the Persians 
six days to realize what had happened—this takes us down to 19 
July or after it. Between that date and 28 July, one must place the 
march of the Persians towards the Cilician Gates and their 
return and new contact with the Byzantines. 

Another passage of Pisides concerns the chronology of the 
events that are subsequently described by the poet. Speaking of 
the moon, he declares: 


oiuaióé, yatpeiITepoikijc BAGBns yápiw 
pOtvovoa kai Afyovoa kal ueiovuévg. 
dei yàp avtoic uàAAov ékAcíneiw 0éÀei 
inep npoAdunew óvooefózc riuouévn.? 


It is obvious that the words p@ivovaa, Anyovoa and ueiovuévg 
are used to describe the constant decrease of the moon during 
the second part of the lunar month. And I understand this as a 

34. Pisides II, ll. 368-75; III, ll. 172; Theophanes, p. 805, ll. 2—4. 

25. Cf. Th. Ritter von Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse (Vienna, 1887) 
(Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mathematisch- 
Naturwissenschaftliche Classe, 25], p. 353, and V. Grumel, La Chronologie 
(Traité des Etudes Byzantines, I: Paris, 1958), p. 461, cf. p. 458. 

26. Pisides III, ll. 13-16. 

27. Pisides III, ll. 3—6. 


poetical way to show that what will be described in the following 
lines had occurred before the new moon (12 August). 

The Byzantines are now in the plain, to the east of the Persians 
who occupy strong positions on mountains ;?* some skirmishes 
occur under a ‘burning sun'?? but the immobilization affects the 
morale of both armies.*? Finally the decisive battle is fought, the 
Byzantines win a complete victory and conquer the Persian 
camp. 

We now know that this battle was fought some days after 28 
July and most probably before 12 August. I am wondering 
whether an allusion of Pisides, towards the end of his poem, is 
not an indication of the exact date of the battle. Addressing 
Christ, the poet invites him to help the emperor and to 
assimilate him to Elias and to Moses, who had the opportunity 
of speaking to him when he was on earth.’ It is obvious that 
Pisides has in mind the Transfiguration. And the question 
arises: is it a mere coincidence that the feast of the Trans- 
figuration (6 August) falls inside the period in which the decisive 
battle between Byzantines and Persians must have been fought 

(28 July-12 August)? or is 6 August the exact date of the battle? 
Nothing is certain.?? 

Little is said about what happened after the battle. There is no 
more question of the Persians, who seem to have left the 
Byzantine territory. The Byzantine cities (of Pontus, I presume) 
that suffered from the Persian blockade, are now free to receive 
provisions.* A menace in the west obliges Heraclius to return to 
Constantinople, while his army goes to its winter quarters 'in 
Armenia’ (according to Theophanes). 

Our information is too vague to permit establishing an 
accurate topography of the operations. As has already been 


28. Pisides III, ll. 23-4, 27, go. 

29. Pisides HI, I. 100: this is normal for the month of August. 

30. This is obvious from the story of a Persian defector to the Byzantines, 
related by Pisides II, ll. 197-77. 

31. Pisides III, ll. 385—425. 

$2. Ithas been pointed out (Pertusi, p. 161; cf. I. Dujéev in BZ, LVII (1964), 
415) that the comparison of the emperor to Moses is a ¢opos in Byzantine poetry 
and particularly in Pisides' poems. But this remark does not explain the 
mention of Elias in the present text. 

83. Pisides III, ll. 500-1. 

34. Pisides III, ll. 311-40; Theophanes, p. 306, ll. 7-8. 
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maintained, I consider as very probable that Heraclius 

concentrated his troops near Caesarea, while the Persians were 

blocking the Pontic towns to the north. In any case, the first, 
contact of the two armies (13 July) must also have occurred near 

the concentration point, not far from the Cilician Gates, since 

this pass was the alternate route chosen by Shahrbaraz after 19 

July, and we have seen that the movement of the Persian army to 

and from the Gates had not taken more than eight days: 

Subsequent operations must have occurred to the north-east: 

the unsuccessful night attack by the Persians (28 July), 

skirmishes, and the decisive battle, fought before 12 August, 

which may be on 6 August. The Persians flee, the blockade of 
some Byzantine cities is raised and Heraclius’ army goes to 

winter quarters. 

This chronological sketch raises some general questions: the 
concentration and preparation of the Byzantine army in Asia 
Minor took more than three months, while the military 
operations lasted less than a month and ended easily with the 
first defeat of the Persians. A careful study of Pisides’ poem 
shows that his pompous and grandiloquent style is often used 
concerning minor events. For example, Pisides relates at length 
how Heraclius got a bruise on his little toe while crossing to Asia 
Minor (this description takes 95 lines out of the 1,087 of the 
whole poem),*6 the army manceuvres (129 lines),?? the capture of 
an Arab (32 lines), the repeated defections of a Persian who is 
not even described as a high official (41 lines). Nowhere 
does he allude to the numerical importance of the armies, not 
even by the use of poetic adjectives; there is no question 
of reinforcements coming to the one or the other of the 
opponents. If one sums up the concrete information given by. 
Pisides, one realizes that the poet describes events limited in 
scale and in importance. It seems that the campaign of 622 had 
not any significant results: and this explains why most of the 
other sources, including the contemporary Paschal Chronicle, 
simply ignore the whole campaign; and why Theophanes, who 


85. See, e.g., Stratos, loc. cit., p. 188. 
36. Pisides I, ll. 157-252. 
37. Pisides II, ll. 76-205. 
38. Pisides II, ll. 206—$8. 
89. Pisides III, ll. 137-77. 
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mentions it, depends wholly on Pisides for its description, while 
he has used other sources relating in detail preliminary events, 
the grouping and manceuvres of the Byzantine troops. 

In other words, it seems to me that the main activity of 
Heraclius during the summer of 622 was to raise, train, and 
Organize an army in Asia Minor. His clashes with the 
expeditionary corps of Shahrbaraz were of minor importance, 
except that the Byzantine victory obliged the Persians to raise 
their blockade of some Pontic cities. But these clashes 
constituted the first military victory of the Byzantines over the 
Persians in several years; moreover, they constituted personal 
successes of Heraclius. This explains why, in the euphoria of the 
victory, Pisides wrote and probably read his lengthy poem just 
after the emperor’s return to Constantinople: it is a panegyric 
but also a piece of propaganda aimed at boosting the citizens’ 
morale and establishing public confidence in the person of 
Heraclius. 

One last remark: out of the whole description of the 
campaign, it becomes obvious that the greater part of Asia 
Minor, western, central and, partly, eastern, was in Byzantine 
hands during the years 621 and 622: Pisides states clearly that 
the imperial army was dispersed* and Heraclius grouped it on 
his way to the east by sending written orders.*! No cities had to 
be recaptured. The Persians, who had invaded Asia Minor 
several times in previous years, had obviously not tried to 
establish themselves in it: after each invasion, their main forces 
returned home,* though keeping some kind of control over the 
strategic passes (e.g. the Cilician Gates, which Shahrbaraz 
seemed to consider, according to Pisides, as a way open to him). 

This general situation explains how Heraclius was able to 
organize a new army in Asia Minor, an army that together with 
his European troops will follow him in his long wars against 
Persia. It cannot be a coincidence that the ‘themes’ are for the 
first time mentioned by Theophanes in connection with the 

40. Pisides II, l. 56. 

41. Pisides II, ll. 38, 54. 

42. E.g. in 607—8, invasion of Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Paphlagonia 
down to Chalcedon; in 611, temporary occupation of Caesarea; in 615, the 
Persians arrive again at Chalcedon; in 619, they occupy Ancyra: see Pernice, 


loc. cit., pp. 57f. and Pertusi, pp. 186f. 
48. Cf. Pernice, loc. cit., p. 65, n. 1. 
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raising of this very army in the summer of 622.** Having 
established, probably in advance, the recruiting system, 
Heraclius tried it in the summer of 622. The army was gathered 
and trained. This seems to have been the main Byzantine 
achievement of that year, followed by a limited military success 
over the Persians. 


University of Montreal, 
Canada 


44. Cf. supra, note 11. 


A Karamanlidika Inscription from 
Mount Athos (1818)* 


RICHARD CLOGG 


Recent years have seen an increase in scholarly interest in the 
karamanli Christians, that sizeable population of Turkish- 
speaking Orthodox Christians, who were mainly concentrated 
in Asia Minor, but pockets of whom were to be found in the 
Crimea-Azov region and in Turkey in Europe.! In the absence of 
extensive written records for the history of these populations, 
inscriptions in karamanlidika (Turkish karamanlica), or Turkish 
written with Greek characters, constitute an important source of 
historical data; places of origin and places to which they 
migrated in search of a livelihood; the names in common use 
among them; the occupations they followed; their membership 
of guilds; the state of literacy prevailing in the communities in 
which they lived; some indication of the relative prosperity of 
the community or the individual; indications as to their life span 

* Ll am indebted to Dr. Melek Delilbasi of Ankara University for much 
invaluable help in interpreting this and other inscriptions in karamanlidika. 

1. See, for instance, S. Salaville and E. Dalleggio, Karamanlidika, 
Bibliographie analytique d'ouvrages en langue turque imprimés en caractères grecs, 1 
(1584—1850) (Athens, 1958); II (1851—1865) (Athens, 1966); J. Eckmann, Die 
karamanische Literatur, in J. Deny, et al., ed., Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, Y 
(Wiesbaden, 1964), pp. 819-85; F. Halkin, 'Acolouthies gréco-turques à 
l'usage des Grecs turcophones d'Asie Mineure', Mémorial Louis Petit (Archives de 
Orient Chrétien, I) (Bucharest, 1948), pp. 194—202; R. Clogg, ‘The Publication 
and Distribution of Karamanli Texts by the British and Foreign Bible Society 
before 1850’, pts. i and ii, Journal of Ecclesiastical History, XIX (1968), 57-81, 
171—938. Valuable information on the origins of the karamanlides is contained in 
S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Los Angeles, 1971). 
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and, in some cases, the cause of death. Clearly, too, the study of 
inscriptions in karamanlidika has much the same value for the 
linguist interested in the historical development of the Turkish 
dialects, as has the study of printed books and documents 
written in karamanlidika. 

A fairly extensive corpus of inscriptions in karamanlidika has 
been published, notably bv I. H. Kalfoglu, Ziwóüóepeé 
kxapyeoivóé zovAovvàv 'Ioávvgc IHpóópouoc Movaotijpg yiaxóó 
Mov) $àafiavóv, G. Lampakis, Oi ézrà dotépec tic 
‘Anoxadtwews fro iotopla, épeinia, uvrueia kai viv karáotaocic 
tov énta éxxdnoid@y tic ‘Aotac, 'Epécov, Zuópvnc, ITepyáuov, 
Ovareípov, Xápócov, PiladedAgetacg kal Aaodixelac, nap’ j) 
KoAóocat kai '"IepánoAic,? and E. Rossi, Tre iscrizioni turche in 
caratteri greci di Burdur in Anatolia.* 

As might be expected most of these inscriptions are to be 
found in Asia Minor, although the largest group of inscriptions 
still extant is to be found in the courtyard of the monastery of 
the Zoodokhos Pigi at Balikli, outside the Silivri Kapi in the land 
walls of Istanbul. One of the very few karamanlidika inscriptions 

2. (Der Saadet (Istanbul), 1898), (Zincidere kariyesinde bulunan Ioannis 
Prodromos Manastiri yahut Moni Flavianon), pp. 437ff. 

8. (Athens, 1909), pp. 397ff. 

4. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei. Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, storiche 
e filologiche, series VIII (1958), 69-75. Cf. F. V. J. Arundell, Discoveries in Asia 
Minor, including a Description of the Ruins of Several Ancient Cities, and especially 
Antioch of Pisidia (London, 1834), I, p. 350. See also V. Kandis, 'H I7poóoa, rot 
dpxaioAoyikfj, totopixh, yeoypagiki) kal éxxAnotactixh neptypagh avdtijc 
(Athens, 1883), p. 144; I. Ioannidis, Karodpera untporoditaepi Bé uaaAovuátn 
uovreveBBiá (Kayseri Mitropolitleri ve malümati | mütenevvi'a) (Der Saadet 
(Istanbul, 1896), p. 114; A. M. Levidis, Aí èv uovoA(8oic uoval tic Kannadoxtac 
xai Avkaovíac (Constantinople, 1899) pp. 74-5; F. Sarre, Reise in 
Kleinasien (Berlin, 1896), p. 151; B. Pace, ‘Ricerche archeologice nella 
regione di Conia, Adalia, e Scalanova (1914 e 1919)’, Annuario della . . . Scuola 
Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente, VI-VII (1928-4), 427-8; G. 
de Jerphanion, Mélanges d'archéologie anatolienne; monuments préhélléniques, gréco- 
romains, byzantins et musulmans de Pont, de Cappadoce et de Galatie (Beirut, 1928), 
I/II, p. 292; V. Ph. Adamantiadis, 'H 'ExxAneiacrixi) 'Enapyía Mpovonc, 
Mixpaotatixa Xpoviká, VIII (1959), 106-7; E. Vei-Khatzidaki, Xpioriavixéc 
éziypagéc Mixpüc "Aoíac kal Ilóvrov ató Movoeio Mrevdxn, Mikpaoiatikà 
Xpoviká, VIII (1959), 60-78; S. Eyice, ‘Konya ile Sille arasinda Ak Manastir, 
Manakib Al- Arifin'deki Deyr-i Eflatun’, Şarkiyat Mecmuast, VI (1965), 158—9. 
A tombstone with an inscription in Turkish written with Armenian characters 
from Bursa has been published by A. R. Yalgin in ‘Bursa müzesinde enteresan 
bir mezar tasi’, Türk Folklor arastirmalart, 1 (1950), 92-3. 
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to be found in Turkey in Europe is that carved on a fountain 
outside the monastery of Aghia Lavra on Mount Athos. This 
inscription has been published by G. Millet, J. Pargoire, and L. 
Petit in their Recueil des inscriptions chrétiennes de l'Athos but as 
their reading of the inscription is inaccurate in a number of 
respects it is republished here. 


Front: 


Reverse: 


NHITEAI . XATZI . TIOYBAN 
TAMATI . XATZITEQPII . OPT 
ATI IIOPAOY . IIETPO . 1818 
HNZEZOYAOY . AMATIATA 
TAZTZI . AHMHTPIX 


NHITEAI . KEBENTZIOT'AOY 
XATZI AAZAPI . KAPTAZI . XATI 
IIETPO . ETOZ . 1818 


Niğdeli Hacī Yuvan 

Damad-īHacīYorgi. Ort- 

ağī Borlu Petro. 1818 

Incesulu Samatya’da 
Taşçī Dimitri 


Niğdeli Kefencioglu 
Haci Lazar. Kardasi Haci 
Petro. Etos 1818. 


Haji Ioannis of Nigde® 

His son-in-law Haji Georgios 

His partner Petros of Bor. 1818 

Dimitrios from İncesu, stonemason in Samatya. 


Haji Lazaros Kefencioglu’ of Nigde 
His brother Haji Petros. Year 1818. 


5. Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d’Athenes et de Rome, XCI (Paris, 1904), pp. 
141-8, inscription no. 428. 

6. Niğde, Bor, and İncesu are all in the region of Kayseri, where there was a 
heavy concentration of karamanli Christians. 

7. Literally, 'son of the shroud maker'. 
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Millet, Pargoire, and Petit's reading of aywopAov in line three 
makes no sense, and the reading ATI IIOPAOY should be 
adopted, as is clear from the inscription itself. Millet, Pargoire, 
and Petit do not translate the inscription but their interpretation 
of it is clearly questionable in a number of respects. TAZTZI is 
clearly not a Turkicized form of ‘A@avdatoc but is the Turkish 
word taş (stonemason). It is quite possible that the fountain, 
which is fairly elaborate, together with its inscription, was 
carved by Dimitri, the stonemason from Incesu, near Kayseri. 
Millet, Pargoire, and Petit also seem to believe that ZAMATIATA 
is a Turkicized form of the Greek surname Srapatidtne. 
ZAMATIATA is, of course, a transliteration into Greek 
characters of the Turkish Samatya'da (Vauá6iv) (in Samatya) 
where the stonemason Dimitri plied his trade. The Samatya- 
Narli Kapi-Yedikule quarters of Istanbul contained a large 
concentration of karamanli Christians throughout the period of 
the Tourkokratia,? Millet, Pargoire, and Petit appear to interpret 
TAMATI as a Turkicized form of Zrauátıoç although I prefer 
damad-i (son-in-law). The fountain was presumably built as a 
result ofa benefaction by the individuals mentioned following a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Mountain. The monument is of interest 
in that it confirms our knowledge that the karamanli Christians, 
despite their frequent ignorance of Greek, often made 
pilgrimages to such traditional Orthodox holy places as Mount 
Athos, Jerusalem, and the monastery of Kykkos in Cyprus.? 


University of London, 
King’s College 


8. See, e.g., A. M. Schneider, ‘Yedikule und Umgebung’, Oriens, V (1952), 
207-8. 

9. Numerous guides to the main centres of Orthodox pilgrimage were 
published in karamanlidika, see, e.g., Salaville and Dalleggio, op. cit., I, and R. 
Clogg, ‘Notes on some Karamanli books printed before 1850 now in British 
libraries, with particular reference to the Bible translations of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society’, Mixpactatixd Xpoviká, XIII (1967), 545. There is an 
exceptionally fine copy of the ‘Aju Hargooày Movaotip Kixxovouy . .. (Azim 
Padişah Manastir Kykkonun . . .) (Venice, 1816) in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
This was given to the British archaeologist D. G. Hogarth in July 1888 by the 
igoumenos of the Kykko monastery who informed him that ‘the monastery used 
to distribute copies to pilgrims of distinction’. 
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Andreas Kalvos and the 
Eighteenth-Century Ethos 


PHILIP SHERRARD 


In the space of a few years the small isle of Zante, one of the 
Ionian group, produced three important poets: Hugo Foscolo, 
Dionysios Solomos, and the subject of this present study, 
Andreas Kalvos. Kalvos was born in 1792, fourteen years after 
Foscolo and six years before Solomos.! His father's family may 
originally have come from Crete. His mother's family was one 
of the aristocratic families of Zante—the family name had been 
inscribed ever since the Venetian occupation of the island in the 
Gold Book of the island nobility. The marriage of the poet's 
parents does not seem to have been a success, for not many years 
after the birth of his younger brother in 1794, the father, taking 
the two children with him, left Zante for Leghorn, where his 
brother was consul for the Ionian Islands, and where there 
was a considerable Greek colony. In 1805 Andreas’ mother 
obtained a divorce fron her husband on the grounds of 
desertion, and shortly afterwards she married for the second 
time. She died in 1815, never having seen her children again 
after their departure from Zante. 

Little is known of Kalvos' early life in Italy. But a youthful 
apprenticeship to the difficult n of poetry is made evident by 
the fact that in 1811 he wrote, in Italian, an ode ‘To Napoleon’ 
(his hero was still regarded as the great deliverer of the people of 
Europe from the chains of slavery and oppression). We really 
only pick up the threads of his life again in 1818, when he 

1. For details of Kalvos' life given in this study, see R. Gartagani, Andreas 
Kalvos Apanta (Athens, 1960), pp. 5-251 passim. 
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became tutor at Florence to a ward of Hugo Foscolo. It was now 
that the important association of the two poets began, an 
association which was to be, from Kalvos’ point of view, both 
stimulating and frustrating. From the beginning Foscolo seems 
to have assumed a somewhat patronizing attitude in his 
relationship with his young protégé. He set himself up as his 
mentor and put him through a long course of classical studies. 
Under Foscolo’s influence and under the influence of his newly 
acquired classical learning Kalvos wrote, again in Italian, two 
tragedies, Thiramenis and The Danaides. Neither of these two 
works does more than imitate the example of Kalvos’ master 
and in general that of other Italian writers like Alfieri, and 
neither has any intrinsic literary value. 

In 1815 Foscolo was forced to leave Florence because of his 
‘advanced’ ideas, and he took refuge in Switzerland. For a year 
Kalvos remained by himself in Florence, where he again became 
a teacher, and where he wrote his second Italian ode, ‘To the 
Ionians', which is interesting only because it reveals that the 
poet, even at this stage and in spite of his adopted Italian, was 
nevertheless deeply conscious of his own country and of her 
plight. It was also during this period that Rousseau began to 
occupy a special place in Kalvos' philosophical and aesthetic 
reading. Then in 1816 he left Florence to join Foscolo in 
Switzerland, breaking up, it seems, a love-affair with a Jewish 
woman for the purpose. In the same year the two poets 
journeyed to London. There, a few months later, they quar- 
relled and separated. The precise reasons for the quarrel 
are not known and in any case need not detain us. It is enough to 
say that Foscolo later accused Kalvos of having exploited him, 
accepting his keep and counsel without return. Kalvos is silent 
about the whole affair. It seems likely, however, that the 
younger poet began to tire of his relationship with the elder; 
that he began to find the atmosphere too constricting, and that 
he felt the need to break away and establish his independence 
from the patronizing and probably somewhat possessive 
companionship of Froscolo. After the separation, Kalvos con- 
tinued to live in London, earning his living by giving Italian 
and Greek lessons and by translating religious propaganda such 
as the Liturgia Anglicana Polyglotta. He seems in fact to have 
become quite an authority on religious questions, on which he 
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also wrote articles and gave lectures. After what seems to have 
been a succession of love-affairs, he married and had a 
daughter. Both wife and daughter died a few years later. 

In 1821 Kalvos returned to Florence. His association with 
Foscolo, however, had made him politically suspect in the eyes 
of the authorities, and he was icd to go once more to 
Switzerland. There he came into contact with enthusiastic 
philhellenic circles. The date coincides with the outbreak of the 
Greek War of Independence. All the hopes and fears, ideals and 
enthusiasms which for years had been maturing in the heart of 
the Greek people came to a head and exploded. In 1824 Kalvos 
published his first ten Greek odes which, together with his 
second volume of a further ten odes, published in 1826, form 
one long hymn to Greece and to Greek freedom. These twenty 
odes were all he wrote in Greek: his first song was his swansong. 
In 1826, Kalvos left Switzerland for Greece, in order, as he writes 
in the dedication of his second volume of odes to General 
Lafayette, ‘exposer un cœur de plus au feu de Musulmans’. 

The phrase was rhetorical, but it expressed a genuine 
expectation and a genuine intention. Kalvos, when he left 
Switzerland, had no doubt hoped to find in Greece and to give 
his services to men who were the reincarnation of the ancient 
heroes of Marathon and of Salamis as seen through the 
distorting mirror of an idealizing classical tradition. No doubt 
he had hoped to receive welcome as a new Byron, ready to 
sacrifice his life on the altar of Greek freedom. He landed in 
Nauplia. His imaginary heroes he found to be but flesh and 
blood creatures, rough, unlearned, and obstinate who, if they 
performed acts of astonishing courage and daring, yet resented 
the presence of 'foreigners'—and Kalvos, although a Greek, was 
from their point of view a foreigner; who if they could at times 
sacrifice themselves without hesitation to their country, at other 
times were full of rival jealousies and hatreds. To Kalvos, who 
had expected something very different, their appearance must 
have been as disillusioning as the appearance of the strange and 
terrible Greek sailors to the philhellene Shelley. Far from being 
crowned as his country's new Tyrtaios, Kalvos was ignored. It 
may have been the shock of finding himself so out of contact 
with the Revolution and with the Revolutionaries whose ideals 
he had sung with such fervour that induced him to retreat. In 
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any case, he soon left for Corfu, to the welcome of, among 
others, Lord Guilford of the Ionian Academy. There he found 
an atmosphere more congenial to his temperament. But the 
poet in him appears to have suffered some injury beyond cure. 
Kalvos died, in England, in 1869. During the forty-three years 
between 1826—when he published his second volume of 
odes—and the day of his death, he did not write, as far as is 
known, a single further line of poetry. 


This brief account of Kalvos’ life serves as an approach to his 
poetry. This approach is not altogether easy. Kalvos’ poetry has 
many characteristics which, as it were, prevent one from coming 
into contact with it, or at least prevent one from estimating its 
worth. It possesses in fact a dual or even a triple personality; and 
only after one has learnt to distinguish what is false in it, and 
why it is false, can one give it the real sympathy and attention 
that poetry demands. Take, for instance, the following poem, 
the first of his twenty odes, a hymn to his native island, Zante, 
which he had left when still a young child: 


Beloved homeland, 

isle of wonder, 

Zante, you gave me 
breath and Apollo’s gift. 


Accept the praise: 

the gods hate the soul 

of the ungrateful 

and thunder above their heads. 


Never shall I forget you, 

never—though fate 

far from you has flung me: 

for twenty-five years have I been in strange countries. 


But glad or miserable 

when light enriches 

mountain and wave 

I set you always before my eyes. 
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When night with her pitch-black veil 
covers 

the sky’s roses, 

you are the one happiness of my dreams. 


Once the sun lit my steps 
on the blessed 

Ausonian earth; there 
clear air laughs always. 


There the people rejoice; 
there Parnassian girls 
dance and the sacred 
leaf crowns the lyre. 


Wild and huge run 

the seas; with violence 

they pound and rend themselves upon 
Albion’s rocks. 


Power and glory, 

and abundant wealth, 

are unloaded 

on the shores of the clear Thames. 


There the Aeolian breath 
brought me; rays 

of sweetest freedom 
nourished and cured me. 


And I admired your temples, 
holy Celtic city; 

what beauty, of thought, of spirit, 
can you lack? 


Farewell, Ausonia, farewell 
Albion and glorious Paris; 
lovely and alone, Zante 
rules me. 


Zakynthian woods, 

her shaded hills 

echoed once 

with the silver bows of Artemis. 
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And now shepherds 

still worship the trees 
and the cool springs; 
Nereids still haunt them. 


The Ionian wave 

first kissed the body, 

first the Ionian breeze caressed the breasts 
of Cytherea. 


And when the evening star 
glows in the sky 

and ships sail 

full of love and singing, 


then the same wave kisses, 
the same breeze caresses 
the body and breasts 

of white Zakythian girls. 


Delicious your air, 

beloved homeland, 

enriching the sea 

with the scent of gold lemons. 


The king of the gods gave you 
grape-bearing roots, 

gave you bright, clear, 
diaphanous clouds. 


Eternal light 

rains on your fruit by day, 
and for you 

night’s tears become lilies. 


If it falls, the snow 

melts from your face, 

hot summer 

never dulls your emeralds. 


Happy you are; and more 
happy I call you 
because you have never known 


the harsh whip of tyrants. 
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Let my fate not give me 

a tomb ona strange shore; 

death is sweet only 

when we sleep in our own land.? 
(The Patriot) 


Contemporary sensibility, once it has accepted the 
convention in which this poem is written, will not have much 
difficulty in responding to it, in responding to the pure lyric 
expression of a wanderer’s love for his birth-place and his native 
land. The formal opening of the first two verses gives place quite 
naturally to the straightforward statement of a personal 
relationship in verses 3 to 5. In verses 6 to 12, where the motif of 
absence is expanded, one enters a dead patch; the passage is 
stylized, pedantic, and clumsy in its use of classical names; the 
poem is marking time, if not wasting time, and nothing would 
be lost if the verses were cut out: they add nothing to the weight 
of the poem and only hold it up. If one reads directly from verse 
5 to verse 18, missing out the intervening verses 6 to 12, one has 
no sense that anything is lost and the transition is more easy than 
it is as the poem now stands. But once over that passage, and 
into verse 18, one is led through a series of visual images of 
Zante, and of nature, which are direct, fresh, daring, and 
beautiful. The classicism here is not dead; it is alive with the 
stamp of experience: Nereids still do haunt the waters; while the 
conceit of verses 15 to 17, with the image of the Ionian breeze 
and wave caressing ‘the body and breasts’ of Cytherea, before 
caressing the girls of Zante, is one of a fine sensuousness. 
Indeed, the whole passage has a delight and a spontaneity which 
is surprising, particularly within the convention in which Kalvos 
wrote. 

If, however, from this straightforward lyrical utterance we 
turn to the last of Kalvos’ twenty odes—and, it must be 
remembered, only two years separated the publication of the 
first and the last ode—quite another state of affairs presents 
itself. The poem is as follows: 


2. All quotations from Kalvos' poetry are from: R. Gartagani, op. cit. The 
title in brackets after quotations from or references to individual poems is that 
of the poem in which the original Greek text will be found. 
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Hurry, brothers, hurry, 
eager, courageous souls; 
around the fatherland’s 
altar shining 


hurry always. 


Let disunity cease, 
disunity which throws the nations, 
blindly, beneath the harshest 
claws of sleepless 
treacherous tyrants. 


Hurry here; in concord 
let us weave the dance, 
each one offering 
splendid precious sacrifice 
to the fatherland. 


Here let us readily 
purify our passions; 
let us seize arms 
only to wound 
the Musulman’s breast. 


Let us pour here 
all our wealth; while 
we hold the naked sword, 
laurel’s honoured leaves 
suffice us. 


And then, when we have shattered 
the most hated yoke, 
freedom again will give us 
other rewards, not 
uncertain riches. 


Here, friends, let us forsake 
pleasure and rest; 

a hard stone is the mattress 
and poison the bread 


of slavery. 
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Here, as votive offerings, 
close beside the altar, 
brethren, our children, 
loved-ones and the elders 
now let us leave. 


Whatever our heart 
holds most precious is not fit 
for men who cower 
before the senseless 
barbarian sceptre. 


Nor is life fit. 
Hurry, brothers, hurry. 
In measure let us dance, 
in measure let us die 
for the fatherland. 


(The Altar of the Fatherland) 


There is no need to question Kalvos’ sincerity in writing this 
poem. No doubt he felt that his country was in danger because 
of her internal disunion. No doubt he desired his fellow- 
countrymen to sacrifice all private interest and pursuit for the 
sake of their nation’s freedom. No doubt he felt that without 
such freedom nothing else had much value. What is of concern 
here is not Kalvos’ sincerity, but whether this is or is not poetry; 
and the answer is that, even allowing for the gross inadequacy of 
the translation, it is not. It does not in fact contain a single line 
that can be called poetry. There is a great deal of mechanical 
pomp, verbalizing and gesture, but no poetry. It is not simply 
that Kalvos was trying to make poetry from elements out of 
which it cannot be made. There is no reason in itself why a poet 
should not take part in the political events of his times and voice 
the ideals and hatreds of local faction and party programme, 
and yet in spite of this still make poetry. Many poets have indeed 
enriched their work precisely through such participation in 
contemporary events, Dante and Yeats not being the least 
among them. But in Kalvos’ case not only is the poetry not 
enriched; it is effectively stifled altogether. 

At this point, it will help us to understand the startling lapse of 
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quality between Kalvos’ first and his last ode and to sift the pure 
from the dross in his poetry if a few words are said about an 
English poet who at first sight may appear to have little in 
common with the Greek poet. Thomas Gray’s position in 
English poetry is somewhere between that of Pope and Johnson 
on the one hand, and Keats and Wordsworth on the other. If 
that position is looked at from a broader point of view, one can 
say that Gray marks a transition between two periods. In the first 
everything in the universe was regarded as fixed, established, 
and in order; and the main concern of the poet was with the 
design of his poem. In the second everything was felt to be in 
movement, flowing, in growth, without break between one event 
and the next, organic; and the poet was concerned above all 
with the continuity and growth of his poem, with its organic 
development. In the former period, the poet tended to see in 
terms of a series of static, well-designed pictures, linked by 
artfully constructed transitions. The poet’s great problem in fact 
was how to present, without losing coherence, a series of scenes, 
all contemporary, all co-existing, in the successive form which a 
poem demands. There was very little sense of organic growth 
within the poem. On the contrary, the actual order of scenes 
within the poem often seems arbitrary and even irrelevant: the 
order might quite well be changed without seriously disturbing 
the poem. The eighteenth century of Pope and Johnson saw in 
terms of separate pictures, not in terms of movement; and in 
pictures it saw design, not a reflection of the soul’s rhythm. 
Hence the comparative lack of interest in narrative in this 
period. But in the latter period—that of Keats and Wordsworth 
—poets began to see all things as continuity, as imper- 
ceptible growth, without a transition from one scene to 
the next. Coleridge could say ‘Landscape is music’ and could 
talk of a 'streamy nature'. The change is one from an almost 
mechanical vision of things to an organic, even to a biological, 
vision: one recalls Goethe's words about producing ‘not only 
something effective . . . but, asa rival of nature. . . something 
spiritually organic'. Or, from another point of view, important 
for our theme, it is a change from an attitude which gives to the 
rational consciousness the major part in the act of creation to 
one in which a more emotional and irrational element plays a 
dominant role. 
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Here lies the crux of the difference between the eighteenth 
century and that Romantic epoch which succeeded it. The 
qualities which commanded the admiration of the eighteenth- 
century world—balance, design, harmony—were qualities of 
the reason. The order and enlightenment respected were a 
rational order and enlightenment. The deliberate imposition of 
a chosen form, derived preferably from a classical model, on 
matter—a purely rational act—was the process whereby a work 
of art might be achieved. As a result, the emotional and 
irrational elements of man’s nature tended to be suppressed and 
kept underground. But, since they are a part of life itself, they 
could not be extinguished. They smouldered on, in deep and 
swelling ferment, behind the formal neo-classic facade which 
too often the eighteenth-century vision mistook for the whole of 
reality, or at least for the whole of reality with which civilized 
man need concern himself. As far as the poetry of the eighteenth 
century goes, the vast world of man’s emotional and irrational 
nature was held in check. Or it was nearly held in check. For now 
and then images from its depths do rise and force their way 
through to the surface—images of the night, the moon, death, 
the dark sea, cemeteries—provoking anxiety and a sense of guilt 
and giving warning to those who had ears to hear of the great 
upheavals which at the end of the century were to break through 
and destroy overnight the barriers of reason and order: the 
upheavals of the French Revolution and of the Romantic poets. 
One of the poets of the eighteenth century who felt this anxiety 
and had intimations of the turbulent darkness which lay biding 
its time but growing with the inevitability of the fertilized seed 
beneath the surface of life, and who sensed behind the static 
vision of the eighteenth century the clamour of new forces rising 
from within, was Gray. 

The poetry of Gray, as the poetry of Kalvos, has a split 
personality. It stands on that point of rift when the formal, fixed 
designing neo-classic convention of the eighteenth-century 
poetic consciousness, with its series of static, isolated pictures 
leading up to an appropriate moral tag, begins to give way to a 
less regular, more sombre awareness. A poem of Gray’s such as 
"Ode on the Spring’ is an example of the neo-classic convention 
at its best: 
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Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year. 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring; 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky 

Their gathered fragrance fling. 


Here the lyric impulse is not so direct or so fresh as it is in 
Kalvos’ ‘The Patriot’: it is more involved with a decorative 
artificiality, with a conventional neo-classicism; but it is strong 
enough to carry the poem through with grace and liveliness to 
the neat finish: 

We frolic, while 'tis May. 


But, charming though this kind of writing may be, what a 
change and deepening of atmosphere there is if we turn to: 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


What a change in moral climate there is between such pretty 
apophthegms as: 
Nor all, that glitters, gold. . . 
or: 


Where ignorance is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise. . . 


and the following lines: 
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. . . their crimes confined; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. . . 


It is not merely that the poet has changed his mood: it is that a 
whole new field of awareness has come into view, a whole new 
area of feeling and responsibility, something not included in the 
neo-classicism of ‘Ode on the Spring’: a warning of darker 
pains and of deeper misgivings than the too often self-satisfied, 
too complacent and impersonal mind of the eighteenth cen- 
tury recognized. In Gray’s ‘Elegy’ is a tone of doubt and 
bewilderment heard seldom in the poetry of the eighteenth 
century. A small rift has opened through which is to pour in 
time the full flood of that subconscious and irrational world 
which the eighteenth century, with its growing confidence in 
man’s perfectibility in and through a properly organized 
society, its growing belief in the progress of history towards a 
civilized and rational future, and to that end its avoidance of the 
more torturing problems of man’s inner and intimate existence, 
had tended to suppress or at least had tried to keep at arm’s 
length. 

Gray himself—so far as his poetry is concerned—did not look 
again into that world after he had finished the ‘Elegy’. A year or 
two later he was back on the more familiar, less threatening 
ground of: 


Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake. 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take. . . 


He ‘shut the gates of mercy’, if not on mankind, at least on those 
sources from which mankind draws a most fecund, though also 
a most disturbing, sustenance. 

In the light of these few remarks on Gray’s position in English 
poetry and on that eighteenth-century ethos in which it was 
produced, some of the difficulties in approaching Kalvos’ 
poetry may become less obstinate. Kalvos learnt his art within 
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the framework of a poetical convention very similar to that 
within which Gray wrote. That this should have been the case in 
spite of the fifty years or so between the youth of one poet and 
that of the other, can be accounted for by the fact that the Ionian 
Isles were far removed from the centres of the intellectual life 
of Europe; that what was being taught in one generation in 
London or Paris would not affect the educational climate of 
Zante until the next. Especially is this so where the last half of the 
eighteenth century is concerned: the changes during this period 
at the centres of Europe’s intellectual life were so rapid that the 
kind of atmosphere within which Blake wrote his prophetic 
books could exist at the same time and in the same country as 
the kind of atmosphere within which Jane Austen wrote her 
novels. It is not surprising then that Kalvos’ conscious tastes and 
values should have been formed by a convention similar to that 
which affected Gray—tastes and values which belonged to a 
world already disrupted in many parts of Europe. And not only 
was this so where Kalvos’ Zakynthian education was concerned; 
it was so also where his Italian education and, what is more 
important, where the influence of Foscolo were concerned. 
Foscolo's tastes and values were still largely those of the neo- 
classic ‘enlightened’ eighteenth century. Latin and Greek works 
were still the great models to which the poet must look. He must 
try to use their forms, their themes, their imagery and syntax; 
he must, like them, seek to inculcate moral and civic virtue. 
‘Converse night and day . . . with the great ones of antiquity,’ 
Foscolo writes in a letter to Kalvos;* ‘refine your mind’, 
‘establish your judgment’, ‘nourish soundly your spirit’ ‘with 
persistent and burning study of Latin and Greek authors’. It 
need hardly be pointed out that the eighteenth-century 
appreciation of the ‘classics’ was a very one-sided appreciation. 
In fact, what the eighteenth century saw in ancient poetry was a 
reflection of the values of its own 'natural philosophy', with its 
conception of a fixed, ordered, established universe. Its poets 
sought to reproduce these values in their own poetry. Kalvos 
inherited their ambition. 

Unfortunately—and here we come to what is important 
for our understanding of Kalvos' situation—this external 
convention relating to poetry and poetics no longer 

g. Cited R. Gartagani, op. cit., p. 65. 
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corresponded to what was seeking expression in Kalvos’ inner 
world. There was, that is to say, a fundamental dislocation 
between the means of expression and what had to be expressed; 
or, to put it in terms used when speaking of Gray’s poetry, there 
was a fundamental dislocation between the Kalvos’ conscious 
and subconscious worlds. For Kalvos, like Gray and, as we shall 
see, even more than Gray, possessed doubts and longings and 
anxieties and was tormented by misgivings incompatible with 
the balanced ordered eighteenth-century ethos. He was aware 
of stresses and tensions, forces and feelings which the eighteenth 
century—I use the term ‘eighteenth century’ on these occa- 
sions as synonymous with that intellectual outlook already 
described—had kept at arm’s length. Where the eighteenth 
century had seen civilization and security, he was beginning to 
see death and destruction; where the eighteenth century had 
seen taste and wisdom, he was beginning to see artificiality and 
shallow pomposity. In other words, the climate of Kalvos’ inner 
world was closer to that of the Romantic poets than it was to that 
of the eighteenth-century poets in whose idiom and according 
to whose values he was trying to write his poetry. 

It is not difficult, at least from an external point of view, to 
show how this dichotomy may well have arisen. Kalvos spent 
the first years of his life on his island, Zante. It is easy to imagine 
what an impression that island and that period of his life made 
upon his young mind. To begin with, there was the sheer 
physical beauty of the island’s natural scenery, and the delight of 
so many aspects of its life. Witnesses enough are to be found to 
testify to this beauty, travellers who, generally speaking, are 
without the sensibility of a poet. Henry Holland, who visited the 
island but a few years after the poet had left it, is typical. After 
describing his arrival at Zante, when the ‘fragrant odour’ from 
its plants and flowers was wafted across the sea to him and was 
‘distinctly perceptible even three miles from the land’, he goes 
on to speak of ‘its natural beauties sufficient to awaken all the 
attention of the stranger’ and of the festival of All Saints’ Day 
‘celebrated among the olive-groves near the city; where half the 
inhabitants of the place were assembled in their best dresses; 
some were walking, some dancing, others playing on the guitar, 
or forming a part in the religious processions; and various 
groups dining under the shade of the olive trees, according to 
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the usage ot the day’.* In addition, these Zakynthian years of 
Kalvos’ childhood were associated with the presence of his 
mother. Only one of Kalvos’ poems presents a definite figure, 
and that figure is his mother. Moreover, this is also the only 
poem which has a specific and personal religious content. The 
beauty of the Zakynthian landscape, the figure of his mother and 
his religious sense must have been closely interrelated in the 
poet’s consciousness. 

At about the age of ten, however, this idyllic life of love, 
tenderness, festival, and natural beauty was suddenly swept away 
from beneath his feet. He left his island. He left his mother. In 
the difficult times of his life which followed, Kalvos must have 
looked back to that period as one of blessedness. It must have 
appeared to him, his island and his life there, transfigured as it 
was by absence and nostalgia, as something ideal, without 
struggle, bitterness, or disruption; a Garden of Eden where, as 
he says in one of his poems, ‘earth was paradise and life one’. It 
must in fact have corresponded to that vision of the landscape of 
childhood so vividly described by Traherne; a landscape in 
which, Traherne writes, ‘I knew no childish proprieties, nor 
bounds nor divisions; but all the proprieties were mine, all 
treasures and the possessors of them.’ As we shall see, in Kalvos’ 
poetry we come again and again across scenes and descriptions 
of an idyllic life such as that which Traherne describes; and 
suddenly across these scenes and descriptions fall the shades of 
the prison-house of proprieties and bounds and divisions, and 
scenes and descriptions of violence or wilderness or destruction 
take their place. 

Here then is a source of Kalvos’ essentially romantic 
temperament: his childhood and youth and the influences 
dominant in them and his subsequent parting from them. But 
this quite instinctive and personal romanticism, this longing 
and nostalgia for an early life and for the feelings and ways 
associated with it, may in Kalvos’ case have received support 
and, in a sense, justification, from two more literary sources. 
The first of these two more literary sources was Kalvos’ reading 
of various pre-romantic poets and in particular of English 
‘sepulchral’ poets like Parnell, Young, or Blair, or even Gray 


4. Henry Holland, Travels in the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia 
etc. (London, 1815), pp. 12-25. 
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himself, or of melancholy and nostalgic writers like Ossian. Few 
words need be said about this influence, since it was more an 
external one than one which corresponded to any deep inner 
affinity; that is to say, while these poets may have suggested to 
Kalvos a certain landscape of images—and this applies, as we 
shall see later, particularly in the case of one poem, Kalvos’ ode 
"To Death’—the use to which Kalvos put this landscape, and 
what he wanted to express through it, were markedly different. 
The English sepulchral poets, for instance, were not first of all 
interested in what one might call metaphysical themes, themes 
of heaven and hell and puse still less were they concerned, 
as Foscolo was in his famous sepulchral poem, to throw into 
relief the value and dignity of man in this life. They sought to 
describe as directly as possible physical corruption and the 
odours of the tomb, the change from the state of physical 
well-being to that of bodily dissolution, from worldly pomp to 
the solemn banquet of worms: 


Methinks I see thee with thy head low laid, 
While surfeited upon thy damask cheek 
The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes rolled, 
Riots unscared . . . 


writes Robert Blair; and Thomas Parnell adds the comforting 
moral reflection to which this contemplation of bones, epitaphs, 
marble pillars, weeping angels, and the charnel house is meant 
to give rise: that of the virtuous man’s undoubted salvation after 
death: 


Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God; 

A port of calms, a state of ease 

From the rough rage of swelling seas. 


The true significance of that death and resurrection which lie at 
the heart of all important spiritual life and which signify man’s 
transcendence of his own individuality and his participation in 
the energies and perceptions of a higher state of existence, 
has been lost; and the domesticated, emasculated ‘religious’ 
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consciousness is now focused on a purely natural death leading 
with prosaic certainty to a purely ‘natural’ resurrection. Such an 
attitude does not have a place in Kalvos’ world; as we shall see, 
he still retained some awareness of a less superficial outlook. But 
there is no doubt that his reading of these poets did sharpen his 
awareness of his own world and did also provide him with 
certain images important for his poetry. 

The second of these two literary sources which may have lent 
support to Kalvos’ instinctive romanticism is the work of 
Rousseau. We have seen that when Kalvos was living at Florence 
in the years after 1813 he gave special place in his studies to 
Rousseau. He may well have felt in Rousseau’s ideas echoes of 
his own feelings; he may have felt that these feelings were given, 
as it were, a moral dignity by being so close to those voiced by 
so famous a man. ‘Give us back ignorance, innocence, and 
poverty, which alone can make us happy. . .’ wrote Rousseau in 
his Discourse on the Arts and Sciences. He did not mean by this the 
ignorance, innocence, and poverty of man in society; he meant 
those of pre-social man, of the unspoiled child of nature. In the 
primitive state of nature, men lived 'free, healthy honest and 
happy lives’. Man is naturally good. He is born free and 
everywhere he is in chains. Crafty and powerful men have 
broken down and disrupted the state of nature; they have 
founded a society ‘which irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, 
eternally fixed the law of property and inequality, converted 
clever usurpation into unalterable right and, for the advantage 
of a few ambitious individuals, subjected all mankind to 
perpetual labour, slavery and wretchedness’. For this there was 
but one cure: to get back as close as possible and as soon as 
possible to that original state of nature and to follow nature’s 
laws. Thus Emile is a plea for naturalism in education, the New 
Héloise for naturalism in morals. Much of this must have 
sounded poignantly true to Kalvos, for his own experience must 
have seemed to bear direct and painful witness to it. When had 
he been happy but in that pre-social age of youth, surrounded 
by the beauties of land, sea and sky, living a carefree life of 
natural innocence and unknowing under the protective care of 
his mother? And he had been deprived of that happiness by 
man-made proprieties, bounds and divisions, by artificial 
conventions and formulas. The Golden Age, the Earthly 
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Paradise, had been broken and disfigured by an alien world; it 
had been usurped and blotted out. 

Nor was this all. Did not in fact the actual state of 
contemporary Greece as a whole, quite apart from his own 
sentiment, bear living witness to this same process of the 
destruction of natural innocence and of gradual enslavement? 
For there, in Greece (though this Greece may never have existed 
anywhere but in the dream-world of a totally unreal 

ast)—there, in Greece, men had lived innocent and unspoiled 
lives until the perverted ambitions of foreign conquerors had 
‘irretrievably destroyed natural liberty’ and had set everyone in 
chains. In this way, from a purely personal and subjective 
romanticism Kalvos could elaborate a politico-religious 
philosophy with which he could integrate his neo-classic vision 
of ancient Greece and by means of which he could fulfil the 
eighteenth-century conception of the poet as a public figure 
who through his poetry could teach and inculcate a social 
morality and exhort his fellow-men to action. That is to say, he 
could respectably conventionalize what was, from the point of 
view of those eighteenth-century values to which he consciously 
subscribed, a thoroughly disreputable romanticism. 

Thus then, by way of this introduction, we reach a better 
understanding of Kalvos’ own personal situation and so 
perhaps a critical vantage-point from which we are able to 
appreciate his poetry. On the one hand, there is the Kalvos 
who consciously seeks to live up to the eighteenth-century 
conception of the poet, to reflect in his poetry its approved 
social and moral lessons, and to do all this by means of its poetic 
convention based on what were regarded as the canons of 
classical art. This is the external Kalvos, the teacher who through 
his work is to help society towards its glorious, enlightened, and 
liberated future: the impersonal public figure with a conscious 
historical role, even a maker of history. On the other hand, 
behind the gestures and the verbalism, the posturizing and the 
moral exhortation, the rigid convention and the pedantic 
classicism, is Kalvos the person, with all his private grief and 
anxiety, his great longings and sudden insights, his loneliness 
and despair; with all that submerged world of the exile who 
remembers with pain his vanished country and his mother’s 
vanished tenderness, and whose intuitions of an almost 
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unearthly earthly beauty and radiance are shattered by a terrible 
sense of doom and human loss: the Kalvos outside society, 
outside history, behind the conscious facade, alone in his world 
of torturing private experience and of little or no consolation. 
These two sides of Kalvos’ nature were never reconciled and 
integrated: conscious and subconscious never became one, as 
they must if an artist is to develop beyond a certain point. Given 
the relatively superficial values of the eighteenth century which 
dominated the poet’s consciousness, they could not become 
one; or, to put it the other way round, they could only have 
become one if the poet had been able to surrender those values 
for an understanding of life that would have made possible the 
integration he lacked on a higher level; and this, as we shall see, 
he was unable to do, just as it has also been something that Gray 
had been unable to do. And as these two sides of Kalvos’ nature 
remained separate and antagonistic in his life, so they remained 
separate and antagonistic in his poetry; and through their ill- 
fated division his whole poetic life was, it seems, destroyed. 

We can now turn back to Kalvos' own poetry, to trace the 
phases through which it passed as the living, responsive human 
voice is slowly stifled beneath the conventional mask and as the 
freshness of the greater part of ‘The Patriot’ gives place more 
and more to the verbiage of ‘The Altar of the Fatherland’. First 
there is the lyric, exciting dawn, when images of daring catch the 
note of untroubled happiness in an earthly paradise, in a world 
free from proprieties, bounds, and divisions: the golden age of 
man's youth in a landscape of pristine beauty, in an idealized 
state of nature and of primitive innocence similar to that of 
Homer's Ethiopia whose blameless inhabitants lived feasting in 
joy and were beloved by the gods: 


Now dawn opens the flowers 
on earth's cool breast, 

and now appear 

the works of industrious men. 


The scented lips of day 

kiss 

the world's rested forehead; 
dreams, darkness, 
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Or: 


Sleep, silence, vanish, and again 

flocks and lyres 

fill the fields with sound, 

fill sea and air and all the cities. 
(The Ocean) 


Beautifully, sweetly, you appear, 
O golden-lashed 

daughter of the Sun, 

gladly, day, you come forth. 


Freeman or slave, 

what does it matter— 

only let man live, 

for earth is Paradise and life one. 


Come, while the scented fingers 
of Aphrodite 

flutter the strings, and the tender 
guitar charms the earth; 


Hasten, you carefree 

crowd of people: seize, 

young men and girls, — 

the big delicious jar of Bessareos. 


With Sidonian shirt 

and gold-laced sandals, 

dancing sing 

the Lesbian mode or other song. 


Enough of drinking now, 
enough of song and dance; 
if each delight has measure, 
let us turn to a fresh joy. 


Come here under the thick-leaved 
cool cedars: 
let us rest our body, let us have 
flowers as mattress. 

(To Psara) 
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Or again: 


O home of the Zephyrs, 

when elsewhere the sun’s 

rays scorch the mountains 

or winter night cuts the springs, 


Then your breast flowers, 
your skies shine, 

and your fruit-bearing 
trees always are laden. 


As, before night falls, 

the sweet star of Aphrodite 
alone shines out 

in the blue air; 


As the proud myrtle, 

heavy with flowers and dew, 
gleams when the gold-girdled 
dawn greets her: 


So the ship, beating 

the Icarian wave, sees 

you among the islands 

splendid and towering, and rejoices. 
(To Samos) 


All this corresponds, we said, to a state of primordial 
innocence: a kind of childhood state before consciousness is 
awakened and divides life into antinomies; and this state is 
conveyed in a series of separate and static images which succeed 
one another with little organic link but which often have a vivid 
sensuousness and beauty. 

Then consciousness and thought awaken and disrupt the 
harmony of life by their questionings and probings. The mind 
begins to impose its own laws and divisions over the lyric, idyllic 
and idealized landscape of childhood ‘nnacence; shades of the 
prison-house begin to fall. In Kalvos’ personal life we can find a 
counterpart for this in his leaving Zante and his mother and his 
childhood to face an unknown, lonely, and uprooted world; or, 
from a deeper mythological point of view, we can see it as that 
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phase in human life which we express as the sunset or the 
overthrow of the gods: as man’s loss of paradisaical innocence 
and his waking to a world of mind-forged manacles, moral law, 
and physical bondage. But just as Kalvos gave his instinctive 
feeling for and insight into childhood innocence and natural 
beauty a poetic and political respectability by expressing them 
in terms of an idealized Arcadian landscape, so now he 
conventionalized his sense of loss, rupture, spoliation, and 
imprisonment by projecting it in terms of political indignation 
at the over-running of Greece by the Turks and at the spectacle 
of his country under a foreign yoke. Nevertheless, it is the 
pathos of genuine experience which sounds in such lines as the 
following, an experience we can easily identify and which must 
have been one of genuine pain for Kalvos: 


If before nightfall the sea 
separates the bold 
sailor from his island, 


With bitter soul 

he stands at the prow 
gazing at the sillnes and the twilight 
which hovers above the water. 


He sees the beloved 
mountains and fields 
of his dear country 
red still from the sun. 


But already in the dark 

bowl of the West 

sinks the last ray 

of the shining king of the air. 


And the island cliffs 
change and darken, as the young 
face of an orphan 
wet with clouds of distress . . . 
(To the British Muse) 


With this description of man's parting from his land of 
innocence and of his entering the world of darkness and 
estrangement, go other images of loss: 
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Or: 


Smoke saddens the blue 

distance of the sky, as 

in the mist of death 

a smile chokes a child . . . 
(To Chios) 


Streams of forgetfulness 

spill from the vase and make 

everything vanish: 

cities, kingdoms, nations are lost. 
(To the Sacred Company) 


Ah, the hopes of man 

dissolve 

as the light dreams of a child; 

they sink as fine shot 

to the sea's fathomless depth. 
(To the British Muse) 


Scenes of desolation, of wilderness, of a paradise deserted, 
replace those of the happy life: 


Green, sweet-smelling 

isles of the Aegean sea, 

happy lands 

where joy and peace always dwell: 


Where now are your splendid 
girls who had 

souls like fire, lips 

like cool roses, throats like milk? 


In your rich gardens 

basil and lilies 

flower vainly: alone, 

not one hand left to tend them. 
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Your woods, your ravines 

where the hunter’s voice used to echo 
are silent: only 

masterless dogs bark there. 


Horses free and unbridled 
gallop among the vines 

and on them only 

rides the breath of the wind. 


Fearless, crying, gulls and falcons 
descend 

from the clouds 

down to the shore. 


Deep in the sand I see 

tracks of living 

children and men; 

but where are the men, where are the children? 
(Ta Iphaisteia) 


Over this scene of desolation all that is left is the sense of sorrow: 


As the afflicted noonday wind 
blows 

through the wood of evening 
like a human dirge: 


So ocean-daughters bear 
to the deserted island 
the waves 
and their lamenting. 
(To Chios) 


In no poem, however, is this experience of the loss of life 
and of total eclipse darkening all man’s existence so vividly 
expressed as in the ode ‘To Death’. This ode is at the same time 
an ode to the poet’s mother. Her death is the symbol of this 
overwhelming loss, just as her life is the symbol of the state of 
innocence and blessedness. She thus takes on an aspect which is 
more than merely autobiographical. She becomes in some sense 
the Mother: she whose arms are always open to the child when 
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he flies from the bitter rods and endless torments of the world; 
she in whom man seeks the dim, comforting memory of that 
warmth and peace of his life before the waking of consciousness, 
of the milk-like consolation which soothes his dreams of 
innocence; whose only law is love and whose only sentence 
forgiveness; who is the ground of life itself and of its fruitfulness, 
and so linked intimately with that inner world of man from 
which his own life and fruitfulness rise. She stands in fact for all 
that is opposite to the world of rational consciousness, the world 
of laws, prescriptions, moral codes, and political programmes, 
‘enlightenment’ and culture; opposite, one might add, to those 
values and standards of the eighteenth-century world by which 
Kalvos was increasingly dominated. Hence, more than any 
other, this is a 'key' poem in Kalvos’ work, for it issues from the 
heart of his own personal situation as well as from the heart of a 
perennial human situation. The setting of the poem is one which 
Kalvos may well have ‘borrowed’ from the sepulchral poets: 
that of a graveyard at night, with its tombs and cold moons and 
phantoms: 


Here in this church, 

building of the first Christians, 
how came I, 

kneeling? 

Huge wings of midnight, 
silent, black, frozen, 

cover the earth. 


Quiet here: relics 

of the saints sleep; 

quite quiet: do not disturb 
the sacred rest of the dead. 


I hear the rushing of the wind’s fury; 
madly it beats; windows 

of the church open, 

torn to pieces. 

From the sky 

where black-winged clouds sail 

the moon 

throws her cold silver; 
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And she lights a chill 

white silent tombstone: 

spent censers, spent candles, funeral cakes 
cover the grave. 


O God in Heaven, what stirs? 
What possesses me? My hair 
stands on end and my breath stops. 


See, the tomb shakes! 
See, from the crack rises 
a white vapour 

and stands before me. 


It thickens, takes 

a human form. 

Who are you? Tell me. Creature 
or ghost of my troubled mind? 


Or are you someone 

who dwells in the tomb? 

You smile? From Heaven 

or from Hell—tell me whence you come? 


The phantom is the poet’s mother. She now addresses her son, 
comparing her release with mortal affliction as she answers his: 
‘tell me whence you come?’: 


Do not ask. Do not search out 

the inexpressible 

mystery of death. You behold 

the breast that suckled you before you. 
O my child, my child, 

my tender loved-one, 

our fates are separate, and 

vainly you seek to clasp me. 

Stop your tears, calm 

your heart’s anguish; 

if in unhoped-for joy you weep because you see me, 
Rejoice, rather, and be glad; 

if you complain because I left the sun, 
console yourself. 
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What do you lament? Unknown 
to you is my soul’s state; 
and in the grave my body rests from labour. 


Yes, life is insupportable labour; 
hopes and fears, 

joys and delights of the world 
torment you. 


Here we the dead enjoy 
everlasting peace, a sleep 
fearless, sorrowless, 
without dream. 


You, cowards, tremble, 
hearing the name 
of inescapable death. 


One only is the road 

and leads 

to the tomb; indomitable fate 
compels the living there. 


My son, alive you knew me: 

the sun spider-like revolving 
wound me 

ceaselessly with light and death. 


The spirit that gave me life 

was God’s breath 

and to God has returned: 

my body was earth, and fell here to the grave. 


But the light of the moon 

fades, and I must leave you. 

I shall see you again 

` when life forsakes you, and only then. 


Go, and my blessing with you. 

I say no more. What remains 

I shall disclose later. 

Farewell, my child, farewell . . . 
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The vision vanishes, leaving the poet ‘in thick darkness’. He now 
laments her absence and proclaims his intention to cross over 
the abyss which separates them—a ‘crossing over’ that repre- 
sents a triumph over death and death’s laws: 


O voice, O mother, 
consolation of my childhood, 
eyes which shed on me sweet tears: 


And you, mouth that I kissed 
so many times, with such 
warm love, how many 
boundless abysses divide us? 


Ah, let them be boundless, 
and more than boundless, 
intrepidly I shall cross them, 
seeking you. 


Now my lips can kiss 
the knees of death, 
now can I crown his skull. 


Where are the roses? Fetch 

the fadeless wreaths and the lyre. 

Sing. 

The terrible enemy has become a friend. 


Can he who embraced frail woman 
put fear 
into the heart of man? 


Who is in danger? 

Now that I face death with courage 
I hold 

the anchor of salvation. 


As the eagle flies from mountain to mountain, 
so I scale 
the difficult cliffs of virtue. 

(To Death) 
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We have called this a ‘key’ poem from two points of view. 
First, because it issues from the heart of Kalvos’ own personal 
situation and, second, because it reveals a perennial human 
situation and one which became particularly acute towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. In fact, the ‘split’ we have 
recognized in Kalvos’ personality and which is reflected in his 
poetry is also that which threatened to destroy and in the end 
did destroy the balanced intellectual ethos of the eighteenth 
century. The ‘split’ in both cases resulted from an inability to 
reconcile and integrate the rational and irrational elements of 
human life on a higher level, on a level of understanding that 
transcends the purely rational level. By and large the eighteenth 
century had suppressed or had attempted to suppress what did 
not conform to the single vision of the mind; it had tended to 
think that what was true must be rational and that to believe in 
what was not rational was a sign of superstition or marked a 
` stage in human development which man must surpass. Rational 
truth was what it most valued, not supra-rational truth. In his 
ode ‘To Death’ Kalvos steps out of the closed world of the 
eighteenth century and reveals the depths beyond. This comes 
about by a strange but crucial logic. That state of paradisaical 
pre-conscious innocence from which life had ‘fallen’ was, for 
reasons we have seen, associated for Kalvos with his mother: his 
mother symbolized this state for him. But now this mother was 
dead and in the kingdom of death—buried, one might say, in 
the deepest recesses of the poet’s memory. Thus, by that strange 
logic of which we have spoken, aaa er paradisaical state, 
symbolized by the mother, now itself exists in the kingdom of 
death, in the unexplored depths of the human memory. It 
follows that the only way of recovering it is by going beyond the 
limits of the conscious daylight world and by penetrating into 
and resuscitating those inner depths of memory: 


How many 
boundless abysses divide us? 


Ah, let them be boundless, 
and more than boundless, 
intrepidly I shall cross them 
seeking you. 
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Man’s life is a ceaseless revolving between light and death. 
Somewhere beyond the gulf which opens at the frontiers of the 
daylight world of rational consciousness is the other world. To 
realize this other world so that its vitalities and understandings 
penetrate and enrich his ordinary mortal life, man must cross 
over this gulf. He must visit death’s kingdom. This is the 
recognition which Kalvos’ ‘To Death’ expresses. 

But what happens? Does Kalvos in fact seek to live out this 
recognition? On the contrary, like Gray, he shuts the gates, puts 
on the mask, posturizes, talks of scaling cliffs of virtue or, in 
another poem, of playing the lyre at the edge of the open tomb. 
He does not in fact (at least as far as we can judge from his 
poetry) realize the full significance of that metaphysical death, if 
one may call it that, which lies at the heart of all important 
spiritual experience and which is the prelude to any real life. He 
remains on this side of it. He does not cross the gulf which 
divides him from that fuller state of existence of which he is 
aware. George Seferis, in a critical study of Kalvos’ work, has 
compared Kalvos with Hamlet: ‘The Prince of Denmark wishes 
to kill the murderer of his father, and he kills, behind the screen, 
Polonius. What has happened to him? He explains and talks 
when he should be acting. The same thing happens sometimes 
to Kalvos: he talks, he does not act. Poetry is also an 
action . . .' 

This is a just assessment. Kalvos had a sense of human destiny 
which went beyond that of the eighteenth century within whose 
conventions he wrote and to a large extent lived. But instead of 
remaining true to this sense and realizing that destiny and the 
vision of life that went with it, he dressed up both in a mass 
of moral, literary, and political verbiage borrowed from 
contemporary fashion, and in the end he smothered them 
altogether. He was unwilling or unable to face the reality of 
which he was aware. He sacrificed the private being, to whom 
the poet must always remain faithful, to the impersonal, public, 
and conventional figure of the poet. His decision to go to 
Greece to ‘exposer un coeur de plus au feu de Musulmans’ was in 
fact simply one further rhetorical gesture with which he sought 
to avoid what for him would have meant real action: an attempt 
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to heal the breach in his divided nature. Such action would have 
meant for him a vital re-orientation. It is a big step from that 
optimism which leads man to think he can find perfectibility and 
happiness in and through a properly organized society and 
which presupposes therefore man’s natural goodness—it is a 
big step from this optimism to a view which sees life in society 
and nature as tragic conflict and struggle in which man’s worst 
enemy is himself. Kalvos, it seems, was not able to make that 
step. He clung to his public optimism in spite of his inner 
knowledge of a world beyond such optimism. As a result, his 
gesture of self-sacrifice for the sake of his country, being but a 
gesture, crumbled at the first touch of reality. As we have seen, 
Kalvos left Greece for Corfu a few days after his arrival at 
Nauplia and, so far as his poetry is concerned, the rest is silence. 
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Byzantine ‘Nationalism’ and the 
Nicaean Empire 


MICHAEL ANGOLD 


The fall of Constantinople on the night of 13 April 1204 to the 
Venetians and the soldiers of the fourth crusade is taken as the 
crucial turning point of the history of the later Byzantine 
Empire. For many the final period of Byzantine history is 
nothing but the pathetic survival ofa state built on the memories 
of its former greatness. This is in many ways far too gloomy a 
picture. Constantinople was to be recovered by the Byzantines in 
1261; and we should not forget that the last centuries of 
Byzantium saw a flowering of Byzantine art and scholarship. 
This achievement naturally directs our attention to the period of 
exile, when the foundations of this “Last Byzantine Renaissance’, 
as it has been called, were laid. In exile the Byzantine Empire was 
re-established and the Byzantine heritage preserved, at a time 
when both appeared to be in danger of being recreated in a 
Latin image, for a Latin emperor and a Latin patriarch had been 
established in Constantinople in place of the Byzantine emperor 
and the Byzantine patriarch. The fall of Constantinople, indeed, 
produced a feeling of fatalism and despondency among the 
Byzantines. There was a tendency to accept the Latin conquest. 
The peasantry of Thrace even took pleasure in the discomfiture 
of the Byzantine aristocrats and intellectuals of Constantinople.! 

Some Byzantine magnates attempted to organize resistance to 
the Latin conquest, but even this, at least in the aftermath of 
the fall of Constantinople, was probably done in the hope of 
securing a favourable bargaining position with the Latins. One 

1. Nicetas Choniates, Historia (CSHB), p. 785, ll. 7-17. 
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of the great Byzantine magnates of Thrace, the Caesar Theodore 
Vranas, entered the ranks of the Latin aristocracy.? Even 
Michael Angelos, the founder of what we have come to know as 
the Despotate of Epiros, was willing to submit for a short while 
to the authority of the Latin emperor.’ 

The defeat of the Latins by the Bulgarians at the battle of 
Adrianople in March 1205 and the presumed death of the Latin 
Emperor Baldwin changed the situation. Michael Angelos and 
another Byzantine aristocrat, Theodore Laskaris, were given the 
opportunity to turn centres of resistance into veritable states. 
Theodore Laskaris was of course the more enterprising. He was 
the son-in-law of a previous Byzantine Emperor, Alexios III 
Angelos (1195-1208), and held the rank of Despot. This was 
normally reserved at that time for the heir-apparent of the 
imperial throne. Theodore had himself proclaimed emperor at 
Nicaea, most probably in 1206, and two years later had a 
patriarch elected, who claimed to be the successor of the 
oecumenical patriarch of Constantinople. The first act of the 
newly-elected patriarch Michael Autoreianos was to crown 
Theodore Laskaris emperor. This was of very great importance, 
as it symbolized that the twin pillars of the Byzantine Empire, the 
patriarch and the emperor, had been restored, if only in exile.* 


I 


How did the Byzantines react to the traumatic events of the 
previous four years, to the loss of their capital and of the 
institutions which had given shape to their lives? Did this 
‘cosmic cataclysm’, as one Byzantine contemporary put it, 
compel the Byzantines to make a reappraisal of the traditional 
ideas and institutions around which their Empire had been 
built? Was their sense of identity undermined? Why, for 
instance, did the word ‘Hellene’ come into general use among 
Byzantine intellectuals during the period of exile as a synon 

2. J. Longnon, L'Empire latin de Constantinople et la principauté de Morée (Paris, 
1949), pp. 64, 134. 

3. D. M Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957), pp. 28-9. 

4. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, translated by Joan Hussey 
(and edition, Oxford, 1968), p. 428 and n. 2. 


5. J. Darrouzés, “Les discours d'Euthyme Tornikés (1200—1205), REB, 
XXVI (1968), 82-3. 
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for ‘Roman’, the word that the Byzantines normally applied to 
themselves in order to express their identity? 

Until the last decades of the twelfth century when the first 
examples of this new usage are found,® ‘Hellene’ had been 
synonymous with pagan. Most modern historians have been 
rather circumspect, when dealing with this new usage. Sir Steven 
Runciman, for example, in his work The Last Byzantine 
Renaissance is content to give it a purely cultural connotation.’ 
Professor Vakalopoulos? on the other hand, sees in it 
something of deep significance not only for later Byzantine 
history, but also for the development of modern Greek 
nationalism. He appears to contend that the ‘oecumenical’ or 
‘universalist’ ideas which had been at the heart of the Byzantine 
concept of the state and which helped to define the Byzantines' 
sense of their identity, as the chosen people of the New 
Testament, lost their credibility after 1204. Even if lip service 
continued to be paid to such ideas, they were of little importance 
beside the new currents of thought that were beginning to make 
themselves felt. The main development is seen to be the 
revaluation of Byzantium's classical heritage. This had always 
constituted one of the strands of Byzantine civilization. But after 
1204 it came to be emphasized at the expense of other elements 
within that civilization, in such a way that the Byzantines began 
to see themselves, notas the people of the New Testament, but as 
the heirs of the Ancient Hellenes. The Byzantine sense of identity 
was no longer so much ‘oecumenical’ as ‘national’. In other 
words, whereas the Byzantines had formerly identified 
themselves as members of a polity defined by a particular 
religious mission, they began to identify themselves as 
belonging to a particular people, defined less by religious 
considerations than by a language and a culture which they had 
inherited from Classical Greece. 

Professor Vakalopoulos believes that these basic ideas 
underlying modern Greek nationalism were formulated in the 
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last two centuries of the Byzantine era, where they received their 
most coherent exposition in some of the political writings of 
Gemistos Plethon. The starting-point of this development is, 
according to Vakalopoulos, the Empire of Nicaea, which he 
likens to the cradle of modern Greek nationalism. 

Professor Vakalopoulos has certainly had his critics. The 
most devastating of these? sees no great change in the Byzantine 
concept of the state nor in the Byzantine sense of identity during 
the last centuries of the Empire's existence. It was impossible for 
the Byzantines to rid themselves of their traditional ideas about 
the purpose of the Empire short of apostasy. Even when they 
were tempted to stray from the fold of orthodoxy, they were 
inclined to seek consolation in the works of Julian the Apostate, . 
rather than to formulate new ideas. The Byzantines held to a 
gloomy and backward-looking philosophy. 

The trouble is that each side has tackled the problem from 
different directions and there is surprisingly little common 
ground between them. Professor Vakalopoulos only implies 
what he understands by modern Greek nationalism. Professor 
Mango, for his part, defines elsewhere all too clearly what he 
means by *Byzantinism'.!? It is a complex of ideas that gave to 
the Byzantines their particular sense of identity. This turned ona 
view of historical development and of the role which the 
Byzantine Empire possessed in the unfolding of the pattern of 
history. History was the working of Divine Providence from the 
Creation to the Last Judgement. The Empire was the vessel 
designed by God to support and protect the Church in its 
mission to spread the ‘Word of God’ and to bring men to 
salvation. The Emperor was the helmsman who, with God's aid, 
steered this vessel. In the ‘Last Days’ he would go out against the 
‘Anti-Christ’ and bring his people to Jerusalem for the Last 
Judgement. Such views hardly left much room for ‘nationalism’. 
Indeed, Professor Mango make little allowance for the ways in 
which such a view of history might be adapted to the changing 
circumstances of the Byzantine Empire and dismisses the new 
usage of ‘Hellene’ as irrelevant. As a result, he never comes to 
grips with Professor Vakalopoulos's basic contentions. 

9. C. Mango, inJHS, LXXXVIII (1968), 256-8. 
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The whole question appears to turn on the precise meaning of 
the new usage of ‘Hellene’. Is it irrelevant or fundamental to the 
Byzantines’ view of themselves in the closing period of their 
history? As Professor Irmscher has recently shown," this is a 
question that benefits from being placed within the firm context 
of the period of exile, when this usage was generalized. Having 
accepted almost without question that Nicaea was ‘the Centre of 
Greek Patriotism’, he has then asked himself whether this 
patriotism looked backward to Byzantium’s universalist 
pretensions or forward to modern Greek nationalism. His 
method is to examine very briefly the ideas of a series of Nicaean 
scholars and his conclusion is that their ‘thought-world’ is 
specifically Byzantine, bound up with the ‘oecumenical’ 
aspirations of Empire and Orthodoxy. He ends on a rhetorical 
note: ‘the ideology and the policies derived from it were 
orientated according to a model that was set in the past, while, 
unknown to, and very probably unwilled by, their exponents, 
developments were already being announced to which in days to 
come the future would belong . . .’.!? There is a paradox here 
which deserves to be examined more attentively. 


II 


One thing is certain: the immediate reaction of the Byzantines to 
the fall of Constantinople was entirely traditional. It was a 
divine punishment for their sins and factiousness. The parallel 
which the Byzantines liked to draw between themselves and the 
Children of Israel was enhanced. Just as the Jews had endured 
exile at Babylon, so the Byzantines were exiled to Nicaea. For 
the Byzantine historian, Nicetas Choniates, who after long 
wanderings reached the safety of Nicaea, the waters of Lake 
Askania were his waters of Babylon.!? But he had no need to 
despair. An emperor had been set up in exile at Nicaea. The new 
emperor Theodore Laskaris, it was fervently believed, would 
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recover Constantinople, once the Byzantines had been cleansed 
of their sins; he would be a new Melchizedech or Zorobabel who 
would lead his npe back to the new Sion—Constantinople.!* 

The newly-elected patriarch Michael Autoreianos considered 
that exile was a divine punishment for the sins of the Byzantines, 
but believed that the restoration of the imperial office pointed to 
their eventual salvation. It was a sign that God's favour would 
return to them. His view of the imperial office was entirely 
traditional. It was the essential institution upon which the state 
was founded. In the following passage he put forward a view of 
the imperial office, which would have met with the complete 
approval of Eusebius of Caesarea :!5 


God gave us the Empire as a monarchical institution in the 
likeness of his own government, thus setting aside for all time 
the disorder that results from polyarchy. He established it at 
the time of his incarnation, so that those who believed in Him 
should not behave to one another in a heedless and foolish 
fashion and should not in their wickedness destroy both 
themselves and their faith. You know how God has punished 
us for our sins so that we were almost in danger of being 
handed over to the barbarians, but He took pity on us again 
and restored our first born, the Empire, and raised up for us 
an emperor both industrious and painstaking, such as the 
time required. . . . 


This traditional view of the imperial office was to be reiterated 
throughout the period of exile. It was to be formulated in a 
particularly high-handed manner in a letter which the Nicaean 
Emperor Theodore II Laskaris wrote to the Bishop of Cotrone 
in southern Italy. He stressed the emperor's prerogative of 
calling together and presiding over a general council of the 
Church, even claiming the right to decide questions of dogma 
which the council had failed to settle. He emphasized his 
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‘universalist’ view of the imperial office, by insisting that he 
would not be swayed in his decisions by considerations of 
language, only by those of Christian orthodoxy.'® 

At first sight, the experience of exile made the Byzantines cling 
all the more strongly to their traditional attachment to the 
imperial office and to their intuition that they were the chosen 
people of the New Testament. The repetition of traditional 
formulae must have provided a comforting element of con- 
tinuity at a time of uncertainty. But it cloaked changes in the 
imperial office and in the relations between the Byzantine 
emperor and patriarch and other Orthodox countries. This was 
accompanied by a hardening of attitudes towards outsiders, 
whether Orthodox or Latin, and perhaps even towards 
Muslims.!? This is the background against which the new usage 
of ‘Hellene’ came to be generalized. 


III 


It goes without saying that the imperial office lay at the heart of 
the Byzantine constitution. This does not mean that there was no 
constitutional development at Byzantium. There was always 
some attempt to adapt the theory of imperial autocracy to the 
realities of the time.!5 Never was this more necessary than after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1204, which exposed the fragility of 
the imperial ideal. Constitutional development during the 
period of exile at Nicaea was in two main directions. Efforts 
were made, on the one hand, to reconcile imperial absolutism 
with aristocratic privilege and, on the other, to place it in an 
‘Hellenic’ context. These developments should be seen as an 
attempt to give the ‘universalist’ pretensions which the 
Emperors of Nicaea sought to keep alive some basis of reality in 
the political situation existing after the fall of Constantinople. It 
has to be admitted that they were to have little lasting impact 
upon Byzantine constitutional ideas, because at their very core 
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was a contradiction between ‘national’ and ‘universalist’ 
aspirations. 

Particularly instructive is the letter of the Emperor John III 
Vatatzes to Pope Gregory IX.!? Its intention was to uphold the 
imperial claims of the Nicaean emperor against those of the 
Latin emperor of Constantinople. John Vatatzes insisted that he 
had received the gift of royalty directly from Constantine the 
Great, something that the Latin emperor could not claim. At the 
same time, the Nicaean emperor emphasized his Hellenic 
descent and exalted the wisdom of the Greek people. 
Traditional Byzantine claims are placed in the face of Latin 
pretensions in an *Hellenic' context. 

The imperial claims of the Latin emperors may have been one 
reason why greater emphasis seems to have been placed at 
Nicaea upon the rite of anointing an emperor than had been the 
case before 1204. This can also be explained as a reaction against 
the pretensions of the Greek emperor of Thessalonica, 
Theodore Angelos, who was crowned and anointed emperor, 
probably in the year 1227, by the Archbishop of Ohrid, 
Demetrios Chomatianos. The Nicaean Patriarch Germanos II 
protested that the archbishop was usurping a patriarchal 
prerogative: ‘From what wild olive tree could he have extracted 
the oil? Whence could he have procured the unguent for 
coronation, the consecration and use of which were reserved for 
the patriarch."?o 

The importance attached to the rite of anointing by the 
emperors of Nicaea is underlined by the events of the autumn of 
1254. The Emperor John Vatatzes and his Patriarch Manuel I 
died within a few days of one another. The new Emperor 
Theodore II Laskaris hastened to have a new patriarch elected, 
for he refused to set out against the Bulgarians until he had been 
anointed.?! The rite of anointing emphasized the unique status 
of the holder of the imperial office. This required greater stress, 
as it became increasingly difficult to reconcile imperial pre- 
rogative with aristocratic privilege and the theory of imperial 
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autocracy with the claims of the magnates to hereditary rank 
and office. 

Surprisingly, an attempt to do this was made by that most 
autocratic of Nicaean Emperors, Theodore II Laskaris. In a 
treatise addressed to his favourite, George Mouzalon, he 
suggested that, in return for complete loyalty and obedience, a 
subject might expect his sovereign’s friendship and that from 
this all the benefits he desired were likely to spring.?? This hardly 
amounts to the formulation of a feudal contract, as has 
sometimes been urged.? Theodore’s ideas are rooted in 
Hellenistic philosophy. Indeed, it might be thought that this 
was all an intellectual game without any practical application, 
but it can be argued that Theodore's ideas on friendship were 
relevant to the needs of his time. They might have allowed him 
to go some way in meeting aristocratic claims, while appearing 
to preserve intact the theory of imperial autocracy. 

After Theodore's death in 1258 these ideas were to influence 
the debates over the regency for his young son John IV Laskaris. 
The problem was: how was authority within the state to be 
exercised during a minority? George Mouzalon, who had been 
appointed regent by the dying emperor, was willing to submit 
this choice to the approval of an assembly of notables, which is 
almost certainly to be identified with the senate. He was even 
prepared to see the final choice of a regent vested in this 
assembly and argued that whomsoever it elected regent should 
be responsible to it and in this way it would be a guarantee of the 
rights of the young emperor.?* Mouzalon also emphasized the 
importance of the mutual relationship between emperor and 
subject. He developed the ideas of his master Theodore 
Laskaris: in return for loyalty and faithful service a subject 
might expect a just reward from the emperor. Ironically, this 
had not been the case under Theodore II Laskaris. His brutality 
and arbitrary government had ien the love that ought to 
have provided a basis for the mutual obligations of emperor and 
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subject.2> It can be seen that in the context of a minority 
Theodore Laskaris’s ideas on friendship were being developed 
in the direction of a feudal contract. 

At least, this is how Michael Palaiologos, the leader of the 
opposition to Mouzalon, construed his speech. He put forward 
a different point of view, maintaining that a man who had 
bound himself by oath to serve the emperor was completely 
subject to his will. He considered that Mouzalon's ideas about 
the accountability of the regent to an assembly threatened to 
undermine imperial authority. ‘Not all of us can rule,’ he said, 
‘not all of us can give orders, for the rule of the many is 
anarchy.’?? His defence of the traditional authority of the 
emperor was paradoxically to be vindicated by his usurpa- 
tion. 

The debates over the regency following the death of Theodore 
II Laskaris allow us a glimpse of the uncertainties that in 
practice surrounded the nature of imperial authority during the 
period of exile. Outwardly, at least, itbore some resemblance to 
that of the ‘national’ monarchies that were developing in both 
eastern and western Europe. National aspirations came to be 
closely linked with an attachment to the ruling dynasty. 
Symptomatic of this was the ruler cult. Nowhere can this be seen 
more clearly than in Serbia, where Stephen Nemanja (c. 
1166—96), the founder of the medieval Serbian state, was revered 
as a saint from the early years of the thirteenth century.?* This 
calls to mind the canonization not only of St. Louis of France, 
but also of his contemporary, the Nicaean Emperor John 
Vatatzes. But whereas in France and Serbia the veneration of a 
saintly king went to strengthen the monarchy, in Byzantium the 
cult of St. John the Merciful only helped to console the Greeks 
of western Anatolia when faced with Turkish conquest and 
rule.?? 
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IV 


Despite the growth of ‘national’ consciousness among the 
Orthodox peoples of the Balkans, they continued to pay lip 
service to the ‘universalist’ pretensions of the Byzantine 
Emperor. His role as the protector of the Orthodox Church 
gave him real, if never properly defined, authority over the 
whole community of Orthodox outside the boundaries of the 
Byzantine state. The Emperors of Nicaea laid claim to the 
prerogatives which their ‘Byzantine’ predecessors had exercised 
over the Orthodox Church before 1204. Again, there was a 
dogged adherence to traditional ideas and formulae in the face 
of a new situation. The Emperors of Nicaea acted out the 
traditional imperial role: they called church councils and 
distributed their largesse throughout the Orthodox world. They 
took under their protection those Orthodox living under the 
rule of the Latins and of the Seljuqs of Rum. But, whatever their 
claims, there can be little doubt that their real authority within 
the Orthodox community was much less than that enjoyed by 
their predecessors. They were forced to accept that the ties 
binding it together had grown much weaker in the aftermath of 
the fall of Constantinople. The Orthodox Church in Russia 
obtained a measure of independence. The autonomy of the 
Orthodox Churches in Serbia and Bulgaria was recognized by 
the emperors and patriarchs of Nicaea.*? 

The relations between the autocephalous Church of Cyprus 
and Nicaea are revealing, because traditionally the Byzantine 
emperor was responsible for approving the appointment of the 
Orthodox archbishop of Cyprus and instituting him into his 
office.?! Despite the fact that the island of Cyprus had been 
conquered by the Latins, the Orthodox Church of Cyprus was 
almost certainly the first to recognize the legitimacy of the 
Orthodox patriarch installed at Nicaea. As early as 1209 the 
bishop of Paphos came to obtain from the newly-elected 
patriarch and his synod recognition of the validity of the 
election of the new archbishop of Cyprus. The rights of the 
emperor in this matter may well have been passed over, but by 
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the end of Theodore I Laskaris’s reign they had been restored. 
The next archbishop of Cyprus, Neophytos, came to Nicaea to 
be formally instituted into his office by Theodore Laskaris. 

Archbishop Neophytos gave full expression of his loyalty to 
the emperor of Nicaea when he wrote that he and his flock 
recognized the Emperor John Vatatzes as their true lord. But 
this is rather deceptive, for the autocephalous Church of Cyprus 
was to move out of its Nicaean orbit. This was largely because 
Archbishop Neophytos was jealous of the rights of his church 
and was unwilling to tolerate any interference from the 
patriarch at Nicaea. The Patriarch Germanos II’s warning to the 
Cypriots of the dangers of submission to the Latin church 
brought forth from Neophytos a succinct statement and defence 
of the autocephalous status of his church and an appeal to John 
Vatatzes that he should stop the patriarch meddling in its 
internal affairs. By 1250 the archbishop was proposing that his 
church should become directly dependent upon the papacy, as it 
had once been upon the Byzantine emperor, and that Rome 
should be the final court of appeal for all cases coming before its 
courts. These proposals were enshrined ten years later in Pope 
Alexander IV’s Constitutio Cypria. 

Even in Epiros there was a danger that an autonomous 
Orthodox church would be set up. Its ruler, Theodore Angelos, 
conquered the city of Thessalonica in 1224 and made it the 
capital of his territories. He immediately had himself 
proclaimed emperor, but may not have been crowned until 
some three years later.*? Theodore and his chief ecclesiastical 
adviser, the canonist Demetrios Chomatianos, wished to 
establish an independent church, centred on the autocephalous 
archbishopric of Ohrid, of which Chomatianos had been 
archbishop since c. 1216. An attempt to obtain Nicaean 
recognition of its autonomous status failed in the face of the 
intransigence of the Nicaean patriarch and perhaps of the 
jealousy of the metropolitan of Thessalonica.** Canonical 

32. L. Stiernon, ‘Les origines du despotat d'Epire (suite), Actes du XIIe 
Congrès d'Etudes Byzantines. Ochride 1961, II (Belgrade, 1964), pp. 197—202. 

33. D. M. Nicol, ‘Ecclesiastical Relations between the Despotate of Epiros 
and the Kingdom of Nicaea in the years 1215 to 1230’, B, XXII (1952), 207-28; 
R.-J. Loenertz, 'Lettre de Geroges Bardanés, métropolite de Corcyre, au 
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relations between Epiros and the patriarchate at Nicaea were 
broken off. If Theodore Angelos’s Empire at Thessalonica had 
survived, as one of the major powers in the Balkans, then the 
autonomous status of the church within its frontiers would 
almost certainly have been recognized by Nicaea. The situation 
was altered by Theodore’s defeat at the hands of the Bulgarians 
in 1230 and the way was prepared for the reunification in August 
1232 of the church in Epiros with the patriarchate at Nicaea.** 

It seems fair to suggest that in practice the nature of the 
Orthodox community changed radically during the period of 
exile. It became far more a union of churches than a single 
church. Nicaea might be recognized as the centre of this 
community, but the authority exercised by its emperors and 
patriarchs amounted to little more than a primacy of honour. 

Nikephoros Blemmydes was perhaps the only contemporary 
to have grasped the significance of this new situation. He 
opposed Nicaean attempts to conquer the territories of other 
Orthodox rulers, such as the Angeloi in Epiros and the Gavalas 
family on the island of Rhodes. Against the official Nicaean view 
that they were rebels, he maintained that they possessed a 
hereditary right to their territories.55 The Emperor of Nicaea, in 
his view, was only one among several Orthodox sovereigns, if 
the most prestigious. As an essential binding force of the 
Orthodox community, the imperial office had at.best only an 
insignificant role beside the dogma and institutions of the 
Orthodox Church. It was for this reason that he acted as the 
spokesman for the autonomy of the church at Nicaea from 
imperial interference. He refused to accept the patriarchate at 
the beginning of Theodore II Laskaris's reign, even though the 
emperor begged him to accept it. He did not trust his former 
pupil's headstrong ways and aero! had no intention of 
becoming the emperor’s ‘minister of religion'.59 In 1256 he was 
to denounce the emperor for calling together a synod of the 
church which he then used for blatantly political purposes: the 

34. J. M. Hoeck and R.-J. Loenertz, Nikolaos- Nektarios von Otranto, Abt von 
Casole: Beitrüge zur Geschichte der ost-westlichen Beziehungen unter Innozenz III. und 
Friederich 11 (Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 11) (Ettal, 1965), pp. 158-9. 

$5. Blemmydes, p. 36, ll. 16—19, p. 62, ll. 11-21. Cf. Blemmydae, Nicephori, 
Epistulae, Appendix III of Theodori Ducae Lascaris Epistolae, ed. N. Festa 
(Florence, 1898), pp. 320-4. 

36. Blemmydes, pp. 41-5, 88—9. Cf. Acropolites, I, pp. 106-7. 
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emperor induced it to put his enemy, Michael Angelos, the 
ruler of Epiros, and his people under an interdict.” This 
incident clouded relations between Blemmydes and Theodore 
II Laskaris. Even when the emperor was on his deathbed, 
Blemmydes refused to forgive him.?$ 


V 


Blemmydes's views were highly idiosyncratic and never received 
any official sanction, but they emphasized how imperial 
authority was coming to be confined within a 'national' 
framework. Such a framework received clearer definition as a 
result of a hardening of traditional Byzantine attitudes to 
outsiders, which occurred during the period of exile. The 
Byzantines continued to believe that the hope of salvation and 
adherence to the law set them above the barbarians, who by 
their very nature were cruel and uncivilized. The preamble to a 
deed of 1246 drawn up for a monk living near Smyrna begins:?? 


Scythians, Persians, Arabs, and the whole barbarian race hold 
to the custom of their fathers instead of to the law; among 
them instruments of torture, swords, and wars preserve for all 
time the natural cruelty that lies within them, whereas we are 
Christians who hope to stand at the Last Judgement before 
the all-seeing eye of the Lord Christ. 


It was not just religion that separated the Byzantines from 
other peoples. Such a consideration did not apply in the case of 
the Slav peoples of the Balkans. These were distinguished from 
the Byzantines rather by race and language. During the period 
of exile the racial and linguistic differences between the 
Byzantines and the Bulgarians were particularly emphasized. 
The Nicaean historian George Akropolites thought that it was 
perfectly natural that the Bulgarians living in the Nicaean 
territories in Macedonia should join their compatriots and 
revolt against the rule of the Nicaean alloglossoi.*? 


37. Blemmydes, pp. 45-7. 
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By the same token it was expected that the Byzantines of 
Macedonia would throw off the Bulgarian yoke and accept 
Nicaean rule. This emerges most clearly from the speech made 
in September 1246 by a leading citizen of the Macedonian town 
of Melnik, when its people were debating whether or not to 
surrender their town to the Nicaean Emperor John Vatatzes. It 
deserves to be quoted in full:*! 


The rule of Kallimanos’s son (i.e. the Bulgarian Tsar Michael 
Asen [1246—-56]) will mean for us oppression. It was only a 
hope that Kallimanos (i.e. the Bulgarian Tsar Koloman Asen 
[1241-46]) would live to be a man and that, reaching 
manhood, when it is possible to distinguish the good man 
from the worthless, he would have granted us his favour 
rather than his ill-will. An evil stroke of fortune has taken this 
hope away from us; and for us it is just a question of another 
child ruling over the Bulgarians. We shall perhaps appear 
worse than stupid if we abandon ourselves to further 
misfortune, by choosing to pass our lives without a ruler, a 
condition that gives rise to so many sufferings. Since the 
Emperor of the ‘Romans’ (‘Byzantines’) happens to be close at 
hand, we ought to entrust ourselves to him, since he is a good 
ruler, who not only perceives whether a man is good or bad, 
but also has a rightful claim upon us; for our region used 
to form a part of the ‘Roman’ (‘Byzantine’) Empire. The 
Bulgarians in their grasping way made themselves masters 
of Melnik, even though we all originally came from 
Philippopolis and are by race pure ‘Romans’ (‘Byzantines’). 
There is another reason why the Emperor of the ‘Romans’ 
(‘Byzantines’) has a just and true claim upon us, even if we 
have been subjected to the Bulgarians. His son, the Emperor 
Theodore, is the son-in-law of the late Emperor of the 
Bulgarians Asan (i.e. Ivan Asen II [1218—41]); and now 
(Theodore's] wife, the daughter of the said emperor, has 
become and been proclaimed Empress by the ‘Romans’ 
(‘Byzantines’). All that has been said previously is rendered 
irrelevant by these considerations; and it is our duty to go to 
him (i.e. the Emperor John Vatatzes) and to bow our necks to 
the yoke of his servitude; for the yoke of wise and venerable 
41. Ibid., pp. 76-7. 
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emperors is more beneficial and far easier to bear than that of 
child rulers. 


This speech had the desired effect. The people of Melnik 
surrendered their town to the Nicaean emperor. One can be 
sure that this speech contained a great deal of Nicaean 
propaganda, but it is none the less instructive. Possibly, the fear 
of living without an effective ruler together with John Vatatzes’s 
reputation as a wise and just ruler were the main practical 
considerations which persuaded the people of Melnik to open 
their gates to the Nicaean forces. Their action could be justified 
on the ground that the son of the Nicaean emperor had a claim 
to the town in his wife’s right, but there was also the question of 
race. The people of Melnik claimed to be pure ‘Romans’ 
(‘Byzantines’) and therefore quite distinct from the Bulgarians. 

Considerations of race and language did not apply to the 
Greeks of Epiros. The Nicaeans regarded them as their 
homophyloi but they were enemies who were not to be trusted.‘ 
Experience had taught that their submission brought with it no 
loyalty. But the gulf separating the Greeks of Nicaea and 
Epiros appears to have gone deeper than this. The Epirots were 
deemed to have no share in Nicaea’s ‘Hellenic’ heritage. George 
Akropolites must have had such a consideration in mind when 
he insisted that the Pindos mountains separated Epiros from 
‘our Hellenic land’ (Hellenis),44 

This ‘Hellenic land’, or Hellas, as it was sometimes called, was 
identified by some writers of the time even more narrowly. For 
Theodore II Laskaris it was the Nicaean territories in Asia 
Minor.’ In some way this was an artificial and rhetorical usage, 
much like the convention adopted by intellectuals during the 
period of exile of referring to Nicaea as a New Athens,*® but it 
was not completely so. Most clearly it mirrored a cultural 
identity which was brought into focus by the experience of exile. 
If exile enhanced the parallel between the Byzantines and the 

42. E.g. A. Dmitrievskij, Opisanie liturgicheskikh rukopisej (Kiev, 1895), 1, pt 1, 
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Children of Israel, so was another parallel strengthened, that 
with the ‘Ancient Hellenes’. Like them, the Nicaeans found 
themselves surrounded by a barbarian sea that threatened to 
overwhelm them; and they too were able to throw the 
barbarians back. The Patriarch Germanos II compared John 
Vatatzes’s victory over the Latins of Constantinople at 
Poimanenon in 1224 to the victories of Marathon and Salamis.*’ 

The new usage of ‘Hellene’ to mean ‘Byzantine’ may have 
stemmed from the need felt by the Byzantines to stress the gulf 
that separated them from the Latins, who also had some claim 
to be considered 'Romans'.55 This became all the more 
necessary during the period of exile when it became apparent 
that the Latins posed a threat to that cultural superiority which 
the Byzantines had always taken for granted. 

Theodore II Laskaris led the fight against barbarism at the 
Nicaean court and believed that it was his duty to foster the 
study of philosophy since there was a danger that ‘Philosophy’ 
would abandon the Byzantines and find refuge among the 
Latins. On one occasion, a disputation took place between 
scholars of the Nicaean court and members of a Hohenstaufen 
embassy. Theodore Laskaris claimed that victory went to the 
Nicaean party and believed that this reflected great credit upon 
the Hellenes.*° 

The new usage of ‘Hellene’ was limited to a small circle of 
scholars at the Nicaean court and emphasized the cultural 
identity of the Byzantines as the heirs of the ‘Ancient Hellenes', 
but it ought also to be placed in the wider context of a patriotism 
which the struggle to recover Constantinople had intensified 
and narrowed. Indicative of this was the grant made on the eve 
of the reconquest of Constantinople to a monastery near 


47. J. Nicole, ‘Bref inédit de Germain H, patriarche de Constantinople 
(Année 1230), avec une recension nouvelle du chrysobulle de l'empereur Jean 
Ducas Vatacés', REG, VII (1894), 77, |. 12. 
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Smyrna by the widow of a high Nicaean functionary. This was 
done in memory of her husband’s great exertions on behalf of 
‘Romania’.*! It was a patriotism that stemmed at least in part 
from attachment to the soil of Anatolia. In the summer of 1256 
Theodore II Laskaris sent an official letter to the cities of Asia 
Minor announcing his victory over the Bulgarians. This he 
dedicated to ‘our Holy Mother Anatolia'.5? 

There was another side to this love of Anatolia. This was a 
growing xenophobia. The massacre by the Byzantines of the 
Armenians living in the Troad, which occurred in 1205, is 
possibly best described as an accident of war.5* A better example 
of xenophobia is to be seen in John Vatatzes’s attempt to convert 
the Jews settled within his territories by force to Christianity.** 
He also tried to prevent the import of foreign cloth in order 
to foster the domestic industry. The same spirit is to be 
apprehended in the military reforms that his son, Theodore H 
Laskaris, projected, but did not live to complete. He wished to 
exclude all foreigners from his army and to recruit his troops 
entirely from his own subjects.’ Xenophobia can also be seen at 
a more personal level. Gregory of Cyprus, the future patriarch, 
left his native island in order to seek a more congenial education 
at Nicaea which was renowned as a centre of learning. He 
wished to sit at the feet of the most famous of Nicaean scholars, 
Nikephoros Blemmydes. But Blemmydes's students refused to 
allow him to approach their master not only because he was 
poor, but also because he was a foreigner.5' 


VI 


These attitudes hardly stemmed directly from a consciousness of 
a ‘Hellenic’ past. The Jews had been persecuted at Byzantium 
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before this. Xenophobia can almost be said to have been a 
Byzantine characteristic. Racial exclusivity, at least among the 
upper classes, was part of the Byzantine belief in their innate 
superiority, as a chosen people. The Byzantines also displayed a 
strong attachment to their native land. One has only to think of 
those citizens of Adrianople who were deported in 813 by the 
Bulgarian ruler Krum to the lands beyond the Danube. Nearly 
twenty-five years later they were to fight their way back to 
Byzantine territory.5* 

Does this mean that the new usage of the word 'Hellene' was 
indeed irrelevant? I believe that it only appears irrelevant if it is 
considered in isolation from other developments that were 
taking place during the period of exile. At first sight, these 
display a contradictory character. There was a dogged 
adherence to traditional formulae. Yet, if the theory of imperial 
autocracy was faithfully preserved, the range of imperial 
authority was restricted. The authority which the Byzantine 
emperor exercised over the Orthodox community was 
noticeably reduced: his power was effectively limited to his own 
territories. Even within these the emperor was forced to take 
account of the increased power of the aristocracy in government 
and society. The bureaucratic machinery of government, the 
practical concomitant of imperial autocracy, disappeared and 
was replaced by a household form of government.*? All in all, 
the Nicaean Empire displayed surprising resemblances to the 
kingdoms of western Europe. 

This contradictory character is perhaps best explained as a 
reaction to the circumstances of exile which emphasized how far 
from reality the ‘universalist’ pretensions of Byzantium now 
were. There was an attempt—how conscious it is difficult to 
say—to imbue traditional ideas about the nature of the state and 
the identity of the Byzantines with a meaning that was relevant 
to the conditions of exile. ‘Universalist’ claims had to be 
accommodated to a new context which can be described as 
‘national’, given that the Nicaeans appear to have been very 
conscious of their identity, even going so far as to exclude the 
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Greeks of Epiros. It is certainly true that their identity was built 
on claims that their state was the heir of Byzantium, but the fall 
of Constantinople meant that the precise meaning of ‘Byzantine’ 
or ‘Roman’ was in doubt. It was given altered significance by 
correlating it with ‘Hellene’, thus placing the identity of the 
Byzantines (‘Romans’) in a more precise cultural, linguistic, and 
racial context. 

One is not dealing with revolutionary changes in modes of 
thought. It is rather that a traditional framework of ideas was 
given new meaning. The transference of Constantinople’s 
‘oecumenical’ claims to Nicaea could only mean that they would 
be developed within a ‘national’ context. But we are dealing 
with potential rather than actual developments. The radical 
reinterpretation of Byzantine ideology along ‘national’ lines was 
cut short by the reconquest of CODE ‘Universalist’ 
pretensions were vindicated and revitalized. This comes out very 
strongly in the great speech which Michael VIII Palaiologos 
made on hearing the wonderful tidings of the recovery of 
Constantinople :® 


You know . . . how formerly God in His wrath stirred up 
contrary winds, how our ancestors were driven from their 
homeland by the Latins, and how their Empire was much 
reduced as a result. . . . You know that our realm stretched 
inland from the sea not two or three days' journey, but ten 
days' or more and that is to say nothing of the islands, some of 
which are very large. But, because of our trespasses against 
Him, God willed or rather allowed this heart of our 
homeland, that is to say Constantinople, to suffer and all the 
rest to die with it, while the Latins, Persians, Bulgarians, and 
Serbs, and many others shared it out. There were even 
‘Romans’ subject to the Empire who usurped authority. Our 
lands were limited to Nicaea, Prousa, Philadelphia, and the 
surrounding districts. Is there any need to say that other areas 
were recovered and through God's mercy were slowly 
brought back to life? But while the Queen of Cities lay outside 
our rule, control over all these regions remained uncertain. 
Did it not so happen that, when we exchanged embassies, we 
were repulsed and ridiculed as men without a state forced by 
60. Pachymeres, I, pp. 153-7. 
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necessity to sojourn far from the imperial throne? It was 
ridiculous when our homeland could only be pointed out by 
the stars for us to seek the rest of the Empire and to claim its 
return from those that held it. And to this end our 
predecessors as emperor suffered much—and until recently 
so did I—but to no purpose, for it was useless to lie awake 
when the City was guarded. In vain was the suffering of those 
who tried to take the city straightaway. These things are in the 
hands of God, of God who knows how to defend a city which 
being unprotected is thought to be in danger and how to 
abandon to the hands of the enemy one garrisoned by mighty 
warriors, for, though we got together great forces and to do 
this went through many difficulties, and though our forces far 
outnumbered the inhabitants of the City, yet nothing was 
achieved. In this way God showed that giving and receiving 
are the work of His mercy alone. Now the day of grace has 
come. How strange it is that this good fortune should occur 
while we are reigning! It is proper for us to give thanks for the 
recovery of our homeland and to hope that, just as it has 
fallen to us without our demanding it, so, in similar fashion, 
will the rest of the Empire. Justice has come full circle. Those 
who were formerly overweening have, with God’s help, been 
humbled. Our fathers did not see God’s mercy, but we being 
their sons have seen it, because God’s beneficence and 
punishments are for the most part meted out not to people 
but to generations. And so it happened in the olden times. 
God promised to the fathers that ‘Good Land’ formerly 
announced to Abraham; He ordered them straightway to 
depart from Egypt and to take possession of it. Yet they left 
their bones in the wilderness, but His assurance was fulfilled 
to their sons, and thus His promise was not broken. 


The restoration of the seat of Empire to Constantinople 
together with Michael Palaiologos’s struggle to recover the lost 
provinces of the Empire meant that the revaluation of 
Byzantium’s classical heritage which took place during the 
period of exile was not given any political expression.5! The 
ideas that were forming during that period remained no more 
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than an undercurrent of thought during the last phase of 
Byzantine history. They briefly emerge during the fifteenth 
century in the political writings of Gemistos Plethon.® His ideas 
for the regeneration of the Byzantine Peloponnese with their 
emphasis upon a national army and economic protectionism 
echo the policies of the emperors of Nicaea. 

The framework of Plethon’s political ideas, like that of the 
Nicaean intellectuals, remained solidly Byzantine. Like them, 
but far more consciously, he attempted to develop traditional 
Byzantine ideas about the nature of the state and the identity of 
the Byzantines along ‘national’ lines. Given the desperate 
situation of the Byzantine Empire in the fifteenth century, 
Plethon’s ideas were of little practical importance. The failure of 
the Nicaean attempt to transform Byzantine ideology was more 
serious. It perhaps helps to explain the impotence of the 
Byzantine state after the failure of Michael VIII Palaiologos’s 
attempt to recover Byzantium’s lost provinces, for the 
Byzantines were thrown back on what has been called ‘Messianic 
Byzantinism’. This was an entirely sterile philosophy. Its core 
was the conviction that the Empire was in its last days and that 
the Last l'udgement was at hand. Perhaps this has distorted our 
view of Byzantine ideology, as a whole, and has left the 
impression that it was far more rigid than was actually the case 
and that it could not be adapted to changing circumstances. 

Indeed, one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
Byzantium would appear to have been the ability to fit itself to 
the many different situations that it faced in the course of its long 
history. As the history of the Nicaean Empire shows, it was even 
possible to adapt to the circumstances of exile, but the fruitful 
developments which resulted were cut short. It is this which is of 
real historical importance. It is of much less importance that 
some of the ideas associated with modern Greek nationalism 
appear to have been anticipated at Nicaea. i 
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Peasant Names in 
Fourteenth-Century Macedonia 


ANGELIKI E. LAIOU 


The historian who is engaged in the study of Byzantine social 
history is faced with a problem common to pre-industrial 
societies, or societies in which the majority of the population is 
both exploited and illiterate.* The sources, written as they are 
by an upper class and largely for an upper class, give relatively 
abundant information about a small segment of the population, 
leaving us in darkness about the rest of society. In Byzantine 
history this is particularly true about the peasantry, which has 
left us only a very few sources of its own, and rather uninspiring 
ones at that. The Byzantine upper class wrote its own history, but 
the Byzantine peasants did not, thus making the task of the 
modern historian more difficult. Despite these problems, work 
has been done on both the urban and the rural population of 
the Empire, and more will probably be done as monastic 
archives become available. The study of the Byzantine peasantry 
is of primary importance. For if we are to understand Byzantine 
society, we must study and understand what happened in the 
countryside. After all, the Byzantine economy rested on 
agriculture, and the social relations which determined the fate 
of the state were, primarily, the social relations prevalent in the 
countryside. 

A serious study of the Byzantine peasant family is one of the 
tasks which should be undertaken. The present essay on peasant 
names is intended as a small contribution in that direction. 


* This article forms part of a larger study, which was undertaken with the 
generous help of the Guggenheim Foundation. 
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Names are seen here primarily as means of social identifi- 
cation. People identify themselves, or are identified by someone 
else, in this case the state, by a shorthand which in Byzantine 
society consists of a baptismal name and some other form 
of identification: possibly a profession, or an indication of 
geographical origin, or a nickname, or an indication of 
relationship to someone else. The method of identification 
which prevails in a society is interesting in itself. It may show 
economic differentiation or social stratification; it may suggest 
movements of migration; it may give us an idea of kinship 
patterns. Baptismal names also show us the patterns of family 
relationships: children may be habitually named after the 
paternal or the maternal grandparents, after the parents, after a 
dead brother or sister. Names may show folk adherence to a 
patron saint of the district, and dio tell us how strictly the 
population adhered to the Christian calendar: the fourteenth- 
century peasant women named Thalassene, or Archonto, the 
men named Petraleiphas or Laodikenos, may have been given a 
Christian name at baptism, but did not use it.! 

What is of interest here is the development of ‘proper’ or 
'family' names out of a primitive means of identification, which 
consisted of the baptismal name and a second identifying factor; 
both these means of identification would be valid for one px 
and one generation alone. On the contrary, ‘proper’ or ‘family’ 


1. Identification of names which appear in praktika will be made in the 
following fashion: the name of the monastery will be given, followed by the 
name of the village in which the household appears, followed by the date of the 
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'Sechs byzantinische Praktika des 14. Jahrhunderts für das Athoskloster 
Iberon', Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.- 
historische Klasse, XXVIII (1949), Kato Volvos, 1341, 8; unpublished praktikon 
for Lavra, no. 109 of the Collége de France, Gomatou, 1321, 27; Dólger, op. 
cit., Iveron, Kato Volvos, 1317, 2; unpublished praktikon of Vatopedi, Collège 
de France no. 334, Zavarnikeia, 11. This is an undated praktikon, but it probably 
dates from or after 1325, since it mentions the ‘theme of Christoupolis’: cf. 
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him and his colleagues, especially Professor N. Svoronos and Miss D. 
Papachryssanthou, for the great kindness and courtesy they extended to me. 
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names identify a family over time, remaining stable over several 
generations. In the case of the ‘great’ families, the establishment 
of ‘proper’ names came early; proud Byzantine aristocrats at the 
end of the Empire could trace their ancestry legitimately back to 
the tenth century, and somewhat fraudulently back to Rome.? 
There are many reasons for this development. For one thing, 
heritability of property makes it necessary to identify a family 
over the generations. Also a family which had served in the army 
or the bureaucracy, which had approached or reached the 
throne, had reasons of pride to pass on its name to the next 
generations, and future generations had every reason to keep 
the name: the proper name of the Palaeologi, for example, was 
Doukas, Angelos, Komnenos, Palaiologos. The Byzantine 
peasants could inherit property, although the kinds of property 
they could inherit varied over time. The other factors which 
were involved in the establishment of family names among the 
aristocracy, however, did not obtain in the peasant class. Even 
for the purpose of inheriting property, it is entirely possible that 
a closed peasant society could rely on memory and on stated 
family relationships. It was, I think, an external factor which 
precipitated a trend towards the development of 'proper' 
names. This external factor was the imperial bureaucracy. In 
fact, the influence of the state is visible even in modern Greece, 
where the stability of family names dates, in the majority of 
cases, only back to the establishment of a modern state, with its 
fiscal and military exigencies. 

In the late Byzantine period, we can see the beginnings of the 
process through which personal, individual, identification of 
peasants was being transformed into inter-generational 
identification. This was a slow process, which seems to have 
been interrupted in the course of the Turkish occupation. It was, 
none the less, visible in the fourteenth century, and occurred 
because of the formalization of social relations of a particular 
kind in the countryside. Lay and ecclesiastical landlords 
received, by imperial grant, lands and revenues; the landlords 
were also granted peasant families, the paroikoi, who made these 

2. A. Laiou, ‘The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Palaeologan Period: A Story 
of Arrested Development’, Viator, IV (1973), 184-40, and n. 11, with a 


bibliography of some of the most important modern studies of Byzantine 
families. 
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lands productive and who, in any case, paid to the landlord the 
taxes they had once paid to the imperial treasury.’ As far as one 
can see, the individual peasant head of household was 
responsible for the payment of his tax, although it is possible 
that some form of collective tax responsibility still existed. In 
other words, there was, and there had been since the eleventh 
century, an individual fiscal responsibility in place of the 
communal one which is commonly associated with the seventh 
through the tenth centuries. In the fourteenth century, and 
partly as a result of this process, the peasant families of paroikoi 
were listed on inventories, along with the other sources of 
revenue which were ceded to the landlords. In the periodic 
reassessment of the possessions and revenues of landlords, the 
lists of peasant households were repeated, and the need to 
identify the households over time helped to solidify the ‘proper’ 
names. 

The sources through which one may study the family 
formation and the slow evolution of family names of the 
Byzantine peasantry are quite numerous for the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and can be found primarily in 
monastic archives. They are of three major types: 1. Acts of sale 
of property by peasants to the monastery.‘ 2. Lists of monastic 
properties which mention the names of peasants, either because 
these are neighbours of the monastery or because they have 


3. G. Ostrogorsky, Pour l'histoire de la féodalité byzantine (Brussels, 1954), 
passim; B. T. Gorjanov, Pozdnevizantiiskii feodalizm (Moscow, 1962); K. V. 
Hvostova, Osobenosti agrarnopravovyh otnoshentt v pozdnet vizantit xiv-xv wv. 
(Moscow, 1968). I should like to list also some of the demographic studies 
which have appeared on the late Byzantine peasantry: D. Jacoby, 'Phénoménes 
de démographie rurale à Byzance aux XIIIe, XIVe et XVe siècles’, Etudes 
rurales, V-VI (1962), 161-82; N. K. Kondov, 'Demographische Notizen über 
die Landbevólkerung aus dem Gebiet des unteren Strymon in der ersten 
Hälfte des XIV Jahrhunderts’, Etudes Balkaniques, II-III (1965), 261—72; N. K. 
Kondov, ‘Za broja na naselenieto v B'lgarija k'm kraja na xiv v.’, Istoricheski 
pregled, XXIV, 5 (1968), 65-9. See also Otto Mazal, ‘Die Praktika des 
Athosklosters Xeropotamou. Ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts’, JOBG, XVII (1968), 85-115. On 
names in the Morea, see Eva Topping’s Appendix I in J. Longnon and P. 
Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres dans la principauté de Morée au XIVe siècle 
(Paris, 1969), pp. 221-81. 

4. See, for example, Jacques Bompaire, Actes de Xéropotamou, in the series 
Archives de l'Athos, published by Paul Lemerle (Paris, 1964), no. 16. 
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acted in some legal capacity, usually as witnesses.’ 3. Praktika, 
that is, inventories of the properties ceded to or confirmed in the 
possession of a landlord, usually in this case the monastery. The 
praktika were intended as fiscal records, and their usefulness for 
anything else must be measured against this fact. They provide 
some economic. information, on the taxable property of the 
peasant household, for example, and they can be made to yield 
demographic information; but they must be used carefully. The 
household, as it appears on a praktikon, is a fiscal unit; it is a unit 
consisting of certain people and some property, which pays a 
certain amount of tax. Any other information which the 
historian gleans from the praktikon is limited by the fact that the 
purpose of the apographeus, the censor, was solely fiscal. Even 
with this limitation, the praktika are by far the most useful 
sources for this study, since they include not only the name of 
the head of household, as do the first two kinds of sources, but 
also the names of the entire household, whether that consists of 
a single family or of several families. All members of the 
household are identified through their relationship to the head 
of household. A typical entry is Jadvvng ó yaufpóc Anuntptov 
tov Xadxéwo eyet Elprvnv, viodc MixanA kal Anuýrtpiov, 
yuvarxddeAgov Nixédaov. (‘Ioannes, in-law of Demetrios 
Chalkeus, has Eirene, sons Michael and Demetrios, brother-in- 
law Nicholas.’)® When the fiscal unit consists of several families, 
the head of each is identified by his or her relationship to the 
head of the household, while within each family the various 
members are identified by their relationship to the head of the 
family, as can be seen in the following example: ITáykaAoc ó 
Kadéatntoc. éyei ZveayoíAav, viobc Ocóócpov kal l'eópyiov, 
6vyatépac ZoóyAav, "Avvav kal Zofjv,... MneAeávocó èr áveyià 
yauBpdc  aürob. éyer Oceoddpav, viodc Teópyiov xal 
IláykaAov. ... (‘Pangalos Kaloptetos has Sneagoula, sons 
Theodoros and Georgios, daughters Zougla, Anna and Zoe. . . 
Beleanos, the husband of his niece, has Theodora, sons 
Georgios and Pangalos . . .’.)’ 


5. From the numerous possible examples, I cite L. Petit, B. Korablev, Actes 
de l’Athos, V: Actes de Chilandar, Vizantiiskii Vremennik, XVII, Appendix I (1911), 
nos. 28, 55. 

6. Dólger, op. cit., Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 1. 

7. Dólger, op. cit., Iveron, Voriskos, 1316, 1. 
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The praktika are also particularly useful sources because they 
sometimes form a time-series. There were periodic apographai 
(reassessments) in the first half of the fourteenth century, the 
most important ones being those of the years 1300-1, 1317-18, 
1821, and 1341, and some monastic domains appear on all of 
the major apographai. This permits us to establish generational 
ties extending to a period of fifty years or more, and thus allows 
family relationships to emerge with some clarity. I will here 
make use mostly of these monastic domains which do have a 
time-series, even if that stops in 1821. The geographical area of 
concentration consists of the themes of Thessaloniki and 
Strymon, that is of central and south-eastern Macedonia, with 
occasional references to the area around Strumica. The number 
of households under discussion is certainly large enough for 
statistical analysis. My observations are based on 407 entries for 
1300—1, 958 entries for 1921, and 180 entries for 1341 in the 
theme of Thessaloniki alone.? This by no means constitutes the 
entire data bank, and does not include the theme of Strymon, 
which will also be discussed. 

In discussing the formation and typology of ‘proper’ names, 
we are dealing for the most part with the heads of households or 
families; the other members of the family are only rarely given 
more than a baptismal name, since this is unnecessary for the 
purposes of the apographe. The heads of families or households 
are identified in a number of ways. 

1. They may have both a baptismal and a second name. The 
second name may designate a craft or profession, or may be a 
toponymic, or a nickname or derive from a nickname. 
Occasionally, a man may have two ‘second’ names. ‘Theodoros 
Tzykalas’ identifies Theodore the potter by a name deriving 
from a craft. ‘Widow Anatolike’ identifies a woman through a 
toponymic. Oeddwpoc ‘ABpdxwtoc (‘Theodore sans-culotte’) 
is a nickname. Finally, there is the case of the double 


8. The sample includes domains of the monasteries of Lavra, Iveron, 
Xenophon, Zographou, Chilandar, and Xeropotamou. The villages in which 
these domains are situated are: Gomatou, Selas, Metalin, Gradista, 
Melintziani, Ierissos, Ano Volvos, Kato Volvos, Xylorygion, Stomion, 
Gournai, Agia Euphemia, Sarantarea, Pinsson, Karbaioi, Skylochorion, 
Panagia, Neochori, Krya Pegadia, Paschali, Genna, Loroton, Psalidofourna- 
Neakitou, Epano Antigonia, Leipsohorion, Eunouhou. 
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identification, for example ‘Demetrios Tzangarios Voulerenos', 
that is, Demetrios the shoe-maker from Voleron.? 

2. Identification may be made on the basis of relationship 
with others, for example, ‘Jadvvne, ó vióc tot XaAkéoc. In this 
case also it is possible to have multiple identification, through 
profession, or toponymic, and relationship. Such is the case of 
"Ioávvgg TGCaykápioc ó yaufpóc 'Icávvou tob TGvkaAà, rjrot ó 
Wuyonpatne, in which Ioannes is identified as ‘the shoe-maker, 
in-law of Tzykalas, the Soul-Seller’. 

3. It is finally possible to have the head of a household 
identified by nothing but the baptismal name. This category, a 
rather small one, consists of men with very little or no property, 
sometimes of eleutheroi, and usually appears at the end of the list 
of households of a particular domain, where one finds the 
newer families and those with little connection with the rest of 
the villagers. 

Table I below shows the breakdown of the population of the 
theme of Thessaloniki, as indicated above, in terms of ‘proper’ 
names. The ‘eleutheroi’ are peasants, usually very poor, who are 


designated variously as ‘poor’ and ‘free and unknown to the 
fisc'.!? 


TABLE I 

Name From First 

from craft Toponymic Nickname relationship name only 
1300 (69) 17% (73) 18% (146) 36% (156) 38% (8) 296 
1821 (159) 1796 (180) 1996 (433) 45% (339) 35% (17) 2% 
1841 (19) 1196 (40) 2296 (90) 50% (76) 4296 (8) 2% 

Eleutheroi 

(8) 2796 (7) 23% (12) 40% (o) (1) 396 


The pend for any given year add up to more than 100%, because of frequent 
double identification. The numbers in parentheses represent absolute figures. 


Names deriving from crafts or professions 
Of the names derived from crafts or proféssions, the most 
common are Tzangares and Kalligas (shoe-maker), Chalkeus 
(smith), Raptes (tailor), Tzykalas (potter), Yfantes (weaver), while 
less common ones are Pelekanos (carpenter), Skiadas (tent- or 
hat-maker), Mylonas (miller), Tzepeas (hoe-maker), Vagenas 
(barrel-maker), Ktistes (mason), Gounaras (furrier), Kepouros 
9. Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 2; Iveron, Kato Volvos, 1301, 30; Iveron, 


Gomatou, 1321, 41; Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 45. 
10. Ostrogorsky, Féodalité, pp. 550-47. 
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(gardener), Makellares (butcher), Krasopolia (wine-seller), 
Neropoles (water-seller), Alieus (fisherman), Flevotomos (one 
who opens veins, i.e. a doctor). I have also included in this 
category the designations ‘iereus’ (priest) and ‘diakonos’ 
(deacon), although most frequently these really do describe the 
man’s profession rather than being a name. 

The question naturally arises whether these designations refer 
to a man’s current craft, or whether, having once served this 
purpose, they degenerated into names by the fourteenth 
century. Since both cases seem to have existed at the same time, 
there is no simple answer to this question, nor is it easy to devise 
a means by which one might differentiate between the two cases. 
It might be thought that, if the designations referred to crafts or 
professions currently exercised by the head of household, the 
tax base for such households would be different than for the rest 
of the population. This, however, is not so, although individual 
differences can be detected, specifically in the cases of some 
priests. Even theoretically this is an incorrect approach to the 
problem, for it seems that the tax base consisted of draught- 
animals, vineyards, gardens, and fruit-trees, and was not 
influenced by other factors. So, the answer must be sought 
elsewhere. 

In some cases there is no ambiguity. Such is the case of the 
widow IIAovuà who had a son l'eópyioc Tluxadac, ‘George the 
potter’. The same can be said of MiyaiA 6 Neponónc, ó aùtòç 
IHeAekávoc, that is, ‘Michael the water-seller; he is a. 
carpenter’.'! Such clear references to people's crafts, however, 
are few. Somewhat more common, or perhaps easier to discern, 
is clear evidence that the description of a craft has become a 
proper name. Such an example appears in Gomatou, in the 
domain of the monastery of the Great Lavra. It is the case of 
households no. 25 and 26 of the apographe of 1300. The first 
entry reads: ‘widow Kale, wife of Constantinos the Pelekites’. 
Entry 26 reads ‘Demetrios, her other son’. This does not tell us 
whether the designation ‘Pelekites’, which had properly 
belonged to Kale’s deceased husband, was a family name or the 
indication of a craft. The answer is found in the apographe of 

11. Lavra, unpublished praktikon of 1300, no. 91 of the Collège de France, 


Gomatou, 62; Lavra, no. 109 of the Collège de France, Selas, 1321, 121; 
Dölger, op. cit., Iveron, Melintziani, 1341, 18. 
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1321. Household no. 24 is headed by ‘Widow Theodora 
Pelekito’. She had been the wife of Demetrios, and clearly the 
name ‘Pelekites’ is or has become a proper name. 

Another case in the same village shows, perhaps, the very 
process of change, from professional designation to family 
name. It is the case of the family which constituted households 
no. 45 and 46 in 1300, and 68, 69 in 1321. In 1300, household 
no. 45 is headed by MiyanA Zxiaóüc ó yaufpóc Ocoóópac xýpaç 
thc AauackoÜc, ‘Michael Skiadas, the in-law of widow 
Theodora Damaskou'. Household no. 46 is headed by Swteiwdc 
‘Pdatng, 6 €repoc vióc a)rob, ‘Foteinos Raptes, his other son’. 
Michael's son Foteinos is almost certainly a tailor. In the next 
generation, however, the name Raptes, which has been retained, 
has become a family name and no longer has any professional 
significance. Thus, in 1321, Foteinos' two sons, Georgios and 
Kyriakos, are both identified as ‘Raptes’. The stability of this 
family name is not very great. The (presumably) eldest son is 
identified as l'eópyioc "Pán1gc ó Goewóc, and it is probable 
that his son would eventually be known as Foteinos rather than 
as Raptes. Thus a baptismal name became a family name, in a 
not uncommon process. 

In the same village of Gomatou, in the domain of Lavra, a 
widow Maria, identified in 1300 as ‘the (daughter?)-in-law of 
Georgios Tzykalas, appears in 1321 as ‘Widow Maria 
Tzykalo'—the name of her presumed father-in-law, who may or 
may not have been a potter, has become her own proper name.!? 

While it is unnecessary to multiply the examples, it is 
important to mention that in those households which have a 
time-series down to the apographe of 1841, that is which continue 
for three or more generations, there is remarkable stability in 
the family names. This is a phenomenon which one may observe 
in general, that is, regardless of the way the family name is 
formed, but which also applies to the particular case of names 
which once had designated professions.!? One example should 


ig. Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 58; Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 80. 

13. There is a certain tautology in this observation, since one way of 
identifying a time-series household is precisely through the continuity of 
names. This, however, is not the only way; one can discover continuity by 
looking at the landed property of the various peasant families, by following the 
various family relationships, and even by the place of the household in the 
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suffice, from the domain of the monastery of Iveron, in the 
village of Gomatou, where the second household in 1301 is 
headed by “Theodoros Tzykalas’. By 1317, Theodoros is dead, 
and the household is headed by his daughter, y/jpa Zo) i) 
T(vxaAóÓ. Notice that she keeps her father's name, not that of 
her husband. In 1341, the family continues in the person of 
Zoe’s daughter Anna, who is also a widow and retains her 
grandfather’s name, being designated as "Avva y/jpa ij Tluxala. 
Thus, Tzykalas is a proper name, which has survived at least 
three generations.!* 

An example of a counter-case should also be given. It 
concerns the set of households which in 1800 was headed by 
Nikolaos Pissianos. One of his nieces (or possibly a daughter) 
named Anna, married Ioannes Tzangares, who heads the 
household in 1317 and in 1321. He is designated as 'Ioávvgc 
TCaykápnc ó yaufpóc vob Motdvov, ‘Ioannes Tzangares, in-law 
of Pissianos', and it is not certain whether he is a shoe-maker or 
not. By 1341 he is dead, and his widow, Anna, retains her 
maiden-name, being designated as “Avva, yrjpa i) tov ITwociávov. 
The name Tzangares has been discontinued, either because it 
really did designate the man's craft, and therefore did not persist 
after his death, or—which is more likely—because Anna's 
marital connection was considered less important than her 
kinship tie with the Pissianoi, who seem to have been an 
established family in the village.!5 

Thus, in the case of names deriving from crafts, one can see a 
developing process. Sometimes a craft is designated; at other 
times, the designation has become a family name, with varying 
degrees of stability. In the village of Gomatou, with a known 
population of 562 in 1300 (180 households), the following crafts 
are represented in the names of either the heads or one of the 
members of households: two Kapasas (hatter), seven Tzykalas, 
three Chalkeus (I do not include such designations as 'Ioannes, 
son of Chalkeus’, or ‘Ioannes, in-law of Chalkeus’), seven 
Tzangares and one widow Kalliga, six Raptes, two Skiadas, two 
with the name Pelekites, three ‘iereus’ (priests), one Alieus 


praktikon, since, in general, old families were placed before new additions. 
14. Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 2; Dólger, op. cit., Iveron, Gomatou, 1317, 2; 
Iveron, Gomatou, 1321, 2; Délger, op. cit., Iveron, Gomatou, 1341, 26. 
15. Dólger, op. cit., Iveron, Ierissos, 1801, 10; 1817, 9; 1321, 9; 1341, 5. 
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(fisherman), one Mylonas (miller). Of these, the priests 
certainly do exercise their profession; there are also three 
potters, four shoe-makers, one smith, three tailors and one 
possible tent- or hat-maker (Skiadas) who can be assumed, with 
greater or lesser certainty, to be exercising the craft whose name 
they bear." On the other hand, it is certain that the professional 
designations have become names in the case of four Tzykalas, 
one Kalligas, two Pelekites, and one Chalkeus.!* 
. Ina village of 562 people, then, there would be three priests 
and what seems like an adequate number of potters and shoe- 
makers, while three 'tailors', whatever that may be, seems 
extravagant. There is a noticeable absence of saddle-makers. 
One smith is probably not sufficient in a village where the 
main economic activities centred on agriculture, and where, 
therefore, there were various implements to be made or 
repaired. It is more than possible that one or more of the other 
men bearing the name 'Chalkeus' did in fact exercise the 
profession. But they are harder to detect, since “Chalkeus’ seems 
to have already become an established name. This is suggested 
by the relatively high number of people related to men named 
Chalkeus who do not, themselves, appear on the praktikon. Of 
the many such examples, I mention 'Ioannes, in-law of 


Chalkeus', ‘Ioannes, son of Chalkeus’, ‘Ioannes, son of Michael 
Chalkeus’.!9 


16. Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 36; Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 7; Iveron, 
Gomatou, 1301, 2, 9, 20; Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 59, 62, 66, 69, 41, 42, 58; 
Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 27, 45: Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 20, 48, 56, 63, 16, 73; 
Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 42; Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 3, 4, 10, 52, 46, 28, 45, 25, 
26, 9; Iveron, Gomatou, 1801, 34, 37; Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 1, 77. 

17. Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 62, 66, 69, 48, 42, 10, 46, 52, 45; Iveron, 
Gomatou, 1301, 16, 27, 45: For the possible interpretation of Skiadas as tent- 
maker, see Liddell-Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, oxiáóewv, and Du Cange, 
Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis, oxiddiov. 

18. Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 59, 78, 25, 26, 53; Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 2,9, 
10, 33. In 1321, there were in Gomatou seven Tzykalas, one Chalkeus, nine 
Tzangares, five Raptes, two Yfantes, six Skiadas, a widow Pelekito, a widow 
Kapasa and an Anna Keporia (gardener). Two priests, one potter, two shoe- 
makers, one tailor, one weaver, and possibly one tent- or hat-maker exercised 
their professions: Iveron, Gomatou, 1821, 10; Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 9, 59, 
18, 96, 10, 14, 67. The number of known faroikoi in Gomatou at that time was 
538 (150 households). 

19. Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 1, 5; Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 36. 
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In terms of the economics of village life, it is interesting to 
observe that most of the necessities of life could be provided by 
craftsmen resident in the village itself. These craftsmen, it must 
once again be noted, were not distinguishable from the rest of 
the villagers in terms of taxable property, although it is possible 
that they participated less actively than the others in farming 
the lands of the monastery. The degree of occupational 
differentiation among villagers was not very great, since for 
most of the craftsmen their craft was a secondary economic 
activity. Still, the occupational differentiation seems striking if 
we compare it with that of the eleventh- and twelfth-century 
paroikoi for whom some scanty information exists. In the 
praktikon given to Andronikos Doukas in 1073, there are forty- 
eight households whose heads are identifiable by name. Among 
the forty-eight, there is one Sideras, who seems to be exercising 
his P one Orofylax, one Xgvápioc (goose-keeper?), one 
Marmaras and one widow Sapouna (soap-maker). Together, the 
names deriving from crafts make up 11 per cent of the 
population, and of these the smith, and possibly the orofylax 
(boundary-guard? mountain guard?) may be exercising their 
craft.?? From two documents of the late twelfth century, we can 
identify another forty-seven heads of household; in one of the 
documents all the paroikoi except one are identified solely by their 
relationship to someone else; the exception is a man identified 
as Chalkeus, who certainly was a smith. The reason for this 
certainty is that, the usual entry being 'X, son (or brother) of Y', 
the man who interests us is identified as ITayxpdtioc ó áócAoóc 
a01T00 yadxeuc, Cevyapürtoc, i.e. 'Pangratios, his brother, smith, 
zeugaratos’. Were ‘Chalkeus’ a name, the entry would have 
read: ITaykpátioc xaAkeUc, ó dbeApdc aütob 7?! 

Thus, from the little information we have from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, it seems that the population of paroikoi 
comprised few craftsmen, and that the names deriving from 
crafts were correspondingly few. A possible explanation is that 
in this period grants of paroikoi were sporadic, and the number 


20. F. Miklosich, J. Müller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca medii aevi, V1 (Vienna, 
1899), pp. 7-13. 

21. P. Lemerle, A. Guillou, N. Svoronos, D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de 
Lavra, Première partie, des origines à 1 204 (Archives de l'Athos [Paris, 19701), nos. 64 
(1162), 65 (1181). 
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of paroikoi in a domain was not very large; possibly, the grant was 
primarily of men whose sole activity was agriculture. In the first 
half of the fourteenth century, by contrast, great numbers of 
paroikoi were granted to a landlord, so that the majority of the 
population of an entire village might consist of paroikoi; as a 
result, the distribution of craftsmen in the population of paroikoi 
would be substantially the same as that in the village. From the 
twelfth century also, we have some lists of names and jobs of 
monks in the great monasteries of Mount Athos. Two such lists 
from Lavra show the following professions or crafts: 
Naúkàņpoç, dmzo0nkápnc, uáyeipoc, tlayydpnco, Bayevdpne, 
xcAÀlápmc, aunedixdc, pánt,  úpavrýç, | oikovóuoc, 
zapekkAmgotáppc, áA(ac (=áhicúç?), dvayvdatnco, CvÀoupyóc, 
uaiotop, oikoóóuoc, kxcAlapírgc, t(ukaAüc, oyowonzAóÓkoc, i.e. 
shipbuilder, steward, cook, shoemaker, barrel-maker, vineyard 
tender (?), tailor, weaver, churchwarden, fisherman, carpenter, 
reader, rope-maker, potter.? Of these, only some appear as 
names in the eleventh century: Tzangares, Vagenares, Raptes, 
Yfantes, Tzykalas, Pelekanos (shoemaker, barrel-maker, tailor, 
weaver, potter, carpenter), suggesting I think that these crafts 
were commonly exercised by the peasants, while others, such as 
those of cook, cellarer, reader, rope-maker, boat-maker were 
not. 


Toponymics 
These form an important category, and as can be seen from 
Table I, their proportion increases slightly with time. The 
interpretation one might give to this observation depends on 
one's ability to distinguish recent immigration from ancient 
movements. For example, the name ‘Anatolikos’ clearly 
indicates that the family which bears it came from the ‘East’, 
presumably from Asia Minor. However, this is of little interest, 
unless it can be established that the family—and others like 
it—emigrated from Asia Minor within a comparatively short 
period, say one or two generations before the apographe. If the 
approximate date of immigration is unknown, then the fact that 
the family came once from Asia Minor is not very useful. 
Because of this difficulty, the historian should be very careful 
in his interpretation of the data presented here. However, I 
22. Ibid., no. 62 (1154), and Appendix 1. 
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think that some suggestions may be safely made. First, it is very 
likely that peasant ‘family’ names did not have much stability 
before the early thirteenth century, and perhaps not even then. 
Thus, whatever the exact date of immigration into Macedonia of 
people whose names suggest that they came from other regions, 
it probably does not exceed one hundred years. Secondly, one 
can ascribe with some degree of certainty probable dates to 
immigration from various parts of the Empire. Immigration 
from Greece, as suggested by names such as Thebaios, 
Korinthios, Moraites, could be as old as the Latin occupation, 
but has no reason to be; it is more likely that the emigration in 
question followed the re-establishment of Byzantine power in 
Macedonia, and perhaps even the re-establishment of the 
empire at Constantinople. Immigrants from the islands of the 
Aegean—i.e. people bearing the names Lemnaios, Nesiotes, 
Naxeiotes—probably came to Macedonia in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, after the wars of Michael VIII with 
the remaining Latin states had made life on the islands un- 
certain. The uncertainty persisted and even increased in the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, because of the con- 
tinuing presence of pirates in the Aegean. As for Asia 
Minor, immigration from that region, at least in so far as it can 
be detected from peasant names, was much more limited 
than might be expected. The narrative sources, especially 
Pachymeres, speak of large-scale emigration of the population 
of Asia Minor in the very early years of the fourteenth century; 
true, Pachymeres says that they went into the islands of the 
Propontis and into Constantinople and Thrace, and there is no 
mention of further displacement to Macedonia.?* One would 
have expected, however, that if there had been large-scale 
immigration of Anatolian peasants, a significant number of 
them would have appeared, as monastic paroikoi, in Macedonia. 
Indeed, some suggestion of recent immigration from Asia 
Minor does exist. While the name Anatolikos is too dubious, 

23. H. Antoniadis-Bibicou, ‘Villages désertés en Gréce, un bilan 
provisoire’, in Villages désertés et histoire économique. Les hommes et la terre, XI 
(Paris, 1965), p. 364. 

24. S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh Through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, 1971), pp. 


253-7; A. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins; The Foreign Policy of Andronicus II, 
1282—1328 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), pp. 90-1. 
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other names are not: the presence of the proper name 
Prousenos, or the baptismal names Nikaia and Laodikenos, 
indicates that the bearers, or their immediate forefathers, had 
come from Asia Minor. The number of such immigrants, 
however, is small, and does not increase significantly from the 
apographe of 1800—1 to that of 1821, as it would have done had 
the battle of Bapheus been followed by a great exodus of the 
population. 

In all three apographai under discussion, the greatest number 
of toponymics comes from Macedonia itself but, of course, 
outside the domain in which these families are found. This is an 
expected and logical situation. It simply means that the 
population of paroikoi, which was a surprisingly mobile one, 
moved more easily within rather confined boundaries. Names 
like Fourneiotes, Kasandrenos, Melenikeiotes, Ravenikiotes, 
Didymoteichites, Zigniotes, indicate that the families had 
migrated within Macedonia, from one domain and one region 
to another. Interestingly enough, the majority of such cases 
does not consist of eleutheroi, who might have been assumed to 
have had the greatest freedom of movement. On the contrary, 
we are dealing with parotkoi who in juridical and economic terms 
are indistinguishable from the others, but who had moved 
within Macedonia; at any given time, they made up between 7 
per cent and g per cent of the peasant population of the 
monastic domains. One notices that their proportion to the rest 
of the peasant population increases slightly from 1800 to 1341, 
while their proportion to the rest of the families whose names 
are toponymics increases from 37 per cent to 50 per cent in the 
same period. It is possible to argue that the displacement—or 
opportunity for movement—which these figures suggest was the 
result of the civil wars of the 1320s, which created a situation of 
some uncertainty in Macedonia. 

The heading ‘Other Nationalities’ in Table II (below) refers to 
names such as ‘Alvanites’, or ‘Vlachos’ and 'Vlachopoulos', or 
'Armenopoulos', and is one which I am not prepared. to 
interpret at the moment. It seems, on the face of it, unlikely 
that a man named 'Armenopoulos' should have any recent 
connection with Armenia. However, such names do connote 


25. Unpublished praktikon of Vatopedi, no. 334 of the Collége de France, 
Zavarnikeia, 11; Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 35. 
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nationality or place of origin, and so form part of the category of 
toponymics. Names that suggest Slavic origin (for example, 
Voulgaros) are also impossible to interpret, either in terms of 
their precise ethnological meaning or in terms of the date of 
immigration of the families bearing that name, if, indeed, such 
immigration is posited, which seems doubtful. However, there 
is a more useful approach to the question of possible Slavic 
elements in the peasant population of Macedonia. 


TABLE II 
Break-down of toponymics according to region (theme of 
Thessaloniki) 
Other 
Macedonia Aegean Asia Minor Greece Nationality Slavic Other 


1goo (27) 37% (6) 8% (8) 119 (g) 1296 (14) 19% (6) 8% (3) 4% 
1321 (78) 43% (24) 18% (23) 19% (12) 7% (35) 19% (8g) 296 (2) 1% 
1841 (20) 50% (4) 10% (4) 10% (4) 10% (6) 15% (2) 5% (o) 


TABLE III 


Slavic names (theme of Thessaloniki) 


1300 (33) 8% 
1821 (51) 596 
1341 (5) 3% 


TABLE IV 


Slavic names (theme of Strymon)?’ 


1816 (76) 26% 
C. 1825 (8) 1696 
1841 (70) 30% 


The numbers in parentheses represent absolute figures. 


26. The apographe of 1316 includes the villages of Voriskos, Radolivous, 
Ovelos, Dovrovikeia, and that of 1341 includes Voriskos and Radolivous: 
Dólger, op. cit., praktika RK and RV. My sample for 1325 is from the villages of 
Semaltos, Hotolivou, and Zavarnikeia, from the unpublished praktikon for 
Vatopedi, Collége de France no. 334. 
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A certain number of the peasant families under examination 
have one or more members who bear a clearly Slavic name, such 
as Drazos, Sneagoula, Dragosthlavos, and so on. These families 
do not necessarily, indeed do not usually, have a proper name 
which denotes immigration from a Slavic region; rather, it is the 
names themselves which are Slavic. The percentages of the 
households whose heads bear such names are given in Table III 
for the theme of Thessaloniki. It can be readily seen that these 
proportions are very low. 

On the contrary, in the theme of Strymon and the area 
around Strumica the presence of Slavic names is much more 
evident.?”? The proportions given in Table IV represent an 
underestimate of the true representation of Slavic names, 
because of a technical problem. In this area, we frequently have 
several families grouped into a single household, and in order 
to keep to the pattern established up to now, I have taken into 
account only the names of the heads of household. Sometimes, 
however, the head of household may have a neutral name, such 
as George, while his brother, who heads another family in the 
same household, may have a Slavic name, such as Stanisthlavos. 
Such cases are discounted in my calculations. Even so, it is 
immediately obvious that the number of households headed by 
men with Slavic names is much larger than in the theme of 
Thessaloniki. The proportion becomes overwhelming in the 
area around Strumica, for which we have an unpublished 
praktikon for the monastery of Iveron, dating from 1320.78 Here, 
76 per cent of the 55 households are headed by people with 
Slavic names. 

Of course, it would be a dangerous game to try to draw firm 
conclusions about the ethnic composition of the Macedonian 
countryside in the fourteenth century, merely on the evidence of 
names. However, this evidence should not be disregarded. 
Although it proves nothing, it suggests that the Slavic element 
of the eus population was rather weak in the theme of 

27. Even here there seems to be great variation from place to place. In the 
Slavic praktikon of the monastery of Chilandar, which concerns an area near 
Strumica, the number of households with Slavic names is limited to 23 out of 
127, i.e. 18 per cent. This praktikon has been published by V. Mosin, ‘Akti iz 
Svetogorskich archiva’, Spomennik der Kgl. Serb. Akademie, 2. ser., Philos.- 
Philologische Klasse, LXX, 5 (Belgrade, 1939), pp. 205-18. 

28. No. 43 of the Collège de France. 
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Thessaloniki, rather stronger in the theme of Strymon, and very 
strong in Strumica and its environs. In this connection, one is 
reminded of the experience of Nicephorus Gregoras, who 
travelled through Strumica on his way to Stephen Dečanski, 
King of the Serbians, in 1327. He found the area heavily 
wooded, cold, inhospitable, and wild, and its inhabitants much 
suited to the climate. He had difficulty understanding them, for 
they did not speak Greek, but Slavic of some kind. Gregoras 
calls them dzoixo: Mvoóv, which might indicate that their 
language was related to Bulgarian.?? 

Among the ‘Other Nationalities’ in Table II are a small 
number of individuals whose presence among the peasants of 
Macedonia arouses the imagination. Who was the man called 
Mnépov ó Opáyyoc, who, in 1301, was settled in Kato Volvos, in 
a domain of Iveron, was married, had a sister named Maria, 
property consisting of four pigs, and was paying one-third of a 
hyperpyron as tax?®° He is never found again in the other 
apographai, but a poverty-stricken, over-taxed Frank, living 
among Greek paroikoi, makes one wonder about the fate of the 
remnants of western settlers after the fall of the Latin Empire. In 
1321, there was, in the village of Gomatou, a man named 
Michael Vasmoulos, who replaced a paroikos named Gomaras 
on the latter's stasis. He was married, had a son, possessed a 
horse and a cow, a tiny piece of vineyard and a garden, and paid 
a tax of two-thirds of a hyperpyron. Here, perhaps, is a living 
example of the settlement of some Gasmouloi on the land, after 
the dissolution of the imperial fleet in 1285.?! And then, there is 
‘John of the Jews’ (‘Jwdvung ó é& 'Iovóatov), who had married 
the daughter or granddaughter of a priest, was settled in 
Gomatou, and, in 1800, paid no taxes and had no property. 
That he was a recent convert is indicated by the description of 
him in 1321: ‘John the Baptized’ ("Ioávvgc ó Befantiopévoc).®? 
He now had three sons and a daughter, possessed some animals, 
a vineyard and a few fruit trees, and paid a tax of one hyperpyron. 


39. Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, 1 (CSHB, 1829), pp. 374-83, 
especially p. 378. 

80. Iveron, Kato Volvos, 1301, 33. Cf. also 'IvráAkoc ó roD Aouevixkov, Lavra 
praktikon of 1321, Collége de France no. 109, Agia Euphemia, 35. 

81. Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 86. Cf. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, PP. 
60, 64, 75. 

$2. Lavra, Gomatou, 1300, 31; Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 58. 
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He was clearly settled for good, this converted Jew, but his past 
raises questions: was he from the village itself, had he come 
from the city, had he been passing through, had he converted 
for religious reasons, for social acceptance, or for love of his 
wife Theodora ?*5 


Identification through family ties and nicknames 


As can be seen in Table I, these are by far the most extensive, and 
therefore the most commonly used means of identification. The 
family relationship is often used as identifier, even when the 
person described has already been identified by profession or by 
a name denoting place of origin. Nicknames are, as always, 
formed either from personal traits (Polypeiros, Kofos, 
Varvanto), or from a non-stated relationship to someone else 
(Nikephoria, Engoponia). In this latter category we must also 
place those people whose names began as baptismal names and 
developed into family names, thus identifying not a single 
individual but his descendants as well. Such seems to have been 
the case of a man who, in 1301, is simply identified as 
Ilavaywótgc 6 oóyyaufpoc '"Ioávvou toù Tlayyaptov. The 
‘Panagiotes’ in this case is either a baptismal name or a 
toponymic (i.e. from the village of Panagia), but most probably 
the first. In 1321, Panagiotes’ son is known as Amufjrpioc ó 
Ilavayiótgc, and in 1341 another son also has the name 
'Ioávvgc 6 Mavayiétne. In the third generation, also in 1341, we 
find a NixóAaoc, vióc Anuntptou tod IIavaywrov; it may be 
assumed that he also was known as NixóAaoc 6 IIavayiótngc.9* A 
similar case appears in the same village. In 1301, there is a man 
who is simply identified as Zaharias. In 1821, we find that his 
daughter, Maria, is married to a man known as l'eópyioc, ó 
yauBpóc toù Zayaptov. In 1341, this same man appears as 
Tedpytoc ó Zaxaptac.®> A baptismal name has become a family 
name, and is used to identify not a man's son, but his son-in- 
law. 

33. On the Jews in this period, see D. Jacoby, ‘Les juifs vénitiens de 
Constantinople et leur communauté du XIIe au milieu du XVe siècle’, Revue 
d'études juives, CXXXI (1972), 397—410. 

34. Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 28; Iveron, Gomatou, 1321, 24; Iveron, 
Gomatou, 1341, 20, 22. 


35. Iveron, Gomatou, 1801, 24; Iveron, Gomatou, 1821, 21; Iveron, 
Gomatou, 1341, 18. 
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Identification through family relationships is made in various 
ways. The figure in Table I is kept low by the fact that I have 
included primarily (though not solely) those who are not 
otherwise identified. For example, an entry such as ‘Michael, 
brother of Nikolaos Chalkeus', would be placed in this 
category, whereas ‘Michael Chalkeus, brother of Nikolaos’ 
would not be. Even with this stricture, it is a large category, 
suggesting that the kinship tie was one of the strongest ways of 
identification. The most common relationships which are used 
for identification are: son (or daughter), brother, in-law (often 
the distinction is drawn between son-in-law and brother-in- 
law) and, more rarely, ‘nephew or niece’. Interestingly, when the 
relationship is inter-generational, it is almost always stated in a 
way which gives precedence to the older generation: a man is 
very often identified as someone’s son-in-law, whereas a head of 
household is almost never identified as someone’s father-in- 
law. 

Identification through family ties does not hold to hard-and- 
fast rules. In the case of widows, for example, the identification 
is made sometimes through their husbands, but sometimes also 
through their fathers, and either identification may be passed on 
to their children. Maria, the daughter of Georgios Platanas, was 
already married to a man named loannes Raptes in the 
apographe of 1300, but in that of 1321 she appears asyýpa Mapta 
4 HAatavé, thus keeping her father's name.’ In 1301, Zoe, 
daughter of Theodoros Tzykalas, was married to a man named 
Michael, but after his death she appears as y/jpa Zoi ý T(vxaAó, 
and her daughter, a widow in 1341, continues to keep the name 
of her paternal grandfather, being known as “Avva yijpa jj 
TCvxadd.*" Is it a case of a poor man, or a recent immigrant, 
being married into an established village family, and adopting 
the name? 

In the case of women, it is more usual for the marriage tie to 
supersede the blood tie and so most widows are known by the © 

36. Lavra, Gomatou, 1800, 51, 52; Lavra, Gomatou, 1321, 74; cf. above, pp. 

80. 
pes Iveron, Gomatou, 1301, 2; Iveron, Gomatou, 1321, 2; Iveron, 
Gomatou, 1341, 46. Cf. also, Lavra, Collége de France no. 91, Gradista, 1300, 
3; Lavra, Gradista, 1321, 5, 30; also, Iveron, Kato Volvos, 1321, 8, 26, and L. 
Petit, Actes de l’Athos, 1: Actes de Xénophon, Vizantiishii Vremennik, X, Appendix I 
(1903), Stomion, 1338, 5. 
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name of their husbands. The examples are too numerous to 
mention, except perhaps for the striking case of two widows 
living in the village Stomion, in the domain of Xenophon in 
1338. One, Argyre, is known as ‘the wife of Kelliotes’ while the 
other, Theodora, is known as the ‘daughter of Kelliotes'.5? 
Occasionally, the marriage tie proves very strong in the case of 
men also, and a man may shed his own name and adopt that of 
his wife’s kin. Such is the case of Theodoros, who in 1300 was 
known as ó yaufpóc Zévov rob IIér(ixa, ‘the in-law of Xenos 
Petzikas’. This in itself would not be strange, were it not that his 
son, Georgios, was known, in 1321, as l'eópytoc 6 IlérCikac, 
thus taking the name of his maternal grandfather.’ Similar is 
the case of Michael, who, in 1301, was married to Eleni, 
daughter of Makedon; by 1317 he was known as Miyand 6 
Maxkeóóv, and continued to be so known in 1321 and 1341.*° 

The fact that family ties were a very common way of 
identification reflects the actual situation in the villages for 
which we have information in the fourteenth century. A great 
number of families were related to each other, whether or not 
the relationship was used as a means of identification. Overall, 
the records show that in the theme of Thessaloniki 45 per cent of 
the households had some family relationship with at least one 
other household in 1300-1, 41 per cent in 1321, and 34 per cent 
in 1341. The real proportions may actually have been higher, 
since it must be remembered that the recording of such 
relationships was almost incidental in these fiscal documents. In 
the stable core of the village, that is, among those families which 
we can recover over the forty years of our documentation, the 
family ties were even more extensive. 

It thus seems that identification through family relationships 
is the most natural one, and the one used by the villagers 
themselves. As a way of identifying a family over time, it had the 
disadvantage that each generation would almost have to identify 
itself anew; but within a small society, this was probably not 
much of a problem. The bureaucracy which drew up our 


88. Xenophon, Stomion, 1388, 4, 5. 

89. Lavra praktikon, Collège de France no. 91, Metalin, 1300, 14; Lavra 
praktikon, Collége de France no. 109, Metalin, 1321, 12. 

40. Dólger, op. cit, Melinwiani, 1301, 15; 1321, 15; 1341, 11. Cf. Dólger, 
op. cit., p. 26. 
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records, however, probably wanted a more efficient way. The 
relatively high incidence, and continuity over time, of names 
derived from professions or place of origin reflect on the one 
hand the fact that large segments of peasant society entered 
the ranks of the paroikoi, and on the other the demands 
of bureaucratic record-keeping. The development of proper 
names out of baptismal names is possibly an answer to the same 
need. Possibly, the use of names derived from T and 
oa was superimposed, in a way, over the native system 
of identification through the family. In any case, this is a 
fourteenth-century phenomenon. 

It is instructive to look again at the eleventh- and twelfth- 
century records, when the census of individual households of 
paroikoi was just beginning, and at the fifteenth century, when the 
Byzantines and then the Ottomans started once again to keep 
records, after a hiatus due to the disorganization of political and 
economic life. In both cases, identification is overwhelmingly by 
means of the family tie or the nickname. In the twelfth-century 
records of Lavra, 87 per cent of the heads of household are 
identified only by family relationships, or by a rubric such as 
TCépvnc rob ‘Iadvvov." In the praktikon for Andronikos Doukas, 
30 per cent of the identifications are by nickname, and 47 P 
cent by family tie. iri 11 per cent of the people are identified 
by a name derived from profession, and 6 per cent by a 
toponymic.*? If we compare these figures to Table I, and 
remember that in Table I there is much double- identification, 
whereas in the praktikon for Doukas there is none, we will see that 
in the fourteenth century identification by craft and toponymic 
has assumed an important place at the expense of identification 
by family tie alone. 

For fifteenth-century Macedonia, I have two small samples, 
one dated 1409, and the other dating from the end of the 
century. In the first sample, there are 74 identifiable heads of 
household, from the villages of Gomatou, Pinsson, and 
Drymosita. Only five of these 74 (7 per cent are identified by 
craft or profession: two are named Chalkeus, one is a priest, one 
is named Flevotomos, and one is named Psomas. Only nine (12 


41. Lemerle-Guillou-Svoronos-Papachryssanthou, Actes de Lavra, I, nos. 64, 
65. 
43. Miklosich-Müller, Aca, VI, no. II. 
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per cent) are identified by a toponymic, and three (4 per cent) are 
mentioned by their first name only. The rest, that is 77 per cent 
of the population, are identified either by a nickname, or by a 
‘proper’ name which derives from a baptismal name, or by a 
stated relationship to someone else.* 

The second sample consists of an Ottoman list of 77 heads of 
household, in the timar of Chauss Mehmed in the village of 
Gomatou. In the Bulgarian translation, which is the only one I 
can use, their names appear in the form ‘Iani Kosta, Demo 
Kosta', which I take to be a translation from the Greek by way 
of Turkish of an entry which would read 'Joávvgc ó vob Kóora, 
Anjos ó tov Kdéota (Kwvotavtivov). Of the 68 households 
headed by men, 67 names are legible, and of these 42 (62 per 
cent) have only the form of identification just mentioned; all 
eight widows, heads of household, are identified as ‘widow X, 
wife of Y’.44 Thus, it seems clear that over time the most 
constant, common, and viable form of identification was stated 
or unstated family relationship, while identification by 
toponymic and craft, common in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, was less commonly used in the very early apographai and 
was no longer much used in the fifteenth century. 

A rapid survey of the names of the paroikoi of fourteenth- 
century Macedonia yields some information about Byzantine 
rural society. It suggests that the ties of dependence were 
spreading to men who were not only peasants but also 
craftsmen. There is even a man called 'Stratiotes',*55 whose name 
may indicate that he was once a small landlord, and a soldier, 
but who subsequently declined into the class of paroikoi. It is also 
obvious that among the peasants of Macedonia there were some 
who had immigrated from other regions of the Empire, into 
what may have seemed a safe area. 

In terms of the continuity of names, it may be observed that 
family names could be and were passed down the male or the 
female line. Sometimes a man assumed the name of his wife's 


48. Praktikon of P. Gazes, G. Pringeps (for Lavra [1409]), Collège de France 
no. 215. 

44. Turski izvori za B 'lgarskata istorija, ser. XV-XVI, no. II, edd. N. Todorov 
and B. Nedkov (/zvori za B lgarskata istorija, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Sofia, 1966), p. 451. 

45. Lavra, Agia Euphemia, 1821, 19. 
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family; at other times, he kept his own name, but she continued 
to be known by her father’s (or sometimes her mother’s) name; 
in either case, the children might also inherit their mother’s 
name. It was, however, much more usual for names to continue 
through the male line, and it was very common for widows to be 
known by their husbands’ first name: thus, for example, Mapía 
xýpa ù Nixgoopía. 

The record-keeping to which we owe our sources reflects each 
landlord’s desire to have his paroikoi listed, so that he would have 
proof that they belonged to him, and could try to recover them if 
they fled to another landlord. The influence of the bureaucracy 
can, I think, be seen in the fact that there are very few paroikoi 
who are recorded by their first name only. The bureaucratic 
hand is also, perhaps, responsible for the frequent multiple 
identification of individuals. The fourteenth-century Byzantine 
paroikos was a man whose every close relative and every 
possession was known to his landlord and to the state. And yet, 
despite this fact, and despite the presumed effort of the landlord 
to keep his paroikoi on the domain, there was in this period a 
significant movement of families of paroikoi out of the monastic 
lands into places where we cannot find them, because of the 
paucity of the sources. Sometimes we find a man’s stasis—the 
landed possessions for which he paid his taxes—still known by 
the name of the paroikos who has left, but now owned by another 
man. And in some areas it is mostly through these sab RRE 
staseia that we can recover information about peasant names. 
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Some Aspects of Byzantine Military 
Technology from the Sixth to the 
Tenth Centuries 


J. F. HALDON 


Byzantine military technology remains to be examined 
thoroughly, despite its importance in demonstrating the 
Byzantines’ ability to absorb ideas and practices from areas 
outside the Empire as well as developing their own traditions. 
This article examines arms and armour from the mid-sixth 
century to the end of the tenth century and puts the military 
panoply into a wider context, that of the development of 
offensive and defensive military equipment in Europe and the 
lands to the north and east of the Empire. Finally, it examines 
the relationship between military affairs and the economic and 
political situation of the Empire and attempts to account for the 
use of particular weapons and methods of equipping the 
soldiers at particular times.! 

The most significant factor in the development of Roman 
tactics before Justinian was the rise in importance of heavy 
cavalry: troops armed with long lances and protected by scale 

1. See E. Darkó, ‘Influences touraniennes sur l'évolution de l'art militaire 
des Grecs, des Romains et des Byzantins', B, x (1985), 443-69; xi (1987), 
119-47; idem, ‘Le róle des peuples nomades cavaliers’, B, xviii (1948), 85-97; 
and for works which examine Byzantine weapons and armour, see C. W. 
Oman, The Art of War in the Middle Ages, I (London, 1898—1924), pp. 22ff; F. 
Lot, L'Art Militaire et les Armées au Moyen Age en Europe et dans le Proche Orient, I 
(Paris, 1946), pp. 271f.; F. Aussaresses, L)Armée Byzantine à la fin du 6° siècle d^ aprés 
le Stratégicon de l'Empereur Maurice (Bibliothèques des Universités du Midi, fasc. xiv, 
Paris, 1909). The last four authors did little more than paraphrase the various 
tactica where arms and armour were concerned.See also A. Pertusi, 'Ordina- 
meriti militari, guerre in Occidente e teoria di guerra dei Bizantini (secc. 
VI-X)', Ordinamenti militari in Occidente nell’ alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1968), 
631—700. 
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and lamellar armour, often carrying bows as well as shock 
weapons.? The Romans reacted to the appearance of these 
troops (used among the Sarmatians, Parthians and Sassanian 
Persians) by recruiting auxiliaries from among their erstwhile 
enemies and then by developing such forces of their own.’ But 
when the army had grown accustomed to these developments in 
the later fourth century the emphasis changed again and archery 
predominated,* a change promoted by the Huns, whose arrival 
forced both Persians and Romans to alter their tactics once 
more. In the Roman world, this eventually led to the 
development of Belisarius’ ‘composite’ cavalryman, a soldier 
who was equally at home with both bow and lance, and whose 
appearance shows that the Byzantines had the ability to adapt 
tactics and armour to suit the new mode of warfare, an ability 
which was to save them from disaster at the hands of the Avars. 
Byzantine adoption of the Hun bow and of the method used to 
draw it, incidentally, gave them a considerable advantage over 
the Persians, and seems to have contributed to Byzantine 
successes in this field in the later sixth and early seventh 
centuries.5 

This reorganization, begun on a small scale during the reign 
of Justinian, had by the end of the century been officially 
recognized and encouraged, stimulated, it seems, by the arrival 
of the Avars. The new cavalry of Justinian's time and after 


2. J. W. Eadie, ‘The Development of Roman Mailed Cavalry’, JRS, lvii 
(1967), 161-73. 

8. See Eadie, op. cit., 167f.; and the descriptions in Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Works, ed. and trans. J. C. Rolfe (Loeb, London/Cambridge, Mass., 1935), xvi, 
10, 8; and Julian, Letters and Works, ed. and trans. W. C. Wright (Loeb, 
London/Cambridge, Mass., 1954), Oratio, i, p. 96, of Constantius’ heavy 
cavalry. See also Vegetius, Epitoma Rei Militaris, ed. C. Lang (Teubner, Leipzig, 
1885), iii, 23; 24. 

4. On this development see A. D. H. Bivar, ‘Cavalry Equipment and Tactics 
on the Euphrates’, DOP, xxvi (1972), 273-6, 284f. 

5. Bivar, loc. cit. 

6. For reforms in the 580s and after, see Menander Protector, in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, IV (ed. C. Muller, Paris, 1851), frg. 58, 9-17 (p. 113), 
and Maurice, Strat. (Mauricius, Arta Militară, ed. H. Milháescu [Bucharest, 
1970]), proem. 2. On the various types of composite bow, see E. Rausing, The 
Bow (Acta Archaeologica Lundensia, vi [1967]). For its construction, see F. E. 
Brown, 'A Recently Discovered Compound Bow', Seminarium Kondakovianum, 
ix (Prague, 1937), 1-10; R. Payne-Gallwey, Projectile- Throwing Weapons of the 
Ancients: with a Treatise on Turkish and other Oriental Bows (London, 1907). There 
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therefore constitute an important break with the past. As 
Procopius points out, many despised or mocked at the new form 
of warfare as innovatory and ineffective,’ yet its importance for 
the survival of the Empire during the sixty or seventy years 
which followed was considerable. This is quite clear from the 
great emphasis placed upon these troops in the Strategikon 
attributed to the Emperor Maurice, compiled in the 580s or 
590s, and on the role of the composite soldier. 

There were three basic types of armour available in the sixth 
century: scale armour and its sub-types, lamellar and splint 
armour; laminated (i.e. plate); and mail (i.e. interlocked metal 
rings). 

Next to the simplest defences of padded linen or boiled 
leather, scale armour seems to be the oldest form of protective 
equipment. It was effective against both shock and penetrative 
blows, but somewhat cumbersome, and was used on the whole 
by infantry only, once a more flexible form of defence was 
available.* It was widely used among both nomadic and settled 
peoples from the middle of the second millennium B.c. at least, 
until the third and fourth centuries A.D., after which its 
popularity waned, in the west, as the result of the development 
of a more advanced form of scale armour and the increase in the 
production of mail.? A second type of scale armour had holes 


is some dispute as to whether the Byzantines really adopted the Hun bow or 
not; but judging from Procopius’ description and that of the anonymous 
treatise on archery (see below) it is very probable that they did. See Procopius, 
Wars, ed. H. B. Dewing (Loeb, London/Cambridge, Mass., 1940), i, 18. 32. 

7. Wars,1, 1. 9-15. 

8. Scale armour was constructed from a number of small plates of iron, 
bronze, bone, wood, horn, or leather, depending upon the natural materials 
most easily obtained, which were pierced at the top and sewn on to a backing 
garment, usually leather or linen. As a result of the sewing, the backing 
naturally became puckered and stiff, preventing easy movement; 
consequently, most of the scale defences we know of are fairly short, having 
either no sleeves at all or very short ones. For examples, see the second-century 
B.C. fresco at Pantikapaion, Kertch, in M. Aschik, Sur une Chambre Sépulcrale de 
Panticapée, ornée de Fresques (Odessa, 1845), pl. iv. 

9. For a general note on scale armour and its history, see H. Russell- 
Robinson, Oriental Armour (London, 1967), pp. 2—7. For finds of Scythian scale, 
see E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 188—7, 225, 231. 
For representations of Scythian and Sarmatian soldiers wearing such armour, 
see Compte Rendu de la Commission Impériale d' Archéologie (1871), Supplement by L. 
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punched in the sides of each plate as well as the top, so that the 
plates could be tied in rows before being fixed on to the 
backing,!? the next stage before the appearance of lamellar 
armour. The latter first appears in Assyria and in Cyprus in the 
seventh century B.C. or shortly before,!! and seems to have spread 
quickly to the steppe lands and the areas east of the Iranian 
plateau. It was much more flexible than scale, but retained the 
same defensive qualities. It was constructed from a large 
number of small plates, usually long and thin, but sometimes 
square, laced together with continuous thongs, and overlapping 
upwards. Because the plates were not attached to a backing, 
there was a considerable increase in the flexibility of such 





Stephani, 295-312 and pls. vi, ix, x (frescoes of the first century A.D. or later); 
Compte Rendu . . . (1874), 115, fig. 2 (a second- or third-century B.C. fresco); 
stylized Sarmatian soldiers are also shown in Trajan’s column: see C. 
Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Traiansáule (Berlin, 1896 and 1900), pls. xxiii and 
xxviii; and for Roman booty, pls. ii and iii. For Roman scale, see pl. Ixxxvi and 
also C. Caprino et al., La Colonna di Marco Aurelio (Roma, 1955), figs. 29, 30, 42, 
48, 54, 90, etc.; A. Guiliano, Arco di Constantino (Milano, 1955), figs. 6, 18, 20, 
32; and F. B. Florescu, Monumentul de la Adamklissi Tropaeum Traiani (Bucharest, 
1909), figs. 186b, 196. Cf. G. Webster, The Roman Imperial Army (London, 1969), 
pls. iv, v. For scales from Roman sites, see M. von Groller, Der Rómische Limes in 
Österreich I1 (Vienna, 1901), cols. 85-95, pls. xv, xvi; IV (Vienna, 1903), cols. 
108-4, fig. 46. For scale in Persia and the Middle East, see Bivar, op. cit., pp. 
273-4. Note also the two scale horse-trappers, one of bronze, the other of iron, 
excavated at Dura Europos, dating to the third century A.D., in M.I. 
Rostovtzeff, ed., The Excavations at Dura Europos: Preliminary Report of the Second 
Season of Excavation (New Haven, 1981), pp. 194—200. Cf. the graffito of a 
heavily armoured horseman at Dura, showing the horse armed with a similar 
trapper, in R. Ghirshman, Iran: Parthians and Sassanians (London, 1963), fig. 
63c; and the paintings at Khalchayen in central Asia, in A. Belenitsky, Central 
Asia (Geneva, 1968), p. 101, where again the horse is armed with a scale 
trapper. Cf. the second- or third-century A.D. rock relief at Tang-i-Sarwak in 
north-east Iran, in Girshman, op. cit., fig. 69. For scale cuirasses worn in 
conjunction with laminated arm- and leg-guards, see the Sassanid reliefs at 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, in E. F. Schmidt, ed., Persepolis III (Chicago, 1970), pls. 89, 
91, 93, 95. i 

10. Cf. Russell-Robinson, Oriental Armour, p. 4, fig. 2; Persepolis II (Chicago, 
1957), pl. 77, nos. 9, 10; B. Thordemann, ‘The Oriental Splint Armour in 
Europe’, Acta Archaeologica Copenhagen, IV (1938), fig. 20. Thordemann gives a 
good summary of the history and use of lamellar, pp. 125ff. 

11. A. Westholm, ‘Cypro-Archaic Splint Armour’, Acta Arch. Copenhagen, IX 
(1938), 163-73; B. Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, part one: Prolegomena on the 
History of Defensive Armor (Chicago, 1914), pp. 258-91. For a general note on 
the origins of this type, see especially pp. 273-4. 
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armours, and they were particularly favoured by the steppe- 
dwellers. Finds and illustrations of such armours increase from 
the first century B.C. although it never made much headway in 
western Europe. In the east, however, it soon became the most 
common form of armour, where it had a long history.!? There is 
little evidence to suggest that the Romans made much use of 
lamellar until the sixth century, when they (and probably the 
Persians) seem to have adopted it on a large scale, under Avar 
influence. In western Europe only a few finds, mostly from 
Viking graves of the tenth century, have been made,!* probably 
a product of Magyar rather than earlier influence. In Italy, 
notably at Castel Trosino, a few finds of Lombard lamellar 
dating to the seventh century have been made, a development 
which must have been the result of both Byzantine and Avar 
influences.!^ In the east, on the other hand, where it remained in 
use until the nineteenth century, finds are frequent.'® 


12. For lamellar such as was used among the nomads, see the Pantikapaion 
fresco in Aschik, op. cit., pl. iv, where several of the soldiers wear ankle-length 
coats of lamellar; also the Khalchayen fresco in Belenitsky, op. cit., p. 101. For 
finds of lamellar in Eurasia and Korea, see Laufer, op. cit., pp. 85, 201-36; 
Bivar, op. cit., 274, and n. 8; Thordemann, op. cit., 127ff., 146, n. 40; W. 
Arendt, ‘Ein alttürkischer Waffenfund aus Kertsch' Zeitschrift für Historische 
Waffenkunde, XII (July 1932), figs. 3, 3a, 3b; F. Altheim, Attila et les Huns (Paris, 
1952), pp. 21-4. For lamellar in Persia and Europe, see the Dura preliminary 
report, second season, loc. cit., and the lamellar represented on a mid-third- 
century Palmyrene relief, in Ghirshman, Iran: Parthians and Sassanians, fig. 10. 
For finds of Roman lamellar of a similar period, see von Groller, op. cit., II 
(1901), cols. 85—95, pls. xv, xvi; IV (1903), fig. 47; VI (1905), fig. 56/3; VII 
(1907), fig. 11/12; IX (1908), fig. 10. Both the Romans and the Parthians were 
fully acquainted with lamellar by this time. 

18. For the Roman material, see below. For the Persian evidence, note the 
lamellar horse trapper of Chosroes II depicted on the relief at Taq-i-Bostan; 
the warriors fully equipped with such armour shown on a silver plate of the 
sixth century; and the fragments of lamellar excavated from the site at Kasr-i- 
Abu, near Shiraz. See A. U. Pope, ed., A Survey of Persian Art (London/New 
York, 1988-9), IV, pl. 161a; E. A. Gardner, ‘Preliminary Report of the 
Excavations at Kasr-i-Abu', Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (December 
1984), sect. 2, fig. 11; for the plates, see A. von Le Coq, Bilderatlas zur Kunst- und 
Kulturgeschichte Mittel Asiens (Berlin, 1925), fig. 74. 

14. See Thordemann, op. cit., p. 129; and for its use ata later date, J: Hewitt, 
Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe (London, 1855), pp. 132ff. 

15. Russell-Robinson, op. cit., p. 9. 

16. European commentators noted its use among the Mongols. See The 
Texts and Versions of John of Plano Carpini, ed. C. R. Beazley (London, 1903), pp. 
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Splint armour is related to lamellar. It consists of a number of 
long plates tied together or sewn on to a backing, forming 
armour for arms, legs, or torso. Like lamellar and scale 
armours, the splints could be made from a variety of materials, 
usually of iron, bronze, and wood.!! Such armour was used by 
the Scythians and later the Sarmatians from the fifth century s.c. 
and remained in use in Europe and Asia until well after the 
twelfth century A.D.!5 It seems to have been especially popular as 
a form of defence for cavalrymen, at least when combined with 
mail or scale armour.!? 





89, 124; and The Journey of William of Rubruck, ed. W. W. Rockhill (London, 
1900), p. xv. For Japanese lamellar, see the chapter devoted to this subject in 
Russell-Robinson, op. cit. 

17. On Byzantine armour of wood, see below, n. 60. Wooden armour was 
used by the nomads and by some north American Indian tribes. See Laufer, 
op. cit., pp. 204, 276. For further examples, see G. C. Stone, A Glossary of the 
Construction, Decoration and Use of Arms and Armor (New York, 1984), p. 54, fig. 
71; p. 67, fig. 87. 

18. For Scythian examples, see E. A. Gardner, ‘Ornaments and Armour 
from Kertch in the New Museum at Oxford’, JHS, v (1884), 65, pl. xlv, 1; 
Antiquités de la Région du Dnié pre (in Collection B. Khanenko, Kiev, 1899), IT, pp. 7, 
19, and pl. vii. Also G. Arwidsson, ‘Armour of the Vendel Period’, Acta Arch. 
Copenhagen, X (1939), 54, n. 35, where other finds of splint from Kertch are 
detailed. For Avar splint greaves/shinguards, see Arendt, op. cit., figs. 1b, gb. 

19. The Dura graffito shows a rider with a double row of splints around his 
trunk, with the area below and above protected by mail or scale armour joined 
to the splints. His limbs are protected by laminated defences and he wears a 
conical helm with an aventail of scale or mail. For a similar outfit, compare the 
royal figures in the Naqsh-i-Rustam reliefs (above, n. 9). Such an outfit was 
adopted by the Romans during the fourth century: compare the descriptions 
given by Ammianus and Julian (n. 8) with the Dura graffito. Similar armours 
have been excavated from seventh-century A.D. Vendel graves in Sweden (see 
G. Arwidsson, ‘Armour of the Vendel Period’, 38ff.) and from Merovingian 
graves at Schratzheim in Bavaria (ibid., 32, n. 3). The northern peoples of the 
migration period were keen to obtain or copy Roman armour, as their 
adoption of late Roman helmet styles illustrates. See G. Arwidsson, ‘A New 
Scandinavian Form of Helmet from the Vendel Time’, Acta Arch. Copenhagen, V 
(1934), 31-59. Compare the parade helmets described in Ammianus and 
Julian and the second-century helmets excavated from Roman forts at 
Newstead and Ribchester, in J. Curle, A Roman Frontier Post and its People 
(Glasgow, 1911), pp. 179-80, pls. xxix, xxx; Webster, op. cit., pl. xxii. Cf. the 
helmet of Chosroes II at Taq-i-Bostan (in Pope, op. cit., pl. 161a); for a better 
view and comparison, see Russell-Robinson, op. cit., fig. 11; and some of the 
Vendel helmets in Arwidsson, ‘A New Scandinavian Form of helmet’; for 
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Laminated armour is similar in many ways to splint armour 
and is first described by Xenophon.? It is illustrated slightly 
later in the third-century B.c. Pergamum reliefs?! and consisted 
of a series of curved or ring-shaped laminations fitted on to a 
backing—a shirt or sleeve of leather, for example—so as to 
overlap horizontally. The Roman lorica segmentata utilizes this 
technique; its flexibility is emphasized by the fact that soldiers 
thus equipped are shown entrenching in a scene on Trajan’s 
column.?* At the bottom of the column complete coats are 
shown among a pile of booty taken from the Sarmatians and 
Dacians, suggesting that it was well known to both sides.?* 
Leg- and arm-defences of laminated armour were in use from 
Xenophon’s time and before by the Persians, and were later 
employed by the Parthian, Roman, and Sassanid armies.” 
Pieces of such armour have been excavated from Roman sites at 
Newstead and Carnuntum, and are illustrated on the graffito at 
Dura, the reliefs at Naqsh-i-Rustam, at Firuzabad and on a 
Palmyrene sculpture of three war-gods, who wear lamellar 
cuirasses and laminated arm-guards.”® It is clear that such arm- 
defences were used by the Romans and until at least the seventh 
century A.D. by the Persians.?’ After this time, it disappears from 


other attempts to imitate Roman equipment, see Arendt, op. cit., figs. 6 and 7. 
The composite armour of scale or mail and splints proved to be one of the 
most durable forms of defence in the east, where it was especially popular in 
Persia, central Asia, and China: see Arwidsson, ‘Armour of the Vendel 
Period’, 54, 59; Russell-Robinson, op. cit., pp. 31~3, 61-3. 

20. Art of Horsemanship, ed. and trans. E. C. Marchant (Loeb, 
London/Cambridge, Mass., 1946), xii, 5. 

21. Russell-Robinson, op. cit., p. 13, fig. 6b. 

23. Webster, op. cit., pp. 123-6. 

28. Cichorius, op. cit., pls. xii, xiii, xviii, etc. 

24. Cichorius, op. cit., pls. ii, iii; Florescu, op. cit., figs. 196, 197, 199, 201, 
202, where laminated arm defences are worn by Roman auxiliary troops. 

25. See n. 24, and the laminated ‘sleeves’ of the soldiers in the Pergamum 
reliefs (Russell-Robinson, op. cit., fig. 6b). 

26. For Newstead, see J. Curle, op. cit., pp. 157-8, fig. 11; for Carnuntum, 
see von Groller, op. cit., II (1901), pls. xvii; xx, 6-10; for the Dura graffito, 
Ghirshman, op. cit., fig. 63c; for the Naqsh-i-Rustam reliefs see n. g above; 
and for those at Firuzabad, see Ghirshman, op. cit., figs. 165, 166. For the 
Palmyrene relief, see Ghirshman, op. cit., fig. 84. 

27. See the silver plate in Le Coq, op. cit., fig. 74, where two dismounted 
warriors are shown, their legs encased in such defences. See also the references 
of Julian and Ammianus above, note 3. 
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literary and other sources, although a form of it was revived in 
the thirteenth century in western Europe. 

Finally, there is mail, which is not related to any of the above 
types. The subject has been reviewed recently by Bivar,?* who 
shows that by the fourth century mail was rapidly becoming the 
standard armour within the Roman and Sassanid Empires, 
where it was worn either by itself, or in conjunction with some 
other form of armour.? It was used to a large extent by 
Byzantine troops, when it was available and when it could be 
afforded. Naturally, it was not produced by nomad peoples, 
since its production required steady supplies of iron, a 
knowledge of wire-drawing, and a great deal of time and skill. 
The nomads chose more easily produced forms which were just 
as effective, although where they could obtain mail, through 
raiding, trade, or as gifts, chey were not reluctant to do so. 

Information on how these types of armour were used comes 
from a number of written sources. Two anonymous sixth- 
century treatises deal with archery, and strategy and tactics 
respectively.?? The latter follows earlier patterns but describes 
the contemporary cavalry and infantry equipment.?! Add to it 
the descriptions of Procopius and the later sixth-century 
material of Maurice's Strategikon, and we can obtain a 
reasonably accurate picture of the Byzantine soldiers' panoply at 
this time. 

From Procopius, we learn that the cavalry trooper wears 
armour for his body and legs, his (mail) coat reaching to his 
knees.?? From his right side hangs his quiver and arrows, from 
his left his sword. In addition, he carries a spear or lance, and 
strapped to his left shoulder is a small, circular shield, without a 


handle, to protect the face and neck. He carries no shield.*? His 

28. Op. cit., pp. 276-8. 

29. For a further introduction to mail, see Laufer, op. cit., pp. 237-57; on 
mail and its construction, see Russell- Robinson, op. cit., pp. 10711, 12, fig. 5; 
A. D. H. Bivar, Nigerian Panoply (Lagos, 1964); Stone, op. cit., pp. 424-30, 36ff. 

30. See A. Dain, ‘Les stratégistes Byzantins’, Travaux et Mémoires, 11 (1967), 
pp- 317-92, for the most detailed and comprehensive examination of these 
tactica. 

81. Anon., Hepi Xrpatpyixi)c in Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, ed. 'H. Kóchly 
and W. Rüstow, II (Leipzig, 1855), ii, pp. 42—96: xvi, zepl ónAtoecc xvii, ITepi 
Inniki)cyáAayyoc - - -. 

32. Wars, i, I, 9-15. 

33. This small face-guard is yet another example ot the Byzantines adopting 
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horse wears no armour, so affording mobility, the prerequisite 
for a horse archer. Procopius goes on to describe his great skill 
as a horseman, his ability to fire while moving (both advancing 
and retreating), and the strength of his method of handling the 
bow.** 

This description is improved by that of the anonymous 
treatise. From this, we learn that soldiers must wear helmets, 
corselets, and leg-armour and infantry also carry shields. The 
author is not explicit but seems to envisage mail as the chief type 
of armour used, for he recommends that soldiers wear a jacket? 
not less than 2" thick, in order to absorb the shock of blows and 
to prevent any weapons which do pierce the armour (rdv o(0npov) 
from doing too much harm. For although mail is light and very 
strong, when made up of closely woven links, it is a poor shock- 
absorber, and therefore requires additional padding. These 
details strongly suggest mail, especially as he specifies what is to 
be worn when mail is not available. In such cases, the soldiers 
are to wear ápa: (long, knee-length coats) and 8ópaxec (a more 
general term meaning breastplate/armour for the trunk, what 
was later called the xAifáviov) and helmets of felt or leather.*® 
Again, a thick jacket must be worn to give added protection.?" 

Further details given by the anonymous treatise are that the 
shields of the infantry are to be seven spans, or 63”, in diameter,** 
so that each man holding a shield partly covers his neighbour in 
the line. Those in the front rank were to have circular metal plates 
at the centre of their shields, with a spike protruding, 3" in 


nomad panoply along with nomad tactica. The Chinese T’ang annals record 
that the Kirghiz also strapped a small shield to their shoulder for a similar 
purpose. See Laufer, op. cit., p. 204. Persian miniatures of the thirteenth 
century also illustrate soldiers similarly equipped, according to the Mongol 
fashion of the time. See Russell-Robinson, op. cit., p. 33, figs. 17a, b. The 
Byzantines must have adopted this from the Huns. 

34. On this, see the anonymous treatise [epi tocetac (in Kéchly and 
Rüstow, op. cit., pp. 109-208, i. 7; i. 9; and Bivar, op. cit., pp. 284-5. 

35. Xvi. 4, iuátiov. 

36. xvi. g. On leather/ felt head armour, see below, n. 130. Felt armour was 
common in the east, and was used by the Sassanid cavalry. See Laufer, op. cit., 
PP- 290, 292. See Theophanes, Chronographia (de Boor), p. 318, 28. 

87. xvi. 9. repiatOiótov. 

38. On Byzantine measurements, see E. Schilbach, Byzantinische Metrologie 
(Munich, 1970), pp. 16ff. A dactyl was 1", a palaisté or palm 4 dactyls or 3”, and a 
spitham or span s palaistai, or 9". 
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length. Helmets were also to have spikes, 2” high. Spears were to 
be long enough for those in the fourth rank to use in battle— 
probably about 12’ long, as later tactica envisage.*® Those behind 
the first four ranks were to have missile weapons such as javelins, 
which were to be hurled over the heads of the men in front.*® 
Strangely, bows are notmentioned, perhaps because this treatise, 
although brought up to date in its main details, is clearly 
based on older traditions and older tactics. 

The cavalry were to have the same defensive equipment as the 
infantry, but those in the foremost ranks were also to have their 
horses protected by armour for the neck, chest, and flanks ofthe 
animal.*! The horses' feet were to be covered by metal plates 
(iron) to afford protection from spikes and caltrops.*? The 
horse-armour was of iron, probably like the scale trappers 
found at Dura Europos, although felt trappers, such as those 
used by the Sassanian cavalry, may also have been employed.** 

No mention is made of the offensive weapons of the cavalry, 
and very little of those of the infantry, but Procopius supplies 
the want. The cavalry of Belisarius’ campaigns are generally 
equipped with either lance or bow, or both, with a sword and 
sometimes a small shield; the infantry have shields, spears and 
swords and the lighter troops have javelins or slings and 
sometimes bows. 

Mail and scale defences seem to be most common, for there is 
as yet no evidence for the widespread use of lamellar. The 
*greaves' detailed by the anonymous treatise and by Procopius 
are unlikely to have been the moulded greaves of an earlier 
epoch, partly because they would have been seat and 
expensive, and partly because laminated and splint defences, 
such as were worn by the Persian troops, would have been more 
familiar at that time, and cheaper to produce. Hide padding is 
also effective as leg-armour, and seems to have been used on a 
large scale—the anonymous author includes greaves in his list 
of armour that is to be constructed from leather or felt where 
iron is not available.** 


39. See below on the tenth-century treatises. 

40. xvi. 8. 41. xvii. 3. 42. xvii. 4. 

43. For felt trappers, see the Firuzabad reliefs, especially those depicting 
Ardashir 1 and Shahpur defeating their opponents, in Ghirshman, op. cit., 
figs. 165, 166. 44. Xvi. 9. 
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In the Strategikon** cavalry clearly took precedence over 
pes It was protected with an ankle-length coat 
(CáBa/Acpíxiov)** for the main defence and a hood (ekázAiov) 
pulled up over the head in battle but otherwise hung from 
the shoulders.*' The helmet had a short plume and a chin- "strap, 
and was worn with a circular ar gorget (wepitpaynAiov) to protect 
the throat, lined with wool or linen and with a fringe. Itis stated 
to have been adopted from the Avars, and was used only by the 
cavalry.** Arm-guards (yeipouaviká) were worn by the élite unit, 
the Boukellarioi, and completing thé defensive equipment was a 
small circular shield (okovrápiv).*? 

Weapons includéd the long cavalry sword (oza6fov) and the 
lance, made of light wood, iron-headed. In the middle was a 
strap or thong (also an Avar feature) ánd a bannerole was fixed 
below the head.5? The lance was carried on the back, pre- 
sumably slung over and held by the strap; or carried in the 
right hand.5! In addition, a bow (ro£ápiov) and forty-arrow 
quiver was slung from the saddle or waist-strap. The bow-case 
was of the Persian type,?* and a pouch with spare strings and 

45. See above, n. 6. On the problem of the composition of the treatise, see 
the summary of Gy. Moravcsik, Studia Bizantina (Budapest, 1967), pp. 222-3; 
and Dain, 'Stratégistes', pp. 344ff. 

46. Strat. i, 2. 2. These are ankle-length for the cavalry, but knee-length for 
the infantry. For the practicability of such long coats, see below, n. 126. 

47. vii, 15. 2; X, 1. 4. 

48. 1, 2. 2. 

49. 1, 2. 9. 

50. i, 2. 2. Aussaresses calculated the lance, from internal evidence, to be 
about 3:60 m. in length (op. cit., p. 51, n. 3). 

51. i, 1. 5; Xl, 2. 6. 

52. There were two main types of bow-case, that in use with the Iranian 
peoples, the Chinese, and in Europe; and that used on the steppes by people of 
Turkic/Mongol stock. The first was a case proper, with a flap, slung from 
saddle or waist-belt. A number of Byzantine military handbooks refer to the 
8nkápia carried by the imperial troops, e.g., Maurice, Strat., ii, 1; i, 2. 2. See 
also Leo, Tactica (Sylloge Tacticorum Graecorum, 111), ed. R. Vari; Leonis Imperatoris 
Tactica, I and II (Budapest, 1917) v, 3; vi, 2; and Syll. Tact. (Sylloge Tacticorum 
quae olim 'inedita Leonis tactica' dicebatur), ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1937), 39, 4. 
The nomad bow-case, on the other hand, was rather like a sword scabbard, and 
could be used only when the bow was unstrung (note Maurice, Strat., xi, 2. 6; 
Leo, Tact., xviii, 49). See Gy. Laszlo, 'Contribution à l'archeologie de l'époque 
des migrations, ii: Le carquois d'arc des Hongrois conquérants’, Acta 
Archaeologica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, VII (1957), 172ff. For 
illustrations, see the eighth-centuryA.D. Pendjhikent frescoes in Belenitsky, op. 
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other tools for maintaining the bow was also carried. Soldiers 
who were not skilled with the bow were to practise it constantly 
and carry a shield and lance as their chief weapons.? 
Completing the trooper’s equipment was a large, thick felt 
cloak, resistant to both rain and arrows and so a defence in its 
own right.5* Their remaining clothes were to be in the Avar style, 
loose fitting and gaily decorated, of linen for the summer and 
goatskin for the winter.55 

The horses of the cavalry were to be protected with iron or felt 
armour, or after the fashion of the Avars, that is to say, with 
lamellar armour or either metal or leather, for their heads, 
necks, and forequarters.°° 

Finally, each soldier was equipped with two iron iron stirru o 
unknown to Justinian’s cavalry and an innovation which has 
been shown to be due to the Avars,*” from whom a good deal of 





cit., pl. 137, the first- or second-century A.D. rock drawing at Suljek in Siberia 
(Laufer, op. cit, fig. 35) and the ninth-century silver dish from Perm 
(Belenitsky, op. cit., pl. 74). There seems to have been only one basic type of 
quiver, an elongated trapezoidal case with a cover, shown on most of the 
illustrations depicting mounted soldiers referred to in this article. See Gy. 
Laszlo, ‘Etudes archéologiques sur l'histoire de la société des Avares’, 
Archaeologia Hungarica (hereafter AH), n.s. XXXIV (1955), 224-6, fig. 61; T. 
Horvath, ‘Die avarischen Grábenfelder von Ulló and Kiskóvós', AH, XIX 
(1935), 33, pl. xxii, 7. 

59. 1,2.3;2.5. 54. 2.9. 55. 1,2.8. 

56. The evidence suggests that the Avars were mainly responsible for the 
introduction of lamellar horse armour. In this context, the equestrian relief of 
Chosroes at Taq-i-Bostan is of some importance, since this is the only 
representation for this period of such armour for horses. Possibly it was 
modelled on Avar-Roman fashion passed on during Maurice's reign, perhaps 
through the guardsmen sent to Chosroes in 592. See Theophyl. Simocatta, 
Historia (CSHB), v, 3; 5; 11. Ata later point in the treatise, Maurice refers to 
horse armour as being of either metal or felt (xi, 2. 7), a statement which is 
supported by the archaeological material. See Russell-Robinson, Oriental 
Armour, figs. 26, 27, 65, 81; and Ghirshman, Iran; Parthians and Sassanians, fig. 
446. 

57. On the arrival of stirrups in the west, see L. White, jnr., Medieval 
Technology and Social Change (Oxford, 1962), where their early appearance is 
denied; and the critique of this by P. Sawyer, in R. H. Hilton and P. Sawyer, 
"Technical Determinism: the Stirrup and the Plough’, Past and Present, XXIV 
(April 1963), esp. go—5. For the latest survey of the evidence, see Bivar, op. cit., 
286—7. Stirrups were certainly an improvement, but they were not vital for 
shock combat. Lack of stirrups meant that, in order to brace himself for the 
shock, the lancer had to bend forward and grasp his spear with both hands, 
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other equipment was also borrowed.5 No mention is made of 
special equipment for light cavalry, and we must infer that, as in 
Justinian’s army, the light troops were still provided by allies 
outside the Empire or from special groups within it. Heavy 
cavalry units were supposed to take turns as skirmishers.’ 

The description of the infantry equipment differs little from 
that of the cavalry. They were divided into two groups, the heavy 
troops (axovrároi) and the light troops (yiiot). The best of the 
former wore zabai, if these could be obtained, and a helmet, 
especially for those in the front ranks and on the flanks. The 
latter were also to be equipped with greaves (repikvgutóec) of 
iron or wood; and all carried a spear, shield, and sword 
(oxa@tov épovA(axiov).9! The javelin might also be carried, along 
with the sling.5? 

The equipment of the light troops comprised a bow, with 
bow-case and quiver slung from the shoulders; a small shield; 
light and heavy javelins; a sling; and a device for firing short, 
heavy bolts.$* This is the full range of equipment available—the 


thus reducing control over his mount. The majority of illustrations show 
riders without stirrups in this posture. See Aschik, ‘Chambre sépulcrale’, fig. v; 
Stephani, Supplement, pl. x; Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, fig. 35; N. Mavrodinov, 
‘Le trésor protobulgare de Nagyszentmiklós',, AH, XXIX (1943), 115; 
Ghirshman, op. cit., figs. 69, 122, 166, 233; Schmidt, Persepolis, III, pls. 89, 91, 
95. With stirrups the rider could engage more effectively in close combat, and 
at greater speed, without fear of losing his seat through sudden sideways 
movements. His ability to use a bow was neither improved nor impaired. See 
P. Vigneron, Le Cheval dans l'Antiquité Gréco- Romaine (des Guerres Médiques 
aux Grandes Invasions). Contribution a l'Histoire des Techniques, I (Nancy, 1968), 
pp. 255f. 

As a result of the use of stirrups, a new form of saddle appears to have been 
introduced, and it seems likely that the Byzantines adopted the Avar saddle 
along with the stirrup. See Gy. Laszlo, 'Der Grabfund von Koroncó und der 
altungarische Sattel’, AH, XXVII (1943), 159-70, pls. xiii-xix; idem, ‘Etudes 
archéologiques’, 279-81, figs. 83-5. See Maurice, Strat., i, 2. 7. 

58. See, for example, Strat., i, 2. 3; 2. 7; etc. 59. ii, 5. 5; ili, 5. 14. 

60. See above, note 17; wood was clearly a practical form of defence. 

61. The heavy infantry spear could be either the same type as that used by 
the cavalry or, for particular types of terrain, a shorter version. See Strat., xii, 8. 
20—1. 62. For this equipment, see Strat., xii, 8.4. 

63. ZwAnvdpiov. Possibly the crossbow. See J. F. Haldon, '"ZoAgvápiov: the 
Byzantine Crossbow?', University of Birmingham Historical Journal, XII, 2 (1971), 
155-7. There are a number of problems surrounding this interpretation, 
however, and further research is needed before a satisfactory answer can be 
given. 23 


author can hardly intend each man to carry all the weapons 
listed.^* 

Maurice's account therefore gives a detailed picture of the 
arms of the Imperial troops at the end of the sixth century. He 
seems to mean mail rather than any other form of defence by the 
terms zaba/lorikion—both words clearly referring to the same 
piece of equipment which was supposed to be rolled up into a 
small bundle and be kept in a leather bag, something which only 
mail could be expected to do. The term lorikion nearly always 
refers to mail in the tenth-century treatises.55 

There is a move to increase the weight of arms carried in the 
Strategikon: the result of close and continuous contact with the 
Avars. The Strategikon should not be taken too literally, however, 
for the troops the author envisaged are clearly those of the 
Imperial field forces under the authority of the magistri militum in 
praesenti; and he makes it quite clear that the equipment listed 
is only an ideal rarely achieved.*’ Mail was an expensive item 
and the majority of soldiers must have used the cheaper and 
more readily obtained lamellar or padding. 

Corroborative evidence shows that the Strategikon gives a 
reliable account of the type of armour used. The most striking 
parallel is the high relief of Chosroes II at Taq-i-Bostan. His 
horse has a lamellar trapper and what appears to be a metal or 
leather headguard.5* The rider wears a mail coat reaching the 
knees, a rounded helmet and an aventail of mail, leaving only 
the eyes uncovered (the Byzantine equivalent at this time was the 
hood, although the Persian fashion seems later to have been 
adopted). He carries a lance and shield; the quiver is slung from 
a waist-belt. A similar outfit can be seen on a post-Sassanian 

64. xii, 8.5. 

65. i, 2. 2; 2. 17. In the anonymous treatise, zaba is used in its strict sense, to 
mean a cloth or leather coat, worn when mail was not available. The use of the 
word in the later tenth century supports this (below, note 126). Maurice and 
other sixth- or seventh-century sources who equate it with lorikion, i.e. mail, are 
using it in a more general sense. The origins of the word are obscure. It 
appears, as far as I am aware, in only four other sixth- or seventh-century 
contexts: see Chronicon Paschale (CSHB), p. 625 (A.D. 532) and p. 719 (A.D. 626); 
Vie de Théodore de Sykéon (ed. and trans. A.-J. Festugiére, Bruxelles, 1970), 28, 3; 
Justinian, Nov. 85, 4 (edd. Schoell and Kroll). 

66. i, 2. 8; ii, 5. 3-5, where a number of field-army units are referred to. 

67. E.g. i, 2. 6; xii, 8. 4. 

68. Iron head-pieces are specified at Strat., i, 2. 6. 
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silver dish of the eighth or ninth century from Perm, where 
mounted warriors wear a variety of weapons and armour—long 
lamellar coats reaching the ankles, and helmets with mail or 
lamellar neck-guards. Two seem to have mail shirts beneath the 
lamellar, while another has lamellar armour for his mount.® 
Some frescoes from the sixth to eighth-century site at 
Varakhshah near Bokhara (now in the Kyzil- Kum desert) depict 
warriors in similar panoply.’° The affinity with Avar armour is 
confirmed by other discoveries. Quantities of leather /amellae 
have been found in Avar graves,’! while the gorget protecting 
the neck is very similar to one depicted on an Avar grave-figure 
from Kertch, which has a strip of lamellar running around the 
neck beneath the chin.?? Even the strap attached to the lance is 
illustrated on nomad rock-reliefs, such as at Suljek in Siberia.’ 
The leg- and arm-guards mentioned by the Strategikon were very 
probably of splint construction, similar to sections of such 
armour discovered in other Avar graves at Kertch.? 
Lamellar armour was certainly familiar to the Sassanians, asa 
sixth-century silver dish illustrates; which suggests that the 
Byzantine zaba/lorikion may have been similarly constructed, 
although mail was clearly regarded as the norm. 
There are no contemporary illustrations of the infantry 
armour, but third-century frescoes in the synagogue at Dura 
Europos show soldiers armed with the Strategikon’s long- 
sleeved, knee-length mail coats, holding swords or spears; 
illustrations which seem to have been inspired by the equipment 
of Roman heavy infantry of the period." The essential features 
of infantry equipment have therefore changed very little, if 
Maurice's description is to be trusted. 
There are no detailed accounts of military equipment for the 
central period. The general impression is that the weight of arms 
69. See Belenitsky, Central Asia, pl. 74. 
70. Belenitsky, op. cit., p. 144. 
71. Thordemann, ‘Splint Armour’, 126-7. 
72. Arendt, ‘Waffentund’, fig. 7. 
73. Above, n. 12. 
74. See Arendt, op. cit, figs. 1b, gb; and A. Stein, Serindia: Report of 
‘Explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China (Oxford, 1921), V, pls. Ixxii, 
Ixxxiii. 

75. Le Coq, Bilderatlas, fig. 74. 

76. See the Dura Europos Final Report, VIII, i, pls. liv, lv. 
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decreased as a result of the localization of military forces, which 
were equipped according to the availability of the necessary raw 
materials (iron, wood, leather, horn, etc.) and according to local 
tradition. During Heraclius’ reign, and probably until the 660s, 
the political and military situation was never such as to deny 
earlier sources of material permanently or to destroy effectively 
the old military organization, although it is clear that it was 
substantially modified as a result of the Arab attacks in the 650s 
and after; the account of the Strategikon is probably applicable to 
this period also. But after regular Arab raids into Anatolia 
began, effective central control of supplies and of the various 
army corps must have become difhcult, if not impossible. 
Warfare now demanded lightly-armed horsemen to chase or 
hold small raiding-parties, and infantry forces to maintain 
fortlets and fortresses. Only rarely were offensive campaigns 
fought, and these usually involved troops based under the 
Emperor’s own command near the capital—forces which may 
well have retained the heavier armour described by Maurice.” 
Pictorial evidence is meagre. The few examples include a 
ninth-century ivory”? showing a mounted soldier with a sleeve- 
less mail shirt, helmet, and bow.’ Further evidence is provided 
by three ninth- or tenth-century illuminated manuscripts,*? 
where the most heavily armed soldiers wear either mail or 
lamellar coats, sometimes waist-length, sometimes knee- 
length. Helmets are worn, either with mail hoods (as described 
in the Strategikon) or with pendant neck-guards of mail, lamellar 
or leather. Spears and swords are the usual weapons. As des- 
cribed in later treatises, the sword is usually slung from a 


77. For general references to the armour of soldiers in the eighth and early 
ninth centuries, see for example Theophanes, Chronographia (de Boor), p. 387, 
15; Scriptor Incertus de Leone Bardae Filio (in Leo Gram. (CSHB), pp. 385—632), p. 
339, 7-8. Theme soldiers were expected to have only the minimum. Cf. Ecloga 
(in Zepos, JGR, II), xvi, 2. 

78. This ivory is now in the Louvre. See Lefèbvre de Noéttes, Z'Attalage: le 
cheval de selle à travers les âges (Paris, 1931), fig. 346. 

79. Several other ivories which Lefébvre de Noéttes dated to the seventh or 
eighth century are later in date. See A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die 
Byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X-XIII. Jahrhunderts, 1:. Kästen (Berlin, 
1930), no. 32. Cf. Lefébvre de Noéttes, op. cit., figs. 280, 344. 

8o. Despite the archaising tendencies of MS. illuminations or ivories, a few 
details of contemporary significance are often included. 
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shoulder-strap or baldric, hanging from the left side. Fre- 
quently an outer defence is worn: a short-sleeved, waist-length 
cuirass of lamellar.®! 

This cuirass, or xAifávior, is the only new piece of equipment 
to appear in these illustrations. When it was introduced is not 
certain, although Sassanian reliefs show that a similar outer 
defence was worn as early as the fourth century.?? It is referred to 
in accounts of some mid-ninth-century ceremonies, and 
perhaps developed as an additional, more rigid defence worn 
on top of the mail coat, during the seventh and eighth 
centuries,? or as a light, easily constructed armour for the 
trunk, worn by itself. It would have been of great value to the 
light cavalrymen of the Theme armies.** 

Non-Byzantine material for the period shows that while the 
use of lamellar spread, the only real changes occurred in local 
fashion. The Arabs adopted the panoply they found in Persia 
and eastern Anatolia, although, as in contemporary Byzantium, 
heavily armed cavalrymen seem to be a rarity. There are few 
changes in central Asia and on the steppes, although the former 
area, under the influence of Chinese culture, developed a 
particular style of armour, that later influenced Persia and the 
Arab world very strongly. The predominance of lamellar, and 
lamellar combined with mail, can be seen in a number of 
examples of central Asian or nomadic art dating from the 
seventh to the ninth centuries. The remains of a painted shield 
from the castle of Mug at Pendzhikent in Sogdiana (Tadjikistan), 
destroyed in the mid-eighth century, has traces of a picture 
showing a warrior on horseback, who wears a long coat of 
lamellar, with splint arm-guards. He carries a bow.5 His 
equipment is similar to that which appears on a wall-painting at 
Kizil, on the western borders of China, where a distinguished 
Perso-Buddhist culture had one of its centres from the fifth to 

81. In S. Dufrenne, L'Illustration des psautiers grecs du moyen age (Paris, 1966). 
From the Bristol psalter folios 10r, 86r, 89r, 93r, 180v, 231v; from the Paris 
psalter (MS. grec 20, Bibliothéque Nationale), folios 17v, 18r; from the Mt. 
Athos psalter (MS. Pantocrator 61, Bibl. Nat.), folios 11v, gov, 68v, 89r, 109r, 
196r, 197v. 

82. Cf. the Firuzabad reliefs referred to above, n. 43. 

83. See De Cerimoniis (CSHB), pp. 500, 5712; 505, 14-18; 506, 12; 14-15. 

84. For illustrations, see nn. 8o, 81. 

85. Belenitsky, Central Asia, pl. 110. 
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the eighth centuries. In this eighth-century fresco, mounted 
warriors are depicted wearing a similar form of ‘banded’ 
lamellar, constructed probably from hide or boiled leather and 
decorated in various colaqurs.** They also wear arm-guards, and 
the upper part of the armour of two of the warriors has mail and 
decorated plates of armour attached.* Finally, the Kizil frescoes 
illustrate quite clearly the ‘breeches’ of lamellar (later of mail 
also) which developed in central Asia and on the steppes as an 
alternative to the long skirt or coat, and were later passed on to 
the west, through the Magyars.** A northern Persian silver dish 
of the eighth century illustrates a local or Turkic horseman of 
the period wearing a knee-length lamellar coat without sleeves 
over a short-sleeved mail shirt. His conical helmet has a mail 
aventail attached.®® Warriors with similar armour can be seen 
on the Nagszentmiklós jug in Hungary. The mounted chieftain 
in one panel wears a mail shirt with attached breeches to the 
knees, and with sleeves of mail to just below the elbows. The 
lower arm and lower leg are protected with long splints linked 
by mail, an improvement on simple splint defences and part of 
the development in favour of composite armour. He wears a 


86. This banded armour seems to be a form of lamellar in which the rows of 
lamellae are lacquered in different colours. For further examples see Stein, op. 
cit., V, pl. lxxiii, a Buddhist painting on silk of the ninth or tenth century from 
Tun Huang, Turkestan; note that in this painting, ordinary lamellar is shown 
quite clearly on other figures. 

87. See Le Coq, op. cit., figs. 32, 33. The tubular lower arm-guards worn by 
one of the Kizil figures and shown on the Mug shield are the earliest examples 
of a fashion which was later to become general in Persia and the Middle East. 
See Russell-Robinson, Oriental Armour, pp. 26, 28ff. ; Stone, Glossary, pp. 107-9, 
fig. 140. Cf. other frescoes from Pendjhikent dating to the eighth century, 
showing nobles with tubular or mail arm- and wrist-guards. Some also seem 
to have mail shoulder-guards. See Belenitsky, Central Asia, pl. 187. 
Combination armours became a feature of Persian and middle-eastern 
armour, and were also common in China. See Laufer, Chinese Clay Figures, pp. 
275ff. For the early stages of this development, see Stein, op. cit., V, pls. Ixiii, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii/oo6, xc, xcii/oo26, etc. For Iranian and later Turkish examples, 
see Russell-Robinson, op. cit, pp. 33ff. The origins of the style lie in the 
wearing of a separate jacket of leather or a cuirass of lamellar above the mail 
shirt, a tradition which prevailed in Byzantium as the Klibanion. 

88. See the soldiers on the Nagyszentmiklós jug, in N. Mavrodinov, 'Le 
trésor protobulgare de Nagyszentmiklós', AH, XXIX (1943), 120-1, fig. 77. 

89. See Ghirshman, Iran: Parthians and Sassanians, fig. 438; Belenitsky, op. 
cit., pl. 137. 
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conical helm with a hood,” and carries a spear. In all essentials 
save the hood he is the same as the Avar horsemen described 
by Maurice. His defeated opponent wears a similar outfit, 
although this is apparently of lamellar. The prince recurs on the 
opposite side of the jug, in a lamellar outfit with breeches. The 
outfit is remarkably similar to that worn by warriors depicted in 
the second-century B.C. Pantikapaion fresco at Kertch.?! 

It should now be clear that Byzantine arms formed only a part 
of a much wider cultural world. From A.D. 650-850 Byzantium 
was isolated, but few new developments took place beyond the 
empire and they were at first of local importance only: the 
beginnings of composite defences (especially the use of extra 
sections of armour worn over the basic outfit); and the use of 
splints or lamellae with mail. I have paid less attention to 
western and northern Europe for two reasons. Firstly, the 
Byzantines seem to have influenced the west rather than vice 
versa, until the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the 
influence of the Normans and later the crusading armies 
wrought a number of changes; and secondly, because western 
types of armour made no appreciable advances from late 
Roman times in the basic outfit: mail shirt, segmented helmets, 
sometimes with face-guards, more often without; leather or 
padded jerkins and splint or mail arm- and leg-defences. Only 
the adoption of the stirrup during the late seventh and early 
eighth centuries and of the breeches of mail from the Magyars 
during the late ninth century were new. The appearance of large 
groups of mail-clad, lance-wielding cavalry affected Byzantium 
only to the extent that the imperial armies increased the numbers 
of their own such soldiers during the tenth century, notably 
during the reign of Nikephoros Phokas (963-9). The 
development of a specifically western type of armour, the 
segmented plate armours ofthe thirteenth century and after, was 
the direct result of contacts with the middle east and Byzantium 
and the need to find a more effective defence against the 


go. This may be the result of Byzantine influence; for whereas the pendant 
aventail, attached to the helmet, seems to be an eastern (Persian) development, 
the hood seems to be a western (Byzantine) feature, passed on to the peoples of 
western Europe. 

91. See Mavrodinov, 'Le trésor protobulgare', pls. iii, iv; and Aschik, 
‘Chambre sépulcrale', pl. iv. 
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crossbow. From the point of view of military technology, the west 
seems to have remained relatively backward until the eleventh 
century, contributing little to developments further east. Only 
the kite-shaped shield, described in Byzantine treatises of the 
tenth century, seems to have been of western origin, and that is by 
no means certain.?? 

By the middle of the ninth century, therefore, Byzantine arms 
and armour had seen few innovations. The tenth-centu 
military manuals describe the armour in greater detail than 
ever. Terminology has altered, but basic types of armour remain 
unchanged. The Alibanion and sabre were introduced perhaps in 
the eighth or ninth century, but the most striking change was the 
new emphasis on heavy troops and the revival of interest in 
military science. 


The tenth century 


For this period there are a number of military manuals dealing 
with strategy and tactics in general, or with siege warfare, 
skirmishing warfare, and other specialized topics. Of these, four 
give fairly detailed descriptions of soldiers’ equipment: the 
Tactica of the Emperor Leo VI; the Problemata attributed to the 
same; the anonymous Sylloge Tacticorum; and the Praecepta of the 
Emperor Nikephoros.? 

The sections on arms and equipmment in Leo's Tactica begin 
with a general list of items required by the cavalry, infantry, and 
the supply train. This includes bows and their cases, quivers with 


92. For descriptions of the arms and equipment of western armies, see 
Maurice, Strat., xi, 3, especially para. 3. 2. The same passage, with additions, is 
quoted by Leo in Tact., xviii, 8of. For further comment, see Oman, The Art of 
War, 1, pp. 76ff.; 126ff.; II, pp. 3-5; Lot, L’Art militaire, I, 103ff.; J. Hewitt, 
Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe (London, 1855), 1, pp. 93ff.; 129ff.; R. C. 
Smail, Crusading Warfare (1097-1193) (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 112ff. Seealso a 
number of MS. illuminations illustrated in R. Barber, The Knight and Chivalry 
(London, 1970), figs. 1, 2, 8. For thekite-shaped shield, see Hewitt, op. cit., pp. 
148ff. For examples of the heaviest armour worn by western soldiers in the 
eleventh century, see the Bayeux tapestry. 

93. Leonis VI Sapientis Problemata, ed. A. Dain (Paris, 1935); Nicephori 
Praecepta Militaria, ed. J. Kulakovskij, in Zapiski Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 
VIII ser. (classe phil.-hist.), VIII (1908), 9. There are also a number of lists of 
military equipment in De. Cer., pp. 669ff. These include some of the items 
referred to below, but generally deal with more specialized weapons which I 
do not discuss here, such as boarding pikes. 
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arrows, spears 12’ in length, javelins, a variety of axes, and 
swords. 

The latter were divided into two main groups. The ordinary 
sword appears under the name ona@tov, and was apparently 
four spans long, at least (36”), including the hilt, but might be 
slightly longer. It was straight and two-edged.?* A second type 
appears in the late ninth century, called in Leo and other sources 
a rapaufjpiov. It was about the same length as the spathion but 
was single-edged.°5 The main difference between the two 
weapons seems to have lain in the way they were carried. The 
spathion was usually worn hanging from a baldric which passed 
over the shoulder ‘in the Roman fashion’,9® whereas the 
paramerion, as its name suggests, was worn from a waist-belt and 
hung next to the thigh.” It is uncertain whether the phrase 
ona@tov (oatíkiov refers to the paramerion, or to an ordinary 
sword worn from a waist-belt. Probably it is a paraphrase of the 
term paramerion.9* The sources do not state whether the blade of 
the paramerion was curved or its hilt angled, but judging from the 
description, it seems to be the sabre, also carried on a waist-belt, 
introduced first by the Avars, but not adopted by the Byzantines 
until much later. Even in the tenth century it remained a 
secondary weapon—soldiers also carried an ordinary sword.9? 

94. Syll. Tact., 39, 2. 

95. Ibid., loc. cit. 

96. Leo, Tact., vi, 2; Syll. Tact., loc. cit. 

97. Leo. Tact., vi, 2; Syll. Tact., 38, 5; 39, 2. 

98. See De Cer., pp. 500, 8; 505, 11, 16-17; and Niceph., Praecepta, pp. 1. 
24; 2.11; 11. 32. 

gg. See Niceph., Praecepta, p. 11. 33; p. 12. 11; and the previous references 
to Leo and the Syll. Tact. The origins of the sabre in Byzantium are obscure, but 
we must in all probability attribute it to the appearance of Chazar and other 
Turkic soldiers in the imperial service during the second half of the ninth 
century. See Genesius (CSHB), p. 89, 9; Vita S. Euthymii (ed. P. Karlin-Hayter, B, 
xxv-xxvii (1955—7), pp. 8-152), p. 10; Theoph. cont. (CSHB), p. 358; Georg. Mon. 
cont. (CSHB), p. 853; Leo Gram. (CSHB), p. 267. On the long Avar sabre, see N. 
Fettich, ‘Das Kunstgewerke der Avarenzeit in Ungarn’, AH, I (1926), 14, fig. 12; 
A. Marosi, N. Fettich, "Trouvailles avares de Dunapentele’, AH, XVIII (1936), 
11, pl. i; 49, 55-6; Gy. Laszlo, ‘Études archéologiques’, 228-9, 232-3, pls. xlvi, 
li-liti. From the later seventh century the shorter curved Turkish sabre 
developed. See A. Zakharov, W. Arendt, ‘Studia Levedica', AH, XVI (1985), pt. 
2: ‘Turkische Säbel aus den viii-ix Jahrhunderten’, and pls. iii, vi, viii; N. 
Fettich, ‘Die Metallkunst der landnehmenden Ungarn’, AH, XXI (1936), pls. 
xv, xxxi, xli/, lxxii, xci/55; L. Kiss, ‘Der altungarische Grabfund von 
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The axes were grouped into four classes: a single blade;!?? a 
blade on one side and a spike on the other;!?! rounded and 
straight blades and twin rounded blades.!9? 

Three main types of spear can be distinguished. Firstly, the 
lance or spear used by heavy cavalry and infantry, generally 
referred to as a kovrápiov,!?* but sometimes as a óópv.!9* The 
length varied, but was usually about 12' long for the cavalry 
and 14' for the infantry, with a head of 9" or more." The 
second type were light throwing spears, referred to as 
‘pintdpia/axévtia, 8' long and not more than 9' with the 
head.! Leo also includes the Bepórra in this group, although 
the evidence from other texts suggests that it should be in the 
following group.!?? 

This comprises the heavy javelins. Three terms are used: 
berytta (Lat. verutum); uapCovBápBovAov (Lat. martiobarbulus) ; and 
uevaóAiov (Lat. venabulum), although only the latter seems to 
have a strict meaning. The verutum of Vegetius' day was a short 
javelin used by the heavy infantry,?* in the same way as the 


Geszteréd', AH, XXIV (1938), pls. x, xi. For the waist-harness, see Gy. Laszló, 
‘Etudes archéologiques’, figs. 47, 60, 61, 64, 79, 80, 8g. Cf. the Perm plate and 
the Pendjhikent frescoes in Belenitsky, Central Asia, figs. 74, 137. For the two- 
edged sword see A. Bruhn-Hoffmeyer, Middelalderens Tvaeggede Svaerd 
(Copenhagen, 1954), I, pp. 200-4. He wrongly considers the spathion to have 
been a short sword. Although longer swords were known to the Byzantines, 
used by the ‘Franks’ (see Leo, Tact., xviii, 82), the gladius or short thrusting 
sword adopted by the Romans from the Iberian Celts had been abandoned by 
the end of the third century A.D. Vegetius describes two types known to him: 
the gladius major or spatha (the spathion herouliskion of Maurice, Strat., xii, 8. 4), 
and the gladius minor or semispatha (Veg., ii, 15). The latter does not appear in 
any of the later sources that 1 have examined, but see Justinian, Nov. 85, 
4—oná8a« re xal (fjr (ánep kaAeiv eióðaoı napauńpia). Kulakovskij considered 
that the sabre may have been introduced at a much earlier date, but the 
evidence he cites does not warrant this conclusion. See Niceph., Praecepta, pp. 
42-4. 


100. Tact., v. 2. 101. Tact., v, 2; vi, 1. 102. Tact., vi, 25. 
108. E.g. Strat., i, 1. 5; i, 2. 2; xi, 2. 6; xii, 8. 4; etc.; Leo, Tact., v, 2; vi, 2; 9; 
etc. 104. Syll. Tact., 38, 3; 6; 39, 1; 8. 


105. Leo, Tact., v, 2; vi, 2; Syll. Tact., 38, 3; 39, 1; 8. 

106. Syll. Tact., 38, 6; 39, 8; Leo, Tact., vi, 7; Problemata, xi, 35; 40; De Cer., 
669, 20. 

107. Leo, Tact., vi, 26. 

108. Veg., II, 15: ‘hastili pedum trium semis, quod tunc vericulum, nunc 
verutum dicitur’. 
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martiobarbulus, which it resembled in size;!° wpide tne venabulum 
was a heavy hunting spear or javelin. The three words are used 
indiscriminately by Leo for the same weapon, whereas in the 
more reliable Sylloge and Praecepta only menaulion occurs, as a 
heavy javelin or spear used by a proportion of each infantry 
unit.!? Leo repeats most of the statements made in the 
Strategikon about the marzubarboulon. It is possible that the 
weapon was still a distinct type of javelin, although the evidence 
for this is dubious. The word menaulion, however, retained a 
practical meaning—a specific type of spear. In the Praecepta, for 
example, frequent reference is made to the uovavAároi, the men 
who were equipped with this weapon."! 

Different types of shield were provided for different tasks. Leo 
describes three: large, circular shields (0vpeot); smaller, circular 
shields; and burnished, circular iron ones.!!? The Sylloge and the 
Praecepta go into more detail, giving the dimensions of the 
shields carried by both infantry and cavalry. Infantry shields 


109. The mattiobarbulus was a lead-weighted javelin. See Veg., i. 17: 
‘Plumbatarum quoque exercitatio, quos mattiobarbulos vocant’; iii, 14: 
‘Quartus idem ordo construitur de his, qui alacriter verutis vel mattiobarbulis, 
quas plumbatas nominant, dimicant’. See ii, 15, for these weapons in action. 

110. See John Malalas (CSHB), p. 168, 3; Leo, Tact., vi, 26; 32; Problem., xii, 
4-53 7; 21; 40 (verutum); Tact., vii, 3; Problem., xii, 4—6; 21 (matzubarboulon); 
Dain, Naumachica (Paris, 1943), i, 14-16; 70 (excerpts from Leo’s naval 
section); Syll. Tact., 38, 8; 47, 16; 22-4; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 8. 15f.; p. 4. 11f. 
(menaulion). The latter were to be made of cornel wood, mature oak, or 
‘artzikidion’, rather than wood which splinters easily. See Syll. Tact., 38, 3; 
Niceph., Praecepta, p. 4. 1 1f. Cf. also De Cer., 669, 20; Theoph. (de Boor), 221, 3; 
De Administrando Imperio [DAI] (Jenkins/Moravcsik), I, 116, 9. 

111. Niceph., Praecepta, p. 3. 15f.; 26f. There seems no reason to doubt that 
Leo is copying Maurice where the martzubarboulon is concerned. Cf. Maurice, 
Strat., xii, 8. 2; 4; 5; Leo, Tact., vii, 8; Problem., xii, 6; 7. It was certainly a javelin 
and not, as Aussaresses considered, a mace: op. cit., p. 53. He presumably 
based his translation on the fact that where Maurice has martzubarboulon listed 
among the extra material carried with each unit, Leo writes of axes (/zikouria) 
and maces (bardoukia, matzoukia). See Strat., xii, 8. 6; Tact., vi, 27). Even so, it is 
quite clear from other contexts that the weapon was not a mace. See, for 
example, Strat., xii, 8. 2 (Tact., vii, 3); xii, 8. 4 (Problem., xii, 6); xii, 8. 5 (Problem., 
xii, 7). An additional confusing factor is that martzubarboula are kept in leather 
cases in the same way as maces: see Strat., xii, 8. 5; Tact., vi, 11; 26; etc. This 
seems in fact to be a reference to a leather sheath or case in which a group of 
javelins were held, in much the same way as the heavy javelins of Vegetius's 
time were kept in the hollow of the shield. See Veg., i, 17. 

112. Tact., v, 2; Vi, 25-6; xix, 57 (Naumachica, 1, 65). 
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could be three- or four-cornered, tapering at the bottom and 
about 54” long (i.e. kite-shaped); or circular, with a diameter of 
about 30”.!!8 Cavalry shields are smaller. They can be oblong, 
with a length of either 36” or 40”; or circular, with a diameter 
of 27”, the former mainly for the heavier cavalry, the latter for 
the mounted javelinmen or archers.!!* 

Leo is less precise about defensive equipment than the later 
treatises, but accurate. He adds to the description of the 
lorikion/zaba taken from Maurice that if this item cannot be 
procured in mail, it should be constructed of boiled leather or 
horn, in other words of lamellar construction. He also lists 
émiAwptxia and iron or horn Alibania, arm- and leg-defences, 
helmets, aventails and gorgets, felt corselets and cloaks, and 
horse armour of iron or felt.!!5 The terms zaba and lorikion in Leo 
are synonymous, and mean either a long mail coat or a long 
lamellar coat,'!® as in Maurice's time. The epilorikion is a long 
surcoat, and from later sources we learn that it was a padded 
coat strong enough to act as a defence by itself. The Alibanion is a 
short cuirass of lamellar construction, of iron or leather. The 
felt corselet he describes, later called a xapáðıov, is similar to the 
epilorikion. 

Later sources say more about these armours. In the Sylloge, 
the word lorikion refers to a mail coat only, or simply to the mail 
itself.!!? The Alibanion was a short-sleeved jacket of lamellar, but 
the term was also used of lamellar armours in general. It is 


118. Syll. Tact., 38, 1; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 2. 3-45 10. 

114. Syll. Tact., 39, 1; 8; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 18. 24-6. Another word 
which appears for shield is óópxa (De Cer., pp. 579, 2; 5; 670, 7; DAL 1, 26, 31; 
51, 82—4), used of the shields carried by sailors and marines, made of hide. See 
Reiske in De Cer., II, p. 682. oxovtápia Avóiatiká would appear to be the same 
as dorkai (De Cer., p. 669, 19); while oxovrápia pazrá are hide/wood shields 
with metal plates stitched on, the polished circular iron shields of Leo, Tact., v, 
8. See De Cer., p. 669, 19; DAI, H, p. 201. 

115. Leo, Tact., v, 3. 

116. Tact., v, 3; vi, 2. 

117. The lorikion reaches to the knees for the infantry (Syll. Tact., 38, 4) and to 
the ankles for the cavalry (Tact., vi, 2; Syll. Tact., 39, 1). For Awptxta xowá and 
Awptxia yiAá see De Cer., pp. 669, 16-17; 670, 9-10. For the term lorikion as 
equivalent to mail, see Syll. Tact., 38, 7; 39, 1; 6; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 12. 31-2. 
The term lorica meant a mail shirt in the west also. The assize of arms of Henry 
II in 1181 orders that knights should be equipped with loricas, cassidas, and 
carry clypeos. See W. Stubbs, Select Charters (Oxford, 1870—1960), p. 183. 
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described as usually made of iron, but also of horn or boiled 
hide.!!5 That it was not made of mail or quilting is quite clear, 
and its lamellar construction is made certain from the des- 
criptions we have.!!? In the naval section of Leo’s Tactica, for 
example, klibania are referred to as having lamellae (petala) in 
front, although not always at the back.!?? Pictorial evidence 
shows the form the Alibanion took, for in several examples the 
scales are shown overlapping upwards, a significant feature of 
lamellar construction. The most striking examples occur on a 
tenth-century ivory casket from the Cathedral of Troyes, where 
four imperial figures, mounted, are shown wearing sleeveless, 
waist-length Alibania.!?! Similar cuirasses, made of smaller or 
larger lamellae, can be seen in the Menologion of the Emperor 
Basil II, notably in the illustrations of himself and of Goliath; 
and on the reliefs at Aght'amar, again on the figure of Goliath. 
A large number of provincial frescoes, dating to the eleventh 
century and after, also provide good illustrations.!?? 


118. Tact., v, 3; vi, 4; Syll. Tact., 38, 4; 7; 39, 1. 

119. See Syll. Tact., 30, 2; 31, 1; Tact., vi, 30; 34, where both authors 
paraphrase the treatises of Aelian and Arrian, but interpret their sources by 
making additions to the text, such as the Alibanion, which they describe as of 
either iron or horn, ézizAeyuévov. Cf. Aelian, Takt. Theor., II, 7; 11 (in Kóchly 
and Rüstow, op. cit., II, i, pp. 256—469); Arrian, Tactica, 3, 2; 4, 1 (in Arriani 
Nicomediensis Scripta Minora, ed. R. Hercher [Leipzig, 1885], pp. 104-39). In the 
Sylloge (39, 6), horse armour is constructed either of lorikia, or of klibania of iron 
or horn, euuzezAeyuévoic. See also Niceph., Praecepta, p. 11. 20f. The word 
derives from the Latin clibanarius, itself of Persian origin, and refers to heavy 
cavalry armour. See Bivar, op. cit., 277, n. 28. Reiske, basing his argument 
on a false etymology supplied by John Lydus, suggested that it came from 
chalybinon, i.e. steel. See De Cer., II, p. 583; J. Lydus, De Mag. (CSHB), p. 158. 

120. Dain, Naumachica, 1, 14. 

121. In Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, op. cit., no. 122; for other tenth- 
century examples, ibid., nos. 1a, 4, 8d, 10a-d, 11, 12a-b. 

122. Ch. Diehl, Peinture Byzantine (Paris, 1933), pl. lxxxiii; S. Der 
Nersessian, Aght'amar, Church of the Holy Cross (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), pls. 23, 
27; for the frescoes, see Restlé, Byzantine Wall Paintings in Asia Minor (1967), pls. 
21, 28, 31 (late eleventh century); 188 (c. 1190-1200); 280, 237 (c. 1200—10); 
246, 247 (c. 1070); 288 (c. 1040—50). A strikingly similar armour can be seen in 
Buddhist paintings of the ninth or tenth century at Tun-Huang in Chinese 
Turkestan. See Stein, op. cit., V, pl. Ixxiii; the beast-headed demon carrying 
the banner of the Vaisravana wears a lamellar coat constructed very similarly 
to that shown on Goliath at Aght'amar. Members of the imperial household 
had gold armour. See De Cer., pp. 500, 5-12; 505, 14-18; 506, 12; 14-15.m 
Other Alibania were divided into ‘ordinary’ and ‘better’, see DAI, 51, 88-4. 
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The epilorikion and the kabadion are both defences constructed 
from doubled felt or quilting, with or without hoods. The first 
term, epilorikion, is more explicit, referring to a hooded garment, 
thickly quilted, reaching below the knees and worn by the 
cavalry either by itself or, more usually, over the Alibanion.!?* The 
second term, kabadion, refers either to a knee-length tunic the 
same as the epilorikion, worn by the infantry; or to long sections 
of such quilting, hung by light horsemen from the waist to 
protect both themselves and, in part, their mounts.!?* Both types 
of tunic had wide, thick sleeves, tied back to the shoulders by 
strong laces. 

No mention is made in the Sylloge or in the Praecepta of the 
long coat of lamellar (the alternative to the mail lorikion) 
referred to by Leo. This is something which Leo has retained 
from earlier sources; by his time only the klibanion was 
constructed of lamellar. Long coats of lamellar were known in 
Maurice's time and after, and were in continuous use in the 
steppes and in central Asia. It is possible, perhaps more likely, 
that some of the Chazar or Turkic mercenaries serving in the 
Hetaireia brought such equipment with them, and whose garb 
Leo noted in his Tactica. This type of armour was not used by the 
Byzantines on a large scale, however, and does not receive a 
mention in the other treatises.!?5 

In addition to their basic armour—the lorikion was worn with 
a klibanion or an epilorikion; or the klibanion was worn by itself, 


123. Leo, Tact., v, 3; Syll. Tact., $9, 1; Niceph., Praecepta., p. 11. 10f.; De Cer., 
. 670, 3. 

P 124. Leo, Tact., v, 3; xix, 3; Syll. Tact., 38, 4; 7; Niceph., Praecepta., p. 1. 
16-17; p. 12, 5f. Cf. De Cer., pp. 749, 772. Both versions of the padded coat 
were popular in the east. It is quite likely that the idea was adopted as a result of 
Arab or Persian influence in the first place. It was passed on in the twelfth 
century to the west under the name of wambais or gambeson. Saladin is 
reported to have given such a garment to Richard I: ‘unum alcottonem (Fr. 
hacqueton; Arab. al-qutun, cotton) satis levem, nullo spiculo penetrabilem’ 
(Oman, op. cit, II, pp. gf.) See also Chronicon Colmariense (in Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, XVII, ed. Pertz [Hanover, 1861]), s.a. 1298, p. 264. 

125. Although soldiers wearing knee-length, long-sleeved coats of lamellar 
are illustrated in an eleventh-century MS. See Diehl, Peinture Byzantine, pl. 
Ixxxii. Cf. Stein, Serindia, V, pls. lxxv/oo4; c; and a stucco figure from a 
Buddhist shrine at Kara Shahr (Chinese Turkestan) dated c. 750-850, ibid., pl. 
cxxxv. Compare also Aschik, Chambre Sépulcrale, pl. iv. 
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beneath the epilorikion—the soldiers might also wear arm- and 
leg-defences. There seems to have been considerable variety in 
the form these took. Leo states that they were of iron or wood, 
and the Sylloge adds hide, suggesting that they were either of 
splinted construction, or of padding, rather like modern 
football pads. In the Praecepta, the klibania of the heavy cavalry 
have sleeves attached, made of cotton and woven as thickly as 
possible; while the boots of the infantry are described as being 
of doubled material, reaching to the knees or higher, similar to 
the boots Basil II wears in his Menologion. Arm- and leg- 
guards were separate from the main defences and were 
apparently issued in pairs.!?6 The general impression is that the 
infantry wore high, thick boots or splinted leg-defences and 
splinted arm-guards, where possible; and that the cavalry 
wore splinted arm-guards and/or quilted sleeves to the wrist, 
and splint leg-defences. 

Helmets were another important feature of a soldier’s 
equipment, and again there were several types. For the heavier 
and best-armed troops helmets with mail aventails were 
recommended, or with leather or cotton aventails, leaving only 


126. See Leo, Tact., vi, 25; Syll. Tact., 39, 2; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 1. 20f.; P. 
11. 7f.; De Cer., pp. 669, 18; 672, 5-6; 674, 5. For splint arm-guards, see G. 
Arwidsson, ‘Armour of the Vendel Period’, figs. 8, 12; and the 
Nagyszentmiklós figures. Those made of iron may have been of the tubular 
type referred to above (n. 87) which developed in Persia and central Asia from 
the seventh and eighth centuries. Leo and the Sylloge use the term yaAxórovfa 
for leg-defences, which suggests that these also were of metal splints, although 
the word is a classical term for moulded greaves: Tact., vi, 25; Syll. Tact., 38, 5. 
For lamellar arm-defences in the steppe areas, see Arendt, op. cit., figs. 1b, 3b; 
Stein, op. cit., V, pls. lxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv, xxxv, Ixxxvii/oo5. The upper sleeves 
attached to klibania appear to be of lengthened lamellae or splints, fred to the 
main cuirass by thongs or a common backing—see Diehl, Peinture Byzantine, 
pl. Ixxxiii. In the Praecepta the author states that the padded hangings attached 
to the klibania and the sleeves should have zabai affixed. Here the word no 
longer means a coat of armour, but the material itself—the face-guards of 
cloth attached to the helmets are also referred to as zabai— and is used in what 
would appear to be its original sense. In the sixth-century anonymous treatise, 
zaba is distinguished as a padded cloth coat; although in the treatises of 
Maurice and Leo and in other sixth-century references, it is used as a general 
term or the equivalent of lorikion. Cf. Niceph., Praecepta, p. 11. 18f.; anon., ITepi 
Erpatnyixic, xvi, 9; Vie de Théodore de Sykéon (ed. Festugiére), 28, 3: (áfav 
tpluitov, tiv kahovuévnv Aovptxny; Justinian, Nov. 85, 4: rác Aeyouévac Cáfac 
jtoi Awptxia. See also n. 65 above. 
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the eyes uncovered.!?? Helmets without face-guards but with 
some form of neck protection—a leather or mail flap, for 
example—were worn by lighter troops; and the light infant 
wore a helmet by itself, with no hindering attachments.!?* A final 
type of headgear was the felt xaueAaóxiov, a thick cap which 
covered the back of the neck and ears.!?? 

The final item of defensive equipment was the horse armour. 
This was of felt, glued in double or triple layers; or of iron, 
boiled leather or horn lamellar; additional coverings of felt or 
lamellar were hung from the saddle to protect the horse's belly. 
The armour could cover either the forward part of the 
horse—flank, breast, neck, and head—or its hind parts as well, 
and reached the knees.!*0 

Only three items remain to be examined, the sling, the mace, 
and the bow. The military writers used two words for sling, 
agevóóvi or apevóofióla. Strictly, the latter referred to the staff- 


127. Aventails are called zepirpayrjlia. If of mail, they are qualified as 
dÀvoiócá. If these were not available, then iron gorgets, lined with wool, were 
worn instead. See Leo, Tact., v, 3. The latter reference occurs also in Maurice, 
but the former, to mail, does not; and it seems likely that while the mail 
aventails were a contemporary usage, the iron gorget is merely copied from 
Maurice. Such gorgets are not referred to in other tenth-century sources. 
Helmets with aventails are referred to as xópu6ec reAeíai in Syll. Tact., 38, 5; 
39, 3; and as xac(óac ciónpàc xai rávv dyupwpévag in the Praecepta, p. 11, 12f. 

128. The Sylloge refers to the first type as xdépude¢ dakexéc &youaat tò 
zp6ac70v Or kópuOec ui) teAetat (38, 7; 39, 9), and to the second asxópvðaç - - - 
doxeneic rà kÓókÀAq (39, 8). Other terms for helmets are avtozpdowna (De Cer., 
669, 18) and 6«paxkíóiov tç kópvðoç KUKA@ éénptnuévoy (Anna Comnena, 
Alexiad, ed. Leib, I, 5. 7). Reiske (De Cer., III, 790) considers that these are two 
different types of helmet with face-guards, following Du Cange (Alexiad 
[CSHB], II, 423~4), but there is no reason to doubt that the two expressions 
refer to thesame thing—a helmet with a mail or lamellar aventail covering face 
and neck, which could be drawn up to the crown when not in battle. 

129. Niceph., Praecepta, p. 1. 23-4; De Cer., 353, 16; 670, 8; anon., De 
Obsidione Toleranda, ed. H. Van Den Berg (Leiden, 1947), p. 48. The 
term was applied to a closed, spherical cap of felt, and referred also to a type 
of royal headgear, a closed diadem. On its origins and development as such, 
see DAI, IT, 652-5; A. Papadopoulos, KaueAAaókiov, EEBS, V (1928), 293-9. It 
seems also to have served as a sort of standard for signalling purposes. See Leo, 
Tact., xix, 42. 

130. Leo, Tact., v, 3; vi, 8; Syll. Tact., 39, 6; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 11. 16-22. 
The Sylloge (loc. cit.) adds that the horse armour could also be of mail, 
although this must have been unusual. Cf. De Cer., pp. 81-2, for armoured and 
caparisoned horses on ceremonial occasions. 
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sling, the fustibalus of Vegetius’ time, but the Byzantine writers 
used it in the ordinary sense. Light infantry were equipped with 
it, as were some of the heavier troops, and it figured as the 
reserve missile weapon issued to a large number of soldiers, 
including archers.!*! 

As for the mace, this became increasingly popular during the 
tenth century. Leo hardly mentions it—his soldiers carried axes 
as their shock weapons— whereas the Sylloge describes the 
infantry as axe-carriers, but the cavalry had the mace (&apóoóxia 

. elt oóv atdnpopavora). In the Praecepta the infantry have 
either maces or axes, and the cavalry have maces which were of 
iron with three, four, or six flanges on the head.!*? 

Finally there is the bow. Its use declined during the period 
from Heraclius to Leo VI. As a result a number of battles were 
lost during the ninth century, for the Byzantines were unable to 
match the archery of the Turkish mercenaries serving the 
Caliphate. Leo lamented these misfortunes, and suggested that 
older legislation enforcing archery practice should be revived, 
but apparently with no result. Archery was recognized as an 
important aspect of warfare, of course, and the later tenth- 
century emperors made sure of a certain level of efficiency by 
doing away with the notion of a composite lancer and archer, 
and organizing specific units of bowmen, both horse and foot, 
to serve among the heavy cavalry and infantry. The Sylloge gives 
some details of the bow, which was 45” to 48” long, with arrows 
of 27”. These dimensions match those of the Hun bow adopted 
earlier, and as the Byzantine troops are described as having 
‘curved’ bows and are shown in many illuminations equipped 
with what are clearly composite reflex weapons, it seems clear 
that the type of bow used remained the same. Only with the 
arrival of the Seljuks was a new type introduced.!5? 

181. For the staff-sling, see Veg., i, 16; iii, 14; 24; for the sling in the tenth- 
century treatises, see Leo, Tact., v, 3; vi, 25; 26; Problem., xii, 5; 6; 7; etc; Syll. 
Tact., 38, 10; Niceph., Praecepta, p. 2. 2-3. 

132. Leo, Tact., vi, 27; xiv, 84 (Bapdovxiov/parCotxiov); Syll. Tact., 89, 3 
(Bapóoíxta/ciónpopasó1a); cf. Dain, Naumachica, I, 7 (Leo, Tact., xix, 7); VI, 6 
(aíónpa Bapéa, olov uatfa &goetón/olov uaC(a óc tipápia); De Cer., p. 670, 16-17 
(Bapéac); pp. 671, 5; 673, 2 (Bapéac ueyáAac and uixpotépac); Theoph. cont., p- 


232, 1—2 (pónahov); Niceph., Praecepta, p. 2. 1; p. 11. 30f. (oióupopafióía 
ólocíógpa). 


133. Leo, Tact., vi, 5 (Maurice, Strat., i, 2. 4); Syll. Tact., $9, 4; Niceph., 
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The information contained in the tenth-century treatises 
therefore gives a full description of the armour and weapons of 
the various classes of troops. But there is more than literary 
evidence to illustrate the equipment of this period. Manuscript 
illuminations, ivories, and references from non-Byzantine 
writers also provide examples of arms and armour. Illustrations 
in which the &libanion is shown are referred to above, but other 
types of armour are depicted. A soldier equipped with a lorikion, 
helmet, and aventail, holding a lance, is depicted in the 
Marciana lliad.5* Helmets are also shown, two sorts 
predominating: a simple metal or cloth cap, and those with 
some neck and face protection. In the latter case, either the 
helmet has a permanently fixed neck-guard and/or nasal, or it 
has an aventail of mail or cloth attached at the back and sides, as 
the xópu0m doxenéc éyovsa tò mpóoconov of the Sylloge. 
Splinted arm-guards attached to the A/ibanion are frequently 
shown, and appear to have continued in use until well into the 
twelfth century. The Madrid Skylizes has a large number of 
illuminations which depict soldiers wearing Alibania and other 
items which by the time of composition of the manuscript had 
been superseded by Turkish and western European forms of 
defence,!*6 and which date to the tenth and eleventh, rather than 
the thirteenth, century. 

Arab writers—poets, chroniclers, and  historians—also 
supply the occasional detail of Byzantine equipment, usually 
generalized, but giving credence to the descriptions of the Sylloge 
and the Praecepta. Thus Mutanabbi, court poet to the Emir Saif 
al-Daula and veteran of a number of campaigns, describes the 
Byzantine soldiers as follows: ‘They marched against you 
covered in iron. One would even have said that they advanced 





Praecepta, p. 12. 4f. For the ‘curved bows’ see the fragment of Mutanabbi in 
A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes (Brussels, 1950), II, ii, p. 344, v. 36. 

184. Illustrated in Lefèbvre de Noettes, op. cit, fig. 347. For other 
examples of long mail coats, see the references in note 81 above, illuminations 
of the later ninth and tenth centuries. 

135. See notes 123, 125. 

186. See C. Estopafian, SÁyllitzes Matritensis, I (Barcelona/Madrid, 1965), 
figs. 11-18, 88-84, etc. Compare, for example, the miniatures in the Psalter of 
Theodore of Caesarea (now in the British Museum), illustrated in Oman, Art of 
War, I, pls. v, vi, dated to the middle of the eleventh century. 
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on horses with no legs,’ a striking reference to the heavy cavalry 
on their armoured horses. The light reflected from their 
armour, so that the onlooker confused the men with their 
weapons, ‘for their clothes and headgear were of iron like their 
swords’. In a battle in 956, the Byzantines were defeated and 
their commander escaped death only because ‘he wore a long 
mail coat which protected him from the many lance blows he 
received’, Ibn Hauqal wrote in the last years of the tenth century 
that the Banu Habib, a clan related to the Hamdanids and 
famed for their ability in war, deserted to the Byzantines, 
mounted on well-bred horses and ‘armed from head to foot, 
with coats of mail and breastplates (Alibania or plates strapped 
over the mail) brocade capes, sabres, lances, and other 
weapons'.!? Given a certain amount of exaggeration, these 
references show the impact made by the Byzantine heavy cavalry 
and the nature of the equipment available. 

The arms and other equipment described above continued in 
use during the eleventh century, although it is quite clear that 
the military machine was no longer as efficient or as well- 
equipped as its predecessor of the tenth century. Types of 
armour and weapons did not alter appreciably until well into 
the twelfth century, a change which resulted from the 
employment of western mercenary soldiers who brought their 
own equipment with them, rather than the wholesale adoption 
by the native soldiers of the empire of new types and styles. It 
would be interesting to know to what extent foreign pronoia 
holders adopted the Byzantine panoply. 


Conclusion: The historical background 


Three main phases can be detected in Byzantine military history 
within the period under discussion. The first ended during the 
seventh century and was distinguished by the existence of an 
effective field army or armies, relatively well-equipped and 
-drilled, made up of the composite horse-archers/lancers 
developed under Belisarius and Maurice, supplemented by 
heavy and light infantry and foreign allied forces. These armies, 
which operated in conjunction with local garrison soldiers 
and with the limitanei along the frontiers, were centrally con- 
trolled and administered through their commanders from 
137. See Vasiliev, op. cit., 2, ii, p. 333, vv. 16-17, p. 347, V. 44, and p. 420. 
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Constantinople. They were made up of volunteers who were 
provided with their supplies and with a certain amount of their 
equipment „by the state, although conscription for special 
campaigns was a usual practice. They were granted a number of 
benefits in terms of tax-exemptions and exemptions from 
particular services for themselves and certain members of their 
families. Military skills were maintained at a high level, for 
numerous contacts with a variety of external foes gave an 
impetus to innovation and experiment both in tactics and in 
strategy.!** 


The second phase begins with the collapse of this centralized 
system and the enforced localization of military command and 
recruitment as the result of repeated Arab, Bulgar, and Slav 
attacks during the later seventh and early eighth centuries. 
Troops were paid and recruited locally, although central 
supervision by no means disappeared. The armed forces of an 
area consequently comprised soldiers who were for the most 
part trained only in basic and traditional military skills. The 
evidence strongly suggests that the more technical aspects of 
warfare, such as archery, especially mounted archery, or the 
production of chain mail, on a large scale, declined in many 
areas. The production of weapons and equipment was especially 
affected, for the arms factories seem to have been abandoned 
during the seventh century.!*? This period also saw the Empire 

188. On the organization of the late Roman field and frontier armies, see 
A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284—602 (Oxford, 1964), pp. 654ff.; E. 
Stein, Studien zur Geschichte des Byzantinischen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1919), pp. 117ff.; 
K. Hannestad, 'Les forces militaires d'aprés la guerre Gothique de Procope', 
Classica et Medievalia, XXI (1961), 136-83; J. Maspéro, ‘goidepdror et 
etpatióra: dans l'armée byzantine’, BZ, XXI (1912), 97-109; J. L. Teale, ‘The 
Barbarians in Justinian’s Armies’, Speculum, XL (1965), 294-322. 

189. On the gradual collapse of the sixth-century administration and the 
development of the early themata see, inter al.: J. Karayannopoulos, Die 
Entstehung der byzantinischen Themenordnung (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 10, 
Munich, 1959); idem, ‘Uber die vermeintliche Reformtatigkeit des Kaiser 
Herakleios’, JOBG, x (1961), 93-7; A. Pertusi, ‘La formation des Thèmes 
byzantines', Berichte zum XI Internationalen Byzantinisten Kongress (Munich, 1958), 
I, 1-40. On the recruitment of the tagmata, see H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur 
l'administration de l'Empire byzantin aux IX*-XI* siècles’, Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, LXXXIV (1960), 24ff.; cf. Theoph., pp. 462, 463 for 
the recruitment of soldiers from the Anatolik Theme into the Scholai under 
Constantirte V. For a reassessment of the military value of the Themes, see 
W. E. Kaegi, ‘Some Reconsiderations on the Themes: seventh-ninth centuries’, 
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in conflict with only two main foes—the Arabs and the 
Bulgars—which, with this localization, produced a stagnation in 
technical skills and reduced the need to innovate or experiment; 
although a sophisticated technique was developed for dealing 
with the enemy, especially in Asia Minor, at a strategic level.'*° 
Only in the ninth century, when an increase in contacts with the 
steppes took place, both in Byzantine and Arab territory, was 
there a new stimulus to military development, and this renewal 
marks the opening of the third phase. 

The revival of archery (through the recruitment of Turkish 
and other central Asian mercenaries) among the soldiery of the 
empire was accompanied by a consolidation of Byzantine 
territory and the reimposition of central authority under the 
later ninth-century emperors. This made it possible for the 
empire to take advantage of internal dissensions within the 
Caliphate and promote an offensive policy. But despite early 
successes, the policy came to fruition only when it was seen that 
the Theme armies had to be placed under a more effective 
central command than hitherto. Offensive policies need 
offensive tools, and the light, all-purpose cavalry forces which 
had developed after the mid-seventh century were no longer 
sufficient to ensure success. The process of change with regard to 
the administration and command structure of the army has 
been examined elsewhere, but it is clear that these developments 
marked a decisive break with what had become the traditional 
roles associated with the Tagmata, the Themata, and the Kleisourai. 
During the course of the tenth century, the Domestic of the 
Scholai rapidly increased his authority; more and more units of 
mercenaries were raised and equipped by the government for 
expeditions; and the Theme armies were finally reduced to the 
status of a provincial militia, a sizeable proportion of their 
number being recruited as full-time soldiers, to serve in 


JOBG, XVI (1967), 39753. For arms production, compare the system outlined 
in novel 85 of Justinian with that described at De Cer., p. 657, 12ff. 

140. A recent assessment of this warfare has been made by H. Ahrweiler, 
*L'Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes (VII*-IX* siécles)’, Revue Historique, 
CCVII (1962), i, 1-32; for techniques of frontier warfare, see Leo, Tact., xvii; 
xviii, 138ff.; Nicephori Phocae De Velitatione Bellica, in Leo Diac. (CSHB), pp. 
179-258. 
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thematic detachments to the field armies.!*! Admittedly, this 
picture over-simplifies a much more complex development, but 
it is substantially correct. And the results can be seen in the 
descriptions we have of the later tenth-century army in action: 
shock regiments of heavy cavalry, the men armed from head to 
foot; the increase in use and effectiveness of horse- and foot- 
archers; the adoption of new tactics on the battlefield; and the 
discipline which bound the forces together. The change is also 
marked in a less violent manner, by the considerable revival 
of interest in the military sciences—tactics, strategy, and 
mechanics. It is interesting to note that while Nikephoros 
Phokas reputedly regarded with contempt western European 
heavy cavalry, he nevertheless placed a great deal of emphasis on 
raising such troops for his own armies, a fact which illustrates 
both the renewal of interest in methods of waging war, and the 
re-emergence of the Byzantine armed forces from comparative 
isolation.!*? 

What position do the military treatises hold in this 
development? Two points should be made clear. The first is 
that the treatises in question, although consciously modelled 


141. On the appearance of Turkic mercenaries in the Caliphate and later in 
Byzantium, see for example Theoph. cont., p. 126, 2gf.; Genesius, p. 68; and 
references in note 100 above. For the increase in the number of mercenary 
troops hired for campaigns, see Theoph. cont., p. 81; p. 112; Georg. Mon. cont., p. 
793; Symeon Mag., p. 624; p. 627. The revival of an offensive policy is described 
in G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), pp. 210ff.; and 
note the request of Theophilos to the King of the Franks for military aid in 839: 
Theoph. cont., p. 185, 1-6. For the reorganization of the high command and the 
effect on the theme forces, see Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, 46ff.; 56ff.; N. 
Oikonomides, Les Listes de Préséance Byzantines des IX*—X® Siècles (Paris, 1972), 
Pp. 329, 338ff. On the increase in the number of tagmata, see Ahrweiler, 
‘Recherches’, pp. 27ff.; and Oikonomides, op. cit., pp. 327-8, 330, 332-3 ; and 
for Nikephoros II's reforms, see Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, pp. 16ff. 

142. For the new heavy cavalry and army in action see, for example, the 
accounts of the battles of Dristra, in Leo Diac., pp. 140—1; 158-6, etc. For 
archers, see the Arab references in Vasiliev, op. cit., 2, ii, pp. 339, 344, 385. 
Note that the Arabs (excluding their Turkish mercenaries) are not archers: 
ibid., p. 336. Nikephoros' attitude to the west in Liutprandi Legatio ad 
Nicephorum Phocam (in Liutprandi Episcopi Cremonensis Opera, ed. Joseph Becker, 
Hanover/Leipzig, 1915), xi. For the revival of interest in military theory, see A. 
Dain, ‘Les stratégistes byzantins’, Travaux et Mémoires, 11 (1967), p. 353, and on 
the comparative merits of the treatises examined, ibid., pp. 343-6, 854-8, 
370-1. 
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on similar Hellenistic manuals, nevertheless deal with 
contemporary affairs and attempt, with varying degrees of 
success, to. describe them. The second concerns the basic aims 
behind the writing. Thus, whereas Nikephoros (or whoever 
actually wrote the Praecepta) wanted to give a concise and 
accurate picture of how the soldiers of his time were equipped, 
Leo tended to confuse facts with ideals. The distinction is 
important, for the difference in approach gives some insight 
into the conditions under which the treatises were written. It 
seems clear, for example, that while both the Sylloge and the 
Praecepta stated known facts, and Maurice attempted to regulate 
a conscious reform, Leo made only a tentative approach to 
suggest how the soldiers ought to be equipped (although there is 
no doubt that his description applied to some of the imperial 
troops): his very reliance upon the Strategikon of Maurice 
suggests this. Constant reiteration of phrases such as ‘if it is 
possible’ or ‘if these can be obtained’ imply some uncertainty. 
The reasons lie in the fact that he wrote at what we can recognize 
as the beginning of a period when new policies were being 
shaped and when the armies of the Empire were undergoing 
reform and reorganization. In this situation Leo's treatise can 
readily be seen as a first attempt to provide instructions and 
advice to suit the new circumstances.!*? 

Finally, there is the position of Byzantine military technology 
in relation to that of other peoples. It has already been shown 
that Byzantine arms and armour did not exist in a vacuum, but 
were related in every way to types prevalent outside the empire. 
A certain uniformity is imposed upon the various types of 
armour because of the construction techniques used. Coats of 
mail, for example, however widely separated their area of use, 
rarely differed in their general appearance. Lamellar and scale 
armours likewise are found only in certain specific forms, using 
a limited number of materials. A second point is that the 
availability of raw materials and technical skills for the pro- 
duction of armours limited certain types to certain areas. On 
the steppes, leather and felt were the most easily obtained, while 
mail was the most difficult. In Persia and the Middle Fast, all 
types were produced, but the presence of large, settled 
populations of craftsmen enabled the rulers to place more 

143. Cf. Basil I's reorganization in Theoph. cont., pp. 265, 3-16; 266, 6-9. 
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reliance on mail or finely decorated metal armours. In 
Byzantium, settled populations again made it possible to 
produce mail, while contacts with the steppes to the north, at 
different times, meant that here, as in central Asia and north- 
east Persia, composite armours developed which owed 
something to both the nomadic and the settled worlds. The 
armour of Byzantine soldiers as described in Maurice and in the 
tenth-century treatises is often similar, ona very general level, to 
that which is illustrated in central Asian contexts: while the 
Byzantine development was a combination of late Roman, 
steppe, and Persian styles, that in central Asia combines the 
steppe influence with that of China and northern Persia.!** 
During periods of comparative isolation few new techniques 
appear, and local needs dictate styles and development. Thus in 
the later seventh and up to the middle of the ninth century, when 
the empire was effectively isolated from the steppes by the 
Bulgars and faced only one enemy in the east, the Arabs, only 
the Alibanion, which grew out of the older lamellar coat and 
seems to have been a purely internal development, was new. 
With the renewal of contacts in the second half of the ninth 
century, however, the sabre and later the heavy cavalryman's 
panoply were introduced, or revived, along with the 
reappearance of the bow on a large scale. It must also be 
emphasized that while Byzantine tactics and equipment were 
very much influenced by the nomads during the later sixth 
century, the nature of the Byzantine economy, based on a settled 
agricultural tradition with (by steppe standards) only com- 
paratively limited areas devoted to large-scale stock raising 
and no indigenous nomadic population, meant that these 
influences, which were the product of an economy and life-style 
exclusive to the Eurasian steppes, could never really take root 
and flourish. This partly explains why horse-archery declined 
and had to be artificially revived, a decline which was 
exaggerated by the fact that neither the Arabs nor the Bulgars 
seem to have placed much emphasis on the bow. It is clear that 
even in the 930s, when the reforms were being taken seriously, 
the Byzantine forces were by no means adequately trained or 
equipped to deal with the tactics of the Pechenegs. 


144. For detailed comparison of, for example, types of arm-guards, where 
the Byzantines followed steppe fashion to a large extent, see above, note 127. 
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The vital difference between the soldiery of the sixth century 
and that of the tenth century, however, lay in the source of 
recruits. For while a majority of the soldiers of the earlier 
period, although by no means all, had been recruited from 
Byzantine territory and had been deployed against foes with 
whom they could have no common loyalty, a large proportion 
of those of the later period were recruited from areas within the 
Empire which under certain conditions might reject imperial 
authority, or from foreign mercenaries. While success lasted 
and while no community of interest could unite mercenary with 
enemy, all went well. But once the Byzantine local forces (which 
still formed the real backbone of the armies) had been reduced 
in power and effectiveness, and the Empire had to rely almost 
wholly on mercenary troops, then disaster struck.'*5 Manzikert, 
although it became a worse defeat as a result of Byzantine 
inaction immediately afterwards, nevertheless highlighted the 
faults of the army of the period, an army descended from 
those of Basil II, Tzimiskes, and Nikephoros II which had 
accomplished so much. Only as long as local officers and 
magnates such as Kekaumenos identified their own preservation 
with that of the empire was the maintenance of imperial military 
strength ensured. 

To examine the effects of the tenth-century offensive and its 
implementation is beyond the scope of this paper, however.!*$ 
We must be content to note that Byzantine military technology 
was subject to influences other than the purely military, and that 
the changing styles of military equipment often reflected 
significant fluctuations in the economic and political fortunes of 
the Byzantine state during the period from the sixth to the tenth 
century. 


University of Birmingham 


145. For the defeat of 934, see Macoudi, Les Prairies d'Or, II, ed. C. Barbier 
de Maynard, Pavet de Courtelle (Paris, 1863), pp. 62—3. See also W. E. Kaegi, 
"The Contribution of Archery to the Conquest of Anatolia', Speculum, XXXIX 
(1964), 96-108; Ostrogorsky, op. cit., pp. 320ff.; Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’, 46. 

146. For the latest examination of this topic and on the question of the 
political activity of the Byzantine army, see Walter E. Kaegi, 'Patterns of 
Political Activity of the Armies of the Byzantine Empire', in On Military 
Intervention, ed. Morris Janowitz (197 1), esp. pp. 22f. 
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The Lament of the Virgin in 
Byzantine Literature and 
Modern Greek Folk-Song 


MARGARET ALEXIOU 


The lament of the Virgin at the Crucifixion of Christ is a theme 
which can be traced throughout Greek tradition, from at least 
the sixth century to the present day. It is also found in a wide 
variety of sources: in the hymns and liturgy of the Orthodox 
Church, in prose homilies, in learned and vernacular poetry, 
and in modern folk songs from most areas of the Greek- 
speaking world. We therefore have an opportunity to examine 
how different writers and poets responded to a single theme 
over a period of nearly fifteen centuries. 

E. de Martino has argued that the figure of the Mater 
Dolorosa was introduced by the Church fathers to absorb and 
eradicate pagan elements in lamentation, deriving the western 
vernacular planctus Mariae from Latin learned tradition, and 
characterizing them as indicative of the decline of ancient pagan 
lamentation, since the new, Christian ethos eventually pre- 
dominated.' This view of the general evolution of our theme 
is hardly supported by the Greek evidence. First, the early 
Church fathers who attack pagan lamentation as un-Christian 
do not themselves develop the theme of Mary’s grief; on the 
contrary, her fortitude is upheld as exemplary.’ Secondly, from 
the earliest material in Greek, the human aspects of the situation 
are no less important than the theological or moral concerns. 

1. E. de Martino, Morte e pianto rituale nel mondo antico. Dal lamento pagano al 
pianto di Maria (Turin, 1958), pp. 334-44. 

2. See Basil, De gratiarum actione, MPG, XXXI, 232. 
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Nor is it possible to draw a sharp distinction between the types 
of material: from the sixth century onwards, the laments show a 
remarkable degree of interaction of religious, learned, and 
popular elements, the most striking differences being in 
language, style, and tone rather than in content. Finally, the 
Virgin’s lament should be seen within the context of a wider 
tradition of laments on biblical themes, such as the laments 
of Abraham and Sarah for Isaac,’ the lament of Jephtha’s 
daughter,‘ and the laments on Adam's fall from Paradise.’ In 
the best examples of these laments, the infusion of popular 
elements into religious themes provides a new dimension; 
hence the relationship between learned, religious, and popular 
literature is dynamic, not static, and hardly indicative of decline. 
My method will be to examine the most important examples 
of the Virgin’s lament, indicating the common features as well 
as individuality of treatment, and to enquire to what extent 
they can be said to draw on a common tradition. A strictly 
chronological order is precluded by the difficulty of dating 
much of the material. I shall therefore discuss texts in the 
following six parts: Romanos and Byzantine hymns, the 
Epitaphios Threnos, the homilies and the learned drama Christos 
Paschon, the apocryphal Acta Pilati, the vernacular threnoi of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, and the modern folk songs. 


I. Romanos and Byzantine hymns 


The story of the Crucifixion as told in the Gospels contains no 
reference to Mary’s lament. St. John mentions Mary, her sister 
Mary, wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene as ‘standing by 
the Cross’, but not a lament.® St. Luke refers to a crowd of 


3. A lament for Isaac, which Abraham might have uttered if he had not 
been a just man, is mentioned in several early homilies. See Gregory of Nyssa, 
De deitate filii et spiritus sancti, MPG, XLVI, 553-76, and S. I. Mercati, S. Ephraem 
Syri Opera (Rome, 1915), I, p. 4, for a complete list of references. Gregory's 
planctus is closely based on a poetic homily which is attributed to Ephraem, 
Mercati, op. cit., pp. 43-83, but probably of Greek and not of Syriac origin. 
For Romanos’ kontakion on the same theme, see Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, I, 
pp. 138-65, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons (Sources Chrétiennes, 99, Paris, 
1964). 

4. See M. Alexiou and P. Dronke, 'The lament of Jephtha's daughter: 
themes, traditions, originality’, Studi Medievali, XII, 2 (1971), 819-63. 

5. Texts are listed by H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur 
(Munich, 1971), pp. 189-90. 6. John 19:25-7, cf. 20:11. 
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people, including women, who followed Jesus and lamented 
him, but not to Mary.’ But from the very beginning, Byzantine 
tradition focuses attention on the human figure of Mary 
mourning her son. The earliest example which can be dated 
with certainty is Romanos’ kontakion, Mary at the Cross (sixth 
century). Romanos’ originality lies in his choice of dramatic 
setting and in his use of dialogue: Mary does not mourn Christ 
dying or dead on the Cross, but laments and challenges his 
decision on the way to Calvary. Her reactions to his justification 
of the Crucifixion are those of an ordinary mother, relevant and 
at the same time disturbing, since the tension between her 
rejection and acceptance of the Crucifixion is sustained until the 
end. 

Structurally and poetically, this hymn is one of the most 
exciting achievements of Byzantine literature. After the 
koukoulion, there follow seventeen troparia which form the 
acrostic TOY TAITEINOY PQMANOY, and each troparion is 
concluded with the refrain 6 vidc kai 0eóc uov. The hymn opens 
with an invocation in the proem to all people to join in praise of 
Mary, and concludes with a reaffirmation of praise in the light of 
suffering. The intervening troparia take the form of a dialogue, in 
which Mary's laments are carefully balanced with Christ's 
replies. Her first lament extends over three verses: she asks 
where Christ is going, why he is hastening to his death, and 
implores him not to pass her by in silence (present. She never 
expected to see him in such straits, nor that those who only 
yesterday had strewn his path with palms would today be 
clamouring for his death, and she recalls with bitterness the 
promises of the apostles never to desert him (past. She 
concludes with a note of anger—even irony—that he dies alone 
and unjustly because he wishes to save mankind (present). In the 
next three verses, Christ gently asks Mary not to be carried away 
by emotion, like other women, reminding her of her unique 
position in the: church (presen). He emphasizes that the 
Crucifixion is the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies (past), 
and renews his appeal to her not to lament, but to acclaim his 
decision (present). She protests that she can silence her emotion, 
but not her reason: his past miracles have shown that he can heal 


7. Luke 22:27-8. 
8. Romanos, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, IV, pp. 158-87. 
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the lame, the paralysed, and the blind, even raise the dead, 
without suffering death himself, so why need he die now to save 
mankind? Mj) ézetyov npóc opayhy,/uh pilfonc Odvatov, ó vióc 
kai cóc uov, she cries out, almost accusingly. In reply to these 
two verses, Christ tells her, with a hint of impatience, that she 
has understood nothing of his teaching, pointing to the 
voluntary sickness of Adam and Eve in the past, and to their 
present misery in Hades, as proof of the necessity of man's 
healing and redemption through his Crucifixion (also two 
verses). Then the ground changes, as Mary neither accepts nor 
rejects his decision, but expresses, in a single verse of short, 
anxious questions, her fear that she will not see him again 
(future). In the three following verses, Christ assures her that she 
will be the first to see him when he rises on the third day, and 
that then she will cry out in joy that he has saved her forebears. By 
means of a complex medical metaphor of himself as physician, 
he describes the healing and redemption which the Cross will 
bring to all (future). The dialogue ends with a brief exchange, in 
which Mary's grief for the present is tempered with Christ's 
hope for the future. 
Although carefully structured, this hymn is not static. There is 
a probing and exploration of human emotion, which is brought 
into conflict with the theological standpoint, but ultimately 
reconciled with it. This conflict, expressed through the dialogue 
and also by the refrain, gives dynamic rather than formalistic 
meaning to the interweaving of the three corresponding planes 
of time, place, and situation: 














Past Hades Sin 
| | | 
Present Earth Suffering 
| 
Future Paradise Redemption 








As in the best of Romanos’ work, form is closely integrated with 
content.’ 

The question of Romanos’ originality is complex, and cannot 
be determined simply by tracing the sources of isolated themes 
and phrases. A possible precedent, which Romanos may have 


9. For a more detailed analysis of the structure of this hymn, see M. 
Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 1974), pp. 142-5. 
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known and used, exists in a poetic homily attributed to 
Ephraem but surviving only in a Latin translation. In addition 
to the recurrent phrase Mi fili et mi deus, which is the same as 
Romanos’ refrain, the two works share certain similarities of 
expression and detail. But whatever Romanos’ debt to this 
homily, the influence of his kontakion on subsequent Byzantine 
tradition is indicated by the high proportion of motifs, themes, 
and formulae which recur not only in the hymns and liturgy, but 
also in the homilies and in some of the later vernacular threnoi.'! 


10. Ephraem, Lamentationes gloriosissimae Virginis super Passione Domini, ed. 
J. S. Assemani, S. Ephraem Syri, Opera Omnia (Venice, 1755), 1, pp. 568-9. The 
passages common to Romanos are as follows: . . . Salvatoremque in ea (sc. 
Cruce) suspensum cernens, ... magno cum planctu, lamentisque dolore 
plenis exclamabat, dicens: Mi fili dulcissime, fili mi carissime, quo modo 
Crucem istam portas? Mi fili, et mi Deus . . . Mortuos ad vitam revocasti, 
paralyticum consolidasti, . . . Lazarum a monumento suscitasti foetidum, . . . 
lumen meum obscuratum est. The fact remains, however, that this text has 
much more in common with the later hymns than with Romanos. According 
to Dr. S. P. Brock, for whose advice on this and the Abraham and Isaac homily I 
am greatly indebted, it is unlikely that his piece is genuine Ephraem, nor can 
we assume that a Syriac original ever existed. 

11. Romanos, proem 2: aùtòv yàp kateióe Mapia enl c(Aov kal &Aeyev; cf. 
Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, V, Transcripta 3—5, ed. C. Hoeg, H. Tillyard and 
E. Wellesz (Copenhagen, 1936), (hereafter cited as MMB], p. 186, no. 16: 5j 
8cortóxoc ézi otavpod xa6opiaá ac yvuvóv xpeuáuevov, ibid. nos. 3, 18, 23, 27, 
29; Josephus Hymnographus, MPG, CV, 1345D and 1349D; Opijvoc tic 
ónepay(ac Oeoróxou eig tiv LIratpwow toù 4comórou Xpiorob, ed. M. 
Manousakas, ‘EAAnvixd zoujuata yià otraúpwon toù Xpiwrob, Mélanges offerts à 
O. et M. Merlier (Paris, 1956), II, p. 65, l. 2: kai tov Xorijpa fAénovoa 
xpenánevov èv CÓÀAQ. 

—Romanos, refrain: 6 víóc kal 0eóç uov; cf. MMB, nos. 4, 18, 29; Opijvoc tic 
Ocoróxov, passim. 

—-Romanos a’ 4—5: Hob nopetn, tékvov; Tivoc xápw tòv rayüv ópóuov reAéeic ;; 
cf. Christos Paschon, 454-6, ed. J. Brambs (Leipzig, 1885): Ñ 7 nopeún, rékvov; 
dc dnwAdunv. &xgti t(voc tov tayüv tedeic ópóuov; MMB, no. 27: Oluoi noù 
nopeun, rékvov éuóv; 

—Romanos a’ 8: Aóc uot Adyov, Aóye, ui) avyàv napélOne ue ; cf. Christos Paschon, 
459-60; MMB, no. 4; Opivoc tic Geotóxov, l. 70: Aóc uoi Aóyov, nayptAtate, 
ano trav cv xeiléov. 

—Romanos f' 1: Ovx HAm ov, téxvov, èv toíroic ióciv ae; cf. MMB, no. 26:00k 
HAniCov èv rovtoic Katieiv ae, © Yié. 

—Romanos y' 2-9: ob ovvépyetat aoi Hérpoc . . . liné ce Oduac ... of dAdo de 
náAiv, of olxeiot kal viol... noù elow pti ;; cf. MMB, no. 16; Germanus Patr., In 
dominici corporis sepulturam, MPG, XCVIII, 276A: Of pido kal of zAnafov, noù; 
Iob ciow oi y0èç ózepano8vjaxew Kavydpevor;; Acta Pilati, ed. C. Tischendorf, 
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Most important of all, the situation in the homily, as in some of 
the later Byzantine laments, is less dynamic: Mary laments 
Christ dead on the Cross, hence there can be no dialogue and no 
conflict. The extensive dialogue between Mary and Christ, in 
which the details are all part of his whole conception of the 
conflict, is therefore exclusive to Romanos. 

After Romanos, Mary’s lamentation is taken up ina series of 
ninth-century froparia, attributed to Leo VI,"? and in the work of 
Joseph the Hymn-writer (tc. 886).'? These hymns are known as 
Stavrotheotokia, and on the whole they show a close dependence 
on Romanos and few new ideas. They are shorter and less 
dramatic than Romanos’ kontakion, the transition from lam- 
entation to acclamation being too sudden to be convincing. 
In the following example, Mary protests, as in Romanos, at the 
failure of Peter and the disciples to stand by Christ, and then 
immediately asks him to rise again so that she can be glorified 
with him: 


'"Apxípotov dnavyaopua tic ratpikic oov óóGnc, “Hite dóvre, r) 
Ocorókoc nì oravpob KaBopaod oe yvuvóv xpeuáuevov óc 
Kataxpitov éAeeivoc adnwdupeto:—Oipnot tékvov éuóv, oluoi td 
pac ToU kócuovu, móc nénovOac; poupaia yap óeiwij ue 
Óiakórz tei, Tà onAdyyva kai thy kapó(av titpdoxet, dp@aav ae 
vexpov ázvouv dAaAov tiv tov ánávtræwv Corjv. Oluoi nàc oè 
Kadvwei Aí80c; adc 66 kal vápoc óécevai thy tic oogíac nyyýv; 
Ilo) IHértpoc öv ryángoac kal oí Aoizoi ua0nraí cov; Móvoc, 
Yié uov, Ovijoxeig návtoc óc nfováünc. AAG ueyáAvvóv ue 
ti)v texovoay oe, Aóye, tjj ávaaotáaei aov, kal roc Üuvobvrác 
oov tà NAON GHoov hudc óc eon layxvoc. 

(Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, pp. 186—7 no. 16). 





Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1853), p. 285: Mob oi na0nvat vov oi Kavyapevor 
ovvanzo6vjjakei aot; [Tov of napa ao iadévtec; 
Other common themes include the ingratitude of the Jews, the appeal to all to 
join in praise and lamentation, the salvation of Adam (hymns), Mary’s 
reference to Christ’s miracles, Christ’s appeal to Mary not to weep, and the 
confusion of the elements at the Crucifixion, The fact that the closest verbal 
similarities occur in strophes a'-y' suggests that these were the most familiar. 
For the tendency of the later kontakaria to include only the proem and the first 
few strophes, see Romanos, Hymnes, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, I, pp. 23-32. 
12. MMB, V, pp. 165-206, nos. 1—29. The hymns are not now in use. 
18. MPG, CV, 1345-49. 
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There is some brilliance and pathos in the imagery, and in the 
series of antitheses and rhetorical questions,!* but the overall 
effect is effusive. In one hymn, which takes the form of a brief 
dialogue between Mary and the dying Christ, there are some 
close verbal echoes of Romanos, but Christ’s plea to Mary not to 
weep lacks force, since she has posed no challenge: 


—Ilaioat óóvpouévg, uýtņnp eu, 0cacauévg ue èv CUÀQ 
npocnAoóuevov nò töv zapavóuov. óéóoka yàp éuavtóv 
éxovatwc naGeiv. "Avec tov óakpov. 
—Tíc dewpav téxvov èv ddixia ov avvéyerai; dAdd áváotg6i 
Kadac einac èk tod rágov, Yié, èv à xaípovca kpáco 
navrodtvape Kai áxatáAgnte, Küpie, ôóćča aoi. 

(Ibid., p. 180 no. 11). 


In general, we may detect in these hymns a tendency to isolate 
Mary's grief from the wider and deeper context of the 
Crucifixion, and a concentration upon sentiment which renders 
it pathetic—almost self-centred—rather than tragic. Mary lacks 
the individuality and profound humanity of Romanos' 
character. But, although inferior from a literary point of view, 
hymns such as these seem to have occupied an important place 
in Byzantine tradition. Of the themes and phrases which can be 
traced in later tradition back to Romanos, by far the greatest 
number occurs in the hymns; and of the themes and phrases 
occurring in the hymns but not in Romanos, many are found in 
the liturgy, the homilies, and in the vernacular threnoi, while 
others occur in one or another but not in all three. In other 
words, the hymns contain a high proportion of common 
elements.!5 


14. The type of question ‘How shall the tomb contain you?’ occurs in later 
laments, and also in the folk songs lamenting the death of Digenis. Cf. Germ. 
Patr., MPG, XCVIII, 269C: ‘O uerpóv tòv oùpavòv omi&auj, nóc onépxn 
tptnnyvr tágov;; Aopa tic MeyáAnc Hapaokevijc, A. Sakellarios, Ta Kurpiaká 
(Athens, 1890-1), II, p. 85, l. 33: ó ovpavdc 'èv oè ywpei xiij yj ev oè Baatáyvei; 
N. Politis, 'Axprrixà guata: 6 Odvatroc rob Aryevij, Aaoypagta, I(1909) 253, ll. 
1-5: ‘O Atyevic yuyouaxei ki jj yi} tóve pouáaaei. . ./ Kir] nÀAáka tov ávarpiyià 
na Oà téve oxendon,/ nàc Oa okenáon tov ditò TON yis Tov ádvtpeiwouévo; 

15.—Joseph Hymn., MPG, CV, 1345D: Mapiorayévn tà aravpQ aov, Kópie ; cf. 
MMB, nos. 2, 6, 10, 20, 26; Opijvoc tij Ocotókov, l. 1: HTapiotauévn t ovavpó 1) 
[footnote continued overleaf) 
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ndvayvoc ITap6évoc. Ephraem, p. 568: Stans juxta crucem pura et immaculata 
virgo. This line, based onJohn 19.25, isfoundinmany Latin hymns and planctus. 
See F. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen (Freiburg, 1854), II, pp. 147-54. 

—MMB, no. 4: Oiuoi où pépw ópàv ac áó(koc éni (óAov ; cf. nos. 6, 29, 23:706 
€kàv únouéveiç ènovelðiotov 0ávarov; Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1049A, 1348B; 
Acta Pilati, p. 288: óc ónouevó Oecpeiv oe roibra náayovta; Opijvoc tijc 
Ocorókov, |. 8: móc dmopéverc tov oravpóv; Sakellarios, l. 25: xal móc 
ékataóéytnkec ki eig tov oraupóv ávéfc; 

—MMB, no. 6: Otuor ylokitare Yié uov, cf. nos. 10, 16, 28, 29; Acta Pilati, p. 283 
(MS. C): Otuor, otuot! yAvkirae vié; cf. Opivoc tic Georókov, l. 7; Sakellarios, L. 
22: `Q rékvov uov yAukótatov kal pac tüv dupatidy pov. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1849B: 'Pougaia rv o)v bijÀ0e xapóíav, 
ka8opdáorc adv Yidv, dypavre Képn, nAoóuevov èv CHA, kal náðn pépovta ; cf. 
MMB, nos. 20, 16: foupaia yàp dew) uè Óóiakóntei tà onAáyyva, Germanus 
Patr., MPG, XCVIII, 276C: dgíxero ij poupaia-: óuifatvei pov tiv kapó(av. 
anapátter rà onddyxva; Acta Pilati, p. 292: adtn éotiv pougaia rfric viv Kata cv 
Uuyijv uov óiépyerai; Opijvoc tic Ocorókov, ll. 59-61: `Q Xuueóv navOatyaate, 
ióo viv 1) ougaia/ fjv uot notè zpoégrnoac Eyer cic thy Kapdlav./ 'Ióob pougaia 
xai opay#, vié uov kal ĝeé uov; Ephraem, p. 568: O Simeon admirande, ecce 
jam gladius, quo cor meum trajiciendum praedixisti. Ecce gladium: ecce 
vulnus. . . Mors tua cor meum subiit: disrupta sunt mea viscera. See Luke 2. 
85. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1345D: Tov éavrijc uóoyov ý dueuntoc ddualic 
xatidobca (ÓÀo ávapráuevov, Téxvov, é£fóa áAaAayuó ; cf. Epitaph. Threnos, 111, 
27: 'HóáuaAic róv uóoxov èv CÓAq kpepacdérta rjÀáAaCev dpaoa. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1345D: óó(vac ánoguyoboa tQ tók% aov, viv 
óóvvgpóc katatpóxoua:; cf. MMB, nos. 9, 4:.1@¢ ddbvac gvyoboa èv áypávro 
gov TéK viv óóóvov oUx ánrjMayuat;; Georg. Nicomed., MPG, C, 1472D: Nov 
gov uóvg rv tiuíov ónepráoxo nadadv- udvn opodpotépac aou tac óóívac èv tj) 
éujj etodpyopat kapó(a. 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1348A: Küpióv ae tfc Cwijc kal ópaiov dnexinoa 
xáAAet dnép viobc ávOpónov; cf. Symeon Metaphrastes, S. Mariae Planctus, 
MPG, CXIV, 209A: xai viv áuopgoc xcioat, ó ópaloc napa roc vioüc töv 
ávOpórov; Acta Pilati, pp. 282-3: Küpié pov, vié uov, noù tò KdAdoc dv tic 
Lopes oov; Epitaph. Threnos, 1, 8; Opivoc tic Oeoróxov, |. 40: Mod aov tò 
káAAoc w vié, rob aov ý ópaiótgc; Aaoypagta, XI (1934), 252, l. 111: l'ióka p’, 
nob elv’ rà KaAAn aov, noù elv’ ij duoppid cov; Ephraem, p. 568: Ubi modo 
forma tua ac decor, mi fili? 

—Joseph. Hymn., MPG, CV, 1348A: ó dóvroc ffAtoc, nc duc Cig, Adye, 
rewógevoc; cf. MMB, nos. 2, 16, 4: Ti &óvc ec óp0aAuóv pou, 6 HAtoc tic óócnc; 
Epitaph. Threnos, 1, 30, 11, 25: Adverc 0nà yfjv, Mue tfjc Sixatoatyyc. ó0ev ý 
texovoa cedfun oè taic Admatc éxdetner; Ephraem, p. 568: Sol suum obscuravit 
lumen. 

—MMB, no. 16: ópàocav ve vexpdv dnvouv hadov thy tov ánávrov Conv; cf. 
Manousakas, ’Avéxdorot oríyot xal véoc abtéypagoc xóói Tod 'I, IlAovaiaónvob, 
'A0gvà, LXVIII (1965), p. 54, |. 14: dxvouv oè fAéno, réxvov pov, tov momntiy 100 
KÓOUOU. 
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II. The Epitaphios Threnos 


The Epitaphios Threnos is part of the liturgy still chanted on the 
evening of Good Friday. Little is known about its date and 
authorship, but according to a recent study, it probably existed 
in some form from as early as the ninth century, although it was 
not incorporated into the actual office until the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, and some parts of it may well be even more 
recent.!® Its distinctive character lies not in the content, much of 
which can be paralleled in the hymns and homilies, but in the 
lyrical rather than narrative treatment of the material, and in the 
style. Mary’s grief is seen against the background of movement 
from suffering in the first stasis to acclamation and praise in the 
final stasis. The effect is cumulative, and depends, not on the 
conflict between the human and the divine, nor on 
characterization, but on the quality of the imagery. At first sight 
over-exuberant and repetitive, it achieves some internal 
cohesion by means of antitheses which emphasize various 
emotive aspects of Christ's descent to Hades. Christ is life, who 
by dying has put death to death: 


—'H wý, nc 0vfjakeic; nöç Kai tápe oikeic; you Óavárou tò 
BaoíAeiov ÀAíeic 5é, Kai tov dóov toùç vekpobc écaviotac. (I, 2) 
—'H Coi) èv táp xatetéOnc, Xpioté, kal Oavdt@m oov tov 


0ávatov decas kal éztifjyaoac tà kóauq THV Cony. (1, 6) 
—Tic Cofc t)v nétpav èv kouqa Aafpóv ó náuoayoc dónc 
écfjucoev éC ai@vog oüc katénie vekpobc. (I, 23) 


Christ is light, or the sun, who by setting has plunged the earth 
and sky into darkness only to rise more brightly from Hades: 


—'Qc pwrdc Avyvia viv rj oàp¢ rob Ocob 0n yiv dc 0o uóóiov 


Kpuntetat kai didKet Tov év Abn okoraauóv. (I, 18) 
—'Q xapüc exetvnc! à nohàğç jgóovic! jonep tod èv dón 
nenAiópoxkac,évzvOuéoipócdorpáyac Copepoic. (L, 48) 


16. D. Pallas, Passion and Bestattung Christi (Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia II, Munich, 1965), pp. 55ff.; cf. N. Tomadakis, Eicaywy? eic thv 
Aulaveway pidodoytay (3rd ed., Athens, 1965), II, pp. 76-9; E. Pantelakis, Néa 
éykáyia tob 'Enirag(ov éx awaitixod xeipoypágov, Ocodoyta, XI (1996), 224—50, 
310-29; Th. Xydis, "Eykóuia, ITenpayuéva tob 0' BuCavtiwodoyixob’ Xuveópíov, 
III (Thessaloniki, 1957, 277-87). I am indebted to Mr. G. Rakintzakis for 
several of the above references. 
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—’'2 pc ràüvóoOaAuóv pov, yAuKitatév pou tékvov, HOC rápo 
vüv Kadvatn; (III, 30) 


By his sleep in death, Christ will waken the dead from their 
sleep: 


—"Ynvoocac, Xpiaté, tov pvatCwov Ünvov èv táp% kai Bapéoc 
Ünvovu ééfjyeipac tov tc duaptiac tò rv dvOpadnwv yévoc. 

(II, 4) 

—"Ynvocoac gikpóv Kai éldwoac totc te@vem@tac kai 

écavagtàc écavéatnoac robc bnvobvtac án 'aiQvoc, 'Aya0é. 

(II, 39) 


Nature imagery is more abundant, but at the same time more 
concrete here than elsewhere. Christ's unsurpassed physical 
beauty and youth, even in death, are expressed through 
metaphors and similes: he is like a seed of corn sown in the 
earth, whose fruit will raise the sons of Adam from the dead (I, 
29); the life-giving Vine has descended beneath the earth to 
make abundant the wine of salvation (II, 40). These images give 
greater immediacy to Mary's plea to all nature—mountains, 
valleys, and streams—to weep with her at the death of their God 
(I, 68), and to her cry in the final stasis which identifies Christ's 
death with the loss of spring: 


"Q yAuxt uov čap, yAukótatóv uov téxvov, mob čðv cov tò 
xáAAoc; (III, 17) 


The new and significant features of the Epitaphios Threnos, 
then, are the lyrical and almost mystical treatment of the theme, 
and the emphasis upon the figure of the weeping mother within 
the context of the universal lamentation of man and nature. 
Although the precise origins of the work are uncertain, it is 
probable that it evolved over several centuries, absorbing many 
old and popular associations of the theme which are not 
reflected to the same extent in the hymns. Because it continues to 
express feelings and attitudes about the Crucifixion deeply- 
rooted in the Greek people, it has retained its vitality to this day. 
Its impact is generally evident during the Holy Week liturgy, 
performed before the priest leads the procession of the entire 
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congregation round the parish, and it has also been con- 
siderable in modern Greek literary tradition. 


III. Learned influence: rhetoric and tragedy 


Some precedent for the freer treatment in the Epitaphios Threnos 
may be found in the homilies, which combine a new element, 
that of learned rhetoric, with the already established religious 
tradition. In his homily In SS. Mariam assistentem cruci, George of 
Nikomedeia (ninth century) introduces a long planctus, in which 
Mary wishes she could endure in his stead the pain of death, and 
begs Christ for a final word of comfort to remember in the 
future.!8 In another homily, In dominici corporis sepulturam, 
sometimes attributed to Germanos I, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (eighth century), but more probably the work of 
Germanos II (c. 1175-1240), we find Mary wishing to descend 
with Christ to Hades.!9 In spite of the numerous motifs and 
phrases which can be paralleled elsewhere, the language and 
style belong to Byzantine learned prose rather than to religious 
poetry, as can be illustrated by the following example :?° 


—'Eóuc, töv dp0aludv tò pac; où xpeta pot Aoirüv töv 
6pOadudy, tov pwrdc éxAinovtoc, katatýčw TÒ toÜTOYV évuypov 


17. Its tone and imagery have influenced Varnalis’ poem, ‘H Máva rob 
Xpworod, from Tò pac mob xaier (grd ed., Athens, 1945), although the 
interpretation of Christ is totally different. The bereaved mother in Ritsos’ 
'Enirágioc (Athens, 1936) mourns her son in terms similar to Mary. The 
structure and much of the content of the Good Friday liturgy is used by Elytis 
in his "Atiov att (Athens, 1960), while in Sikelianos’ poem Zoi dotou Aovká rà 
Movaotipr (Aupixdc Bíoc, III, Athens, 1947), the pagan, Christian, and 
contemporary associations of the theme are deliberately and explicitly fused. 

18. MPG, C, 1476A—77B (1473D). There is an elaborate piece of rhetoric on 
what Christ meant by his last words, 'J6o0 ó víóc oov and 'Iðoú ý uýtnp aov, 
partly addressed to his audience, and partly in the form of a direct reply from 
Christ to Mary. 

19. MPG, XCVIII, 269B—77B (272B). Cf. Sym. Met, MPG, CXIV, 213C 
(wish for burial with Chris), Georg. Nicomed., MPG, C, 1472B (wish to 
endure pain in his stead). 

20. Cf. Eustathios Makrembolites, De Hysmines et Hysminiae amoribus, ed. P. 
le Bas in G. Hirschig, Erotici Scriptores (Paris, 1856), X, 381-2: "HAiov elyov tov 
raióa, kai viv roù raióóckpuBévtoc, dvijdiog ý uftnp yó. 'Aatíjp uoi aic ékeivoc 
nepipavýs, dad’ árexpüfn, xal vod ápeyy)c thY untépa ue karéAure. ôç Åv uoi 
naic éxeivoc, ddd’ dneoBéo6n, kal viv èv oxdtet mopedopat. 
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eic ta óákpva. Kadintn tm podtw roù tdgov, 6 dvéanepoc 
Aéxvoc oikíac Tic KoomtKic; cvyxpuphooual oot Kai ý Avyvia. 
MPG, XCVIII, 369C-D 


Perhaps the clearest example of rhetorical influence on our 
theme is to be found in Symeon Metaphrastes’ S. Mariae Planctus 
(end of tenth century), where great emphasis is given to the 
physical beauty of Christ. Mary begins with a series of contrasts 
between herself and Christ, the past and the present, all 
traditional to the lament.?! She then praises his lifeless 
limbs one by one—head, forehead, cheeks, mouth, hands, side 
and feet, and asks what burial laments and funeral hymns are 
fitting for her son: 


—Kai yàp yeipec eéuat, Kai mpiv Bpepoupynbévta 
ecunnpétnaay, kal viv kgóevouévqo dovdetovow. `Q mikpüv 
évragiàv! ... XAiapoic élovoáumr oe váuaaw, Kai 0epuotépoc 
ápri katavtAO oe toic óákpuoiw ... 

MPG, CXIV, 216B-C 


These rhetorical figures have much in common with those 
fashionable in the learned romances. The narrative framework 
has been dispensed with altogether. 

Our second example of learned influence is the Christian 
tragedy, Christos Paschon. The play has long been the subject of 
discussion and controversy, and I can only attempt here to 
summarize some aspects which are relevant to the present study. 
The question of its date and authorship must still be regarded as 
uncertain, although scholarly opinion favours the view that it 
was written in the eleventh or twelfth century, rejecting the 
attribution of some of the manuscripts and of the Suda to 
Gregory Nazianzen (fourth century).?? Hypotheses on its 
authorship are almost as numerous as scholarly discussions, 
and the play has been attributed variously to Apollinarios 


21. See Alexiou, The Ritual Lament, pp. 165-77. 

22. See A. Doering, De tragoedia Christiana, quae inscribitur XPIZTOZ 
HAZXQN (Barmen, 1864); K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur (2nd ed., Munich, 1897), p. 749; I. Hilberg, Wiener Studien, VIII 
(1886), 282-314; K. Horna, Hermes, LXIV (1929), 429-31; F. Dólger, Die 
byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache (Berlin, 1948), p. 16. 
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(fourth century), Gregory of Antioch (sixth century), John 
Tzetzes, Theodore Prodromos and Constantine Manasses 
(twelfth century), while others have defended the authenticity of 
the traditional attribution to Gregory. Among the latter is 
Venetia Cottas, who claims that the play is the source of all 
subsequent Passion Plays, western as well as Greek!?? A more 
objective case has been argued forcefully by A. Tuilier, both on 
general grounds, and on the basis of the manuscript tradition of 
Euripides which the play reflects; but his omission of any 
detailed analysis of language, style, and metre will leave many 
still unconvinced.?* 

The question of sources is easier to ascertain. Just over 
half the total number of 2,610 lines have been ‘lifted’ from 
ancient tragedies known to us (from seven plays of Euripides, 
from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Prometheus Bound, and from 
Lykophron’s Kassandra), and there are further borrowings from 
the Old and New Testaments and from the apocryphal gospels 
and acts. The play falls into three parts—Passion and Death, 
Christ at the Tomb, Resurrection—and is characterized by 
Tuilier as a trilogy. The central figure is Mary, not Christ. The 
uncompromisingly archaizing form has enabled the author to 
treat several motifs, found elsewhere in a variety of sources, with 
a degree of freedom which might otherwise have been 
unacceptable. For example, the cruel ingratitude of the Jews is 
referred to in all laments throughout Greek tradition, from 
Romanos to the modern ballads, but in the Christos Paschon 
Mary denounces and curses Judas in a lengthy speech, based 
mainly on lines from Euripides (272—846). The only parallel to 
Mary's curse is in the modern ballads, where she denounces 
Judas and the Jews, and curses the gipsy smith who forged the 
nails for the Crucifixion. Similarly with the suicide wish—she 
repeatedly longs for death as an escape from her own misery and 
despair, left alone without kinsfolk or friends (371-2, 756-8, 
887—908, 1330). Again, the lines are borrowed from Euripides, 
but it is significant that the suicide wish appears tentatively in the 
homilies, in the form of a remote hypothesis, more explicitly in 
one manuscript of the Acta Pilati, and persistently in all versions 


23. V. Cottas, Le thédtre à Byzance (Paris, 1931), pp. 244—9. 
24. A. Tuilier, Grégoire de Nazianze: La Passion de Christ, tragédie (Sources 
Chrétiennes 149, Paris, 1969), pp. 11-64. 
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of the modern ballads.?5 Finally, in lines taken from the Bacchae 
and from the apocryphal Protevangelium Iacobi, Mary implores 
Christ to rise from the dead, not for the sake of man's salvation, 
as in the hymns and homilies, but so that the cruel slanders 
against her honour should be silenced by the manifestation of 
his divinity (1547—59). The inclusion of this apocryphal theme 
in the lament is, to my knowledge unique. 

The general significance of the play is twofold. First, whatever 
the date of composition, it is the earliest attempt in Greek to 
dramatize the events of the Passion, from the news of the final 
judgement on Christ after the Last Supper to the Resurrection. 
Whether such a learned presentation ever was or could have 
been successful on the stage is impossible for us to say. Second, 
the play includes motifs found also in the hymns, homilies, the 
Acta Pilati, the threnoi, and the modern ballads, and in spite of the 
archaizing language and classical exterior, the treatment of 
these motifs is closer to popular than to religious tradition. It 
would be mistaken to argue on the basis of these facts the 
influence of the Chrístos Paschon on later laments, or on the 
western Passion Plays. Rather they suggest that the relationship 
between the religious, learned, and popular traditions of the 
lament was one of interdependence. If a common link is to be 
postulated, it should probably be sought in the Acta Pilati. 


IV. The Acta Pilati 


The second recension of the Gospel of Nikodemos, known as 
the Acta Pilati, is of crucial importance. It survives in three 
manuscripts, two of the fifteenth century and one later.?! Several 
scholars have assumed that the laments in this recension are as 

25. Acta Pilati, p. 285: ywpic ood, vié uov, tí eyed yevijoouat; nöç Chow ywpic 
gov; (MSS. A and B); . . . Aoiróv odv ool 0avobuai (MS. C). For her complaint 
that she has no family (Christos Paschon, 756-8), cf. Sym. Met., MPG, 
CXIV, 213B: ó zatíjp pov kai f) uýtnp pov éykatéAuóv ue, a) dé ue tpoocAafov ; 
Opijvos tic Ocoróxov, ll. 74-6: odx exw nov tiv kegaA)v KAivat, vié uov, 
Glwc,/ovx éxw lov ovyyevğ, natépa hf umtépa/j ddedpdv ij dócÀonv 
napapuv@joacGat ue; Ephraem p. 568: Non alius mihi superest cognatus pater 
vel mater, frater aut soror, qui animum mihi reddant. 

26. See Protevangelium Iacobi, 13-16, ed. Tischendorf, pp. 24-80. 

27. See Tischendorf, Evangelia Apokrypha, pp. LXXII-LXXIII: Venetus 
Marcianus class. II, cod. CLI (A), copied at Mt. Sinai, date unknown but 
probably late; Paris. Nat. 808 (B); Ven. Marc. class. II, cod. LXXXVII (C), 
origins unknown but both fifteenth century. 
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early as the fifth century, and that they are the source of all later 
laments in Greek, including Romanos’ kontakion.?? Yet none of 
the laments appears in the earlier recension, the Gesta Pilati, 
which, according to M. R. James, originated in the fourth 
century, and to which the Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, and Latin 
versions conform.?? The second recension is generally agreed to 
be a late and diffuse working-over of the first, and E. Henneke 
points out that the use of the term Theotokos argues a post- 
Ephesos date, suggesting that it is, in fact, ‘much later’, with 
some ‘not very skilful additions'.*? Since the three manuscripts 
diverge considerably in the text of the laments, can we assume 
that, in the form in which we have them, they are much older than the 
manuscripts themselves, since this type of material was 
particularly prone to interpolation? This is not to say that there 
were no laments in the Acta Pilati until the fifteenth century, 
rather that the tradition did not remain static. 
The sequence of events is narrated as follows. John, leaving 
the scene ofthe Crucifixion, seeks Mary and asks why she has not 
' come to see what is happening to her son, telling her that the 
Jews have taken him to be crucified. Weeping and in a state of 
dizziness, she goes with John, together with Martha, Mary 
Magdalene and Salome. Reaching the crowd of people near the 
Cross, she asks John which is her son. He points to Christ, with a 
crown of thorns upon his head and his hands bound. Mary 
swoons. When she recovers, she utters her first lament, short in 
MSS. A and B (containing the three familiar motifs: "Where is 
your beauty?', *How can I bear to see you suffer thus?', and 
"What have you done to deserve this from the Jews?’), but 
considerably more diffuse in MS. C, which says she 'rages like a 


28. G. Millet, Recherches sur l'iconographie de l'évangile aux XIV, XV et XVI 
siècles, d'après les monuments de Mistra, de la Macédonie et du Mt.-Athos (Paris, 
1960), pp. 489ff; N. Livadaras in N. Tomadakis, ‘Papavod rob MeAoóo0 buvor, 
éxóibóuevoi èx natpiaxdy koóíxov (Athens, 1954), IL, p. 154; D. Pallas, Passion 
und Bestattung Christi, p. 52. A. C. Mahr, in his reconstruction of the 
fragmentary Cypriot Passion Play (c. 1270), actually interpolates the text ofthe 
apocryphal laments into the play, where a lament is indicated by the stage 
instructions, but no text is given; Mahr, The Cyprus Passion Cycle (Notre Dame, 
Ind., 1947), pp. 34, 194, 198, 202. 

29. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 94, 115. 

go. E. Henneke and W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (London, 
1963), I, pp. 448-9. 
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lioness’. The Jews push her aside, and Christ is nailed to the 
Cross. Seeing him, Mary says (in MSS. A and B) ‘My son, my 
son!’, at which Christ turns to her and points to John, saying 
‘Behold thy son!’ and to John ‘Behold, thy mother!’, as in the 
Gospel of St. John. MS. C has interpolated an extensive lament, 
containing a series of rhetorical questions (such as “Where are 
the promises made to me by Gabriel ?’), and ending with the 
complaint that she has nowhere to go, and wishes to die with 
Christ. A further lament occurs after Christ has spoken from the 
Cross, in which Mary first reproaches the disciples for their 
cowardice (rather more aggressively than she does in the hymns 
and homilies), then prays to the Cross to bend down so that she 
can embrace and kiss her son for the last time. This theme also 
occurs in the homily attributed to Ephraem, in the vernacular 
threnoi and the modern ballads, and in the western planctus and 
Passion Plays.?! Again, Mary is pushed aside. Her final lament is 
spoken later, at the tomb, where she says, as in the hymns and 
homilies, ‘Who shall stay my tears, if not you yourself when you 
rise on the third day?’ (MSS. A and B). MS. C gives the 
following: 


—Evbyaptiota, vié uov, tov HAtov aov 6tt ánnuavpoó071, Kai tic 
yg őtı éoyícÓn xai égofij0n, xal ai mérpai [sic] didtt 
éogpáyroaav iddv thy ávouíav tov duvipav 'Iovóaíov. 


It would be difficult to prove that all these laments are as old 
as the fifth century. With the exception of the swoon (also 


31. Acta Pilati, p. 285: KAivov otaupé, tva zepilafoboa tov vidv pov 
karagujoo tov éudv vidv; cf. Ephraem, pp. 568-9: Tu mihi, jam Crux 
sanctissima, lignumque benedictum, decumbe: ut dilectissimi filii mei, ac Dei 
mei plagas exosculer, . . . ut filii mei corpus amplectar; Ophvoc tig Georókov, 
ll. 84—7: KAivor, oravpé, naváyte, xAivov tiv kopugijv aov,/otavpé ravayiótare, 
£iAov e0Àoynuévov,/lva piliaw tac nÀnyác vio’ uov Kai 0cob uov,/lva repinAaxij- 
cowpat cua rob 'Inoob uov; 'Apxeiov Hóvtov, X (1950), 133, l. 44: Zravpé uov, 
kAlaxov yaueAá, otavpé uov, kMokov káto. In western tradition the motif may 
be traced to Venantius Fortunatus (d. 610), Hymn to the Holy Cross, ed. C. Blume 
and G. M. Dreves, Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, L (Leipzig, 1902), p. 71, no. 66, 
v. 9: Flecte ramos, arbor alta,/tensa laxa viscera. . . . It also occurs, in a form 
remarkably close to the Greek examples, in the thirteenth-century Laus de 
Passione Iesu de cruce, cited by S. Sticca, The Latin Passion Play: its origins and 
development (New York, 1970), p. 151. I am grateful to Peter Dronke for his 
advice on the western material. 
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common in western medieval tradition and in the modern 
ballads),®? all the themes can be paralleled elsewhere. The 
laments, especially those in MS. C, show some stylistic affinities 
with the homilies and the Epitaphios Threnos and some 
similarities with the Christos Paschon and the vernacular threnoi, 
but the sequence and detail of the narrative is strikingly close 
to the modern ballads, as we shall see. In addition to the evi- 
dence provided by the manuscript tradition for extensive 
interpolation, there are indications in MS. C of linguistic forms 
demonstrably closer to the medieval vernacular than in either 
of the other manuscripts.9? The popular character of the work 
is also evident in the presentation of the laments within the 
narrative—almost dramatic—framework: the scene changes 
swiftly from Mary’s house to the crowds around the Cross, then 


32. Acta Pilati, p. 282: dliyopdynoe kal &neocv éd ón(ao eic tv yiv, kal Exetto 
ixavav dpav; cf. O. Cremaschi, ‘‘‘Planctus Mariae": Nuovi testi inediti’, 
Aevum, XXIX (1955), 432: in terra cecidi/in terra corrui,/propter 
magnitudinem angustie; W. Lipphardt, ‘Studien zu den Marienklagen: 
Marienklagen und germanische Totenklage', Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, LVIII (1934), 419. The gesture of swooning in 
association with lamentation is considered to be medieval in origin by K. 
Gierden, Das altfranzüsische Alexiuslied der Handschrift L: eine Interpretation unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt von Trauer und Freude (Untersuchungen zur romanischen Philologie, 
I (Meisenheim am Glan, 19671), pp. 53-4. 

33. Morphology: third person plural endings of the present tense in -ovv 
instead of -ovoi, 6í6ovv, p. 283, voutCour, p. 285. See G. Hadzidakis, Mecaivixà 
xai Néa ‘ElAnvixd (Athens, 1905), I, pp. 85-8. Third person plural endings of 
the aorist in -acı instead of -av, rpovepépaot, p. 283. This phenomenon goes 
back to: the late Hellenistic koine. See G. Hadzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892), p. 112. Syntax: use of masculine 
forms of participle and of certain adjectives for feminine: xlatov, návrec, p. 
285, Sewpdv, iddv, p. 292. This feature is common in the language of 
Romanos, and began in the koine. See K. Mitsakis, The Language of Romanos the 
Melodist (Munich, 1967), p. 306. Use of genitive instead of dative, and of 
accusative instead of genitive: eüyapiatÓ rob rAfov, . . . TÄS YG, p. 292, uerà 
'Tmávvnv, p. 298. See Mitsakis, p. 140. Lexicology: rapazoveyévr, p. 285: the 
verb zapazovó is medieval, and is not found in classical, NT, or patristic 
lexica. See D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poémes Prodromiques en grec vulgaire 
(Amsterdam, 1910), Index, s.v., and H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
(repr. Graz, 1954), s.v. Tà oiAàa thc kapóíac uov, p. 285: this expression is 
found in the late medieval 'Eporozatyvia and in Renaissance Cretan texts; see 
S. Xanthoudidis, 'Eperókpiroc (Iraklion, 1915), p. 729. These linguistic forms, 
although impossible to date precisely, are typical of the medieval vernacular. I 
am indebted to Dr. D. W. Holton for advice on several points. 
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to the tomb; there is rapid action and dialogue; and Mary’s 
laments have an explicitly ritual character—she swoons, cries 
out, weeps, tears her face with her nails, and beats her breast. 
Twice she has to be pushed aside. She is a woman of flesh and 
blood, not the ethereal creature of the hymns and homilies. 
Rather than assume a direct influence of the Acta Pilati on later 
vernacular tradition, I should prefer to argue that the text had 
itself been subject to popular re-handling in the process of 
transmission. 

An interesting parallel to the Virgin's lament in the Greek 
Acta Pilati is a long, lyrical prose lament, preserved in two 
manuscripts (c. 1450 and 1683), and written in Arabic, in Syriac 
Garshüni script. A. Mingana suggests that the document is 
earlier, constituting a further link in the chain of Acta Pilati, and 
probably a translation or close imitation of a Coptic document 
(surviving only in fragments) on the history of Pontius Pilate.** 
The lament is introduced by a long series of rhetorical questions 
which justify Mary's grief by reference to the Patriarchs: ‘The 
weeping of Jacob, chief of the Patriarchs, has been renewed 
today, O my beloved; why then should not the Virgin Mary 
weep over her son, whom she conceived in virginity?’ It differs 
from the Greek Acta Pilati both in its elaborately rhetorical 
form, and in the sequence of events. There is no mention of 
Mary's swoon, nor of her suicide wish. On the other hand, 
her complaint that the disciples have deserted Christ receives 
extensive treatment. The women who bring the news of the 
imminent Crucifixion to Mary ask her, ‘O Mary, what are you 
doing sitting while your son is being judged and insulted by the 
high priest of the Jews? . . . O dove of Hannah, what are 
you doing sitting while your son is being crucified?' This 
reproach— stronger than John’s simple question in the Greek 
text (Where were you that you did not come?’)—may be 
compared with Mary Magdalene's outright accusation in a 
modern ballad from Asia Minor, that Mary has been washing in 
a silver bath and combing her hair with an ivory comb, while 
Christ has been seized and is being tortured by the Jews.*5 This 


34. A. Mingana, ‘Christian documents in Syriac, Arabic and Garshüni' 
(Woodbrooke Studies, IV [Cambridge, 19281), II, pp. 163-93. I owe this 
reference to Dr. S. P. Brock. 

35. Aaoypagta, XI (1934), 225, 48—50. 
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text does not prove any direct connection between the Arabic 
and Greek traditions of the Virgin’s lament, but it does provide 
independent evidence for the continued re-handling of apo- 
cryphal material in vernacular literature. 


V. Vernacular threnoi and Passion Play fragments 


The vernacular tradition to which the verse laments of the late 
Byzantine and post-Byzantine period belong marks a change 
of direction in Byzantine literature. Old and well-established 
themes, both religious and secular, are adapted to suit the tastes 
of a wider audience, while influences both from oral poetry and 
the west become more apparent. The metre is usually the 
fifteen-syllable politikos stichos, with rhyming couplets introduced 
from the end of the fifteenth century. The language of our verse 
laments varies from a vernacular koine, with a high proportion of 
archaisms (due to the influence of the language of the church) to 
a more consistent use of dialect. Authorship in many cases is 
hard to determine, but some are identifiable as Cretan and two 
as Cypriot.*® 

Probably the earliest of them is one entitled 9pijvoc tijc 
dnepaytac Ocotókov eic tiv Stavpwow tov Acanótov Xpiotoù, 

- surviving in several manuscripts, and belonging probably to 

the fifteenth or even to the fourteenth century. Of the two 
manuscripts on which M. Manousakas bases his edition, one is 
from Mt. Sinai, in the hand of a Cretan monk named Makarios, 
and the other is dated 1696.? The language is consistently 
archaizing with no trace of dialect. It opens with a short 
introduction of lines adapted from the hymns (1—6),5 and 
concludes with an enkomion to Mary (112-24) which 
Manousakas considers to be a later addition. The intervening 
lament is spoken entirely by Mary. All the themes can be traced 
back to earlier literature (hymns, Epitaphios Threnos and Acta 
Pilati), while some lines have been only slightly adapted from 
these sources to fit the metre.?? While neither the literary merit 

$6. Edited and unedited texts are listed by Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, II 
(1956), 51, n. 1. 

$37. Ibid., p. 64, n. a. 

38. See above, notes 11 and 15. 

89. Address to Christ, ‘How can you suffer thus?’ (hymns), 7—17 ; address to 
Jews, past miracles (Romanos, hymns), 18-28; Christ's lost beauty, nature's 
suffering (Epitaph. Threnos, homilies), 40—9; address to Gabriel (hymns), 50-8; 
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nor the originality of the poem may be great, several stylistic 
features, such as the variable ‘refrain’ (vié uov and vié uov kal 0eé 
uov) at metrically significant points in the line, may owe 
something to the techniques of oral recitation. Certainly the 
poem has enjoyed long-lasting popularity, if only indirectly: 
Manousakas has shown that it formed the basis of a longer 
lament in rhyming couplets, composed in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century by the Kephallonian poet, Anthimos 
Diakrousis.* A Cretan manuscript with substantially the same 
text but without the name of Diakrousis has recently come to 
light, dated 1855; further, a ¢hrenos, similar to that of the 1855 
manuscript, is sung to this day on Good Friday in several 
villages of East Crete near Ierapetra. It is performed alongside 
the modern ballads from written texts, of which thirteen 
versions survive, representing three main branches of the 
tradition.*! Here, then, we have a link between one of the 
earliest threnoi, which incorporates some considerably older 
material, and modern popular tradition. 

Another threnos survives in a manuscript copied by the Cretan 
scholar Ioannes Plousiadenos between the years 1450 and 
1467.4? It has certain general similarities with the previous text, 
but it cannot be shown to be based directly upon it. One of its 
most interesting features is its linguistic variety: although 





address to Symeon (hymns), 59-64; lament and address to Christ (homilies, 
Christos Paschon, Acta Pilati), 65-80; invocation to women to weep with her and 
prayer to Cross to bend (Acta Pilati), 81-96; praise of Christ (hymns), 97-111. 
For a few examples of lines adapted from earlier texts to fit the metre, see 
above, notes 11, 15, 25 and 31; and for line 42: 6 /JAtoc éokóraoev tò pac xal 
nadowdOn, cf. Epitaph. Threnos, Il, 52: kai éakóraoev ó Aic tò góc and 
Ephraem, p. 568: Sol suum obscuravit lumen, et a se alius factus est. Our 
threnos shows closer parallels, both in motifs and phrases, to Ephraem's 
planctus than to any other single text. 

40. Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, 11, pp. 69-73: Diakrousis’ version has 
246 lines, of which 1-174 are derived from lines 1-111 of the earlier threnos, the 
increase in number being due to the addition of a further line to complete the 
rhyming couplet. Lines 175-246 are an expansion of the concluding enkomion 
(112-24). 

41. See M. Amarioti, 'H ‘Mepiotapévn’, ‘Enetnpic tic ‘Eraipetac Kpntixav 
Enovdav, II (1939), 313-23, and G. Amaryianakis, Aaixdv oriyiovpynua rob 
Opijvov tig Ocoróxkou cic trav Stavpwou toù Xpiatob, ‘Enetnpic roù Kévtpov 
'Epeóvnc ti ‘EAAnvixiic Aaoypagtac, XX-XXI (1969), 185-22. 

42. M. Manousakas, 'A465và, LXVIII (1965), 54—9. 
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archaisms abound, they are justifiable within the religious 
context of the poem, and do not detract from the demotic 
flavour of the whole. There is also a freer use of dialect elements, 
some of which are identifiable as Cretan.*? The whole threnos is 
spoken by Mary, who begins by lamenting Christ's death and 
lost beauty in a direct address (1—26), then reminds the Jews of 
how they have benefited from God's goodness in the past only to 
reward him with ingratitude now (27-80), and appeals to all 
nature to demonstrate its anger and sorrow (81-97). Then she 
turns again to Christ and laments, in a passage where her 
expression of grief has something of the immediacy and 
simplicity of Sarah's laments for Isaac in the seventeenth- 
century play, The Sacrifice of Abraham: 


"Q "Inoob yluxitate, à 'Inoo0 vié pov, 

HOG và (ae» 0éao0, tékvov LOU, OO uvi)ua và uugoé0c 

jj nàc (éyà» xopic ¢oev ord ontti và yuptoo, 

7c và yupíao ij razeiwi) cévy kai moveuévyn 

jj n à và Chow, tékvov uov, r) napazmoveuévg; 

Aéyo và und ord uvijua cov, vá ‘uar u’ éoev óuáói 

kai và karéBo oíyuxr, avCóvravg otòv "Aógv, 

và ócípo "kei ta atij0r uou eic roüc nporátopág uou ... 
(98—105) 


A new variation on the suicide wish is introduced at this point. 
Mary desires to go down to Hades alive in order to seek out her 
forefathers and blame them for what has happened (106-41). 
Adam and Eve, also Cain, are held responsible through their sin 
and violence, while Abraham is accused of having created a typos 
agreeing to sacrifice Isaac: 


"Q 'ABpaáy, npondtop pov, ad Edetcac tov tónov, 
óravabtóvégóprtooectóv 'loaàk ta cla, 
va züc ázávo ord Bovvív, 0voíav và Tov xáunc. 
Kai ágob tov nijyec otó Bovviv x 'é0nxec kal rà (Aa, 
écijnÀAooec tov 'Ioaak óceuévov xépia—nóóia, 
iva tov opá£nc, 'ABpaáy, 0voía và Tov káunc. 

(116-21) 


48. Ibid., pp. 53-4. 
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She concludes with a long prayer to all Christians to come with 
her and rejoice in the salvation which the Crucifixion has 
brought (142-89). 

This poem has a freshness and individuality. Different details 
are used to elaborate familiar motifs. The idea of Mary’s live 
descent to Hades may derive from a combination of sources, 
from the Apocalypse of the Virgin, where she visits the souls of the 
damned in Hades and intercedes on their behalf, and from the 
apocryphal Descensus Christi ad inferos, which refers to the 
presence in Hades of the Old Testament patriarchs.** At the 
same time, it is hard to avoid comparison with the Hades of the 
modern moirologia, which is not clearly distinguished from 
Paradise, and also with Mary’s plea to Christ at the end of some 
Good Friday ballads to give her the keys of Paradise, so that she 
can comfort old men who lie in pitch and babies who have 
forgotten their mothers!*5 

Distinct from these vernacular verse threnot are the short 
dramatizations of the Passion, such as the Cretan poet Marinos 
Falieros’ Opfvoc eic rà Ilá0m kai thy Lratpwow Xpiorob 
(sixteenth century), which is a free dramatic adaptation of the 
Gospel story, with 264 of its 404 lines spoken by Mary.'6 In 
another Cretan Mvotipio t&v IIa6Óv, the anonymous poet 
makes use of an episodic-dramatic form to compress the Gospel 
story into just over 300 rhyming couplets.“ Mary's lament is 
unfortunately in a missing part of the text, but the scene where 
Judas betrays Christ to the Jews contains parallels both with 
western Passion Plays and with the modern ballads:** 


44. 'AnokáAwyic tic Ocoróxkov, see A. V. Vassiliev, Anecdota Graeco—byzantina, 
I (Moscow, 1898), pp. 138ff. A version in Cretan dialect has been edited by 
R. M. Dawkins, Kpptixi) 'AzrokáAviic tç Ocotókov, Kpntixad Xpovixá, II (1948), 
487—500. 

45. Aaoypagía, XI (1934), 257 (Asia Minor). 

46. The text is discussed in detail by Manousakas, Mélanges Merlier, II, 
51-60. 

47. M. Manousakas and O. Parlangeli, "Ayveoro xpgrikó 'Mvoriíjpio t&v 
Nadav’ rob Xpiarob, Kontrikà Xpovixd, VIII (1954), 109-19. 

48. See, for example, the Montecassino Passion, the earliest extant western 
Passion Play (second half of the twelfth century), ed. D. M. Inguanez, 'Un 
dramma della Passione del secolo XII’, Miscellanea Cassinese, XII (1936), 7-38, 
lines 7-18, where Judas tells the Jews that Christ will convert the people away 
from their true faith, and promises to betray him for a suitable reward; and 
lines $4—45 for Judas' betrayal of Christ by a kiss. For a comparable scene ina 
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Judas— '"EAáre và nayatvouer, tinotes uiv popaorte! 
ékelvov tov nepinkektõ kai tov giAroo, niáote! 

(to Christ) Xaipe, 'Pauft, AióáokaAe! tobrouc ónoù ae pépvo 
tpiávta ápyÜpia áztávo oov áz'óAovc rovc kepóaívo. 
INdoete, óéoere opixta robtov ónoù oüc 616m, 

(c 0£Àere TOV káyere, €yà aac TOV npoó(óo. 
'Exobrov Àéyovoiv Xpiotóv, noù 10AÀà ooe xávei 
TÒ yévoc aac xa0nuepvó, Xpiotiavodc tovc káuvei. 
Xoptdoete rà xépia oac ázxtávo ord Koppiv tov, 
ézeiói) áróc vov HOéAnGE và xáar tiv Corjv rov. 

Christ — 94e, xai uè tò pinua rp0ecvàué xounóvnc ; 

(39-49) 


The question of western influence on these poems is too 
complex to be discussed here, but the flourishing of Latin and 
vernacular planctus and Passion Plays from the second half of the 
twelfth century, and throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, must have had some impact on Greek tradition, and 
may account for the increased popularity of our theme. In the 
case of the two verse threnoi there seems little reason to suppose 
specific western influence, since so much of their form and 
content derives from earlier Byzantine material; but the 
possibility of a more direct western influence on the dramatic 
poems cannot be excluded. The only precedents in Greek for a 
dramatization of the Passion are the Christos Paschon, and a 
scenario in learned prose which A. C. Mahr considers to be of 
Cypriot origin, c. 1270.*° His claim that this is the ‘first complete 
Passion Play known to history’ cannot, however, be upheld, 
since the Montecassino Passion is at least a century older. The 
final scenes are missing, but it deals in full with events from 
Judas’ betrayal to Mary’s few lines of vernacular planctus at the 
foot of the Cross.5? The Cypriot manuscript provides only the 
scenario, not the complete text. One detail which suggests a 
possible link between the Cypriot play and modern folk 
tradition is the specific mention in the Crucifixion and 


modern ballad from Thrace, see Aaoypagia, XI (1934), 250, ll. 40-1, 46; xai pe 
TÒ uáti &yveye kal uè tò oróua A€yet,/—Avtéc eivai xal midote tov, yAfyopa un) 
aac púyn . . /'Az' rà padlia rov midoave, ord uápuapa tòv kpobDaav. 
= 49. Mahr, The Cyprus Passion Cycle, introduction. 
50. Inguanez, op. cit. See also Sticca, The Latin Passion Play, pp.-39-121. 
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Deposition scenes of the yaAxeóc or kwpodpduoc, the vagrant 
smith who nails Christ to the Cross and later takes him down. 
But the legendary forging of the nails also occurs ina thirteenth- 
century French religious poem, Passion des Jongleurs, and in a 
Passion Play, also from France, assigned to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, where the smith is struck with leprosy, and 
his wife, who is forced to perform the task, curses Jesus.5! All we 
can say is that this motif, common to Greek and to western 
medieval tradition, has found its way into a considerable 
number of the modern ballads. In my opinion, neither the 
Christos Paschon nor the Cypriot scenario provides sufficient 
proof that dramatic presentations of the Passion had any real 
basis in Greek popular tradition before they became widespread 
in the west. The paucity of Greek material, together with the 
similarities between the western and the sixteenth-century 
Cretan plays, suggests that the Passion Play was essentially a 
western phenomenon. 

On the other hand, the main features of the Virgin’s lament 
were well established in Greek before the twelfth century, and 
this tradition was clearly familiar to the vernacular poets of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. Their chief contribution lay 
in the freer handling of material, and above all in the 
popularization of the language. There is some individuality, if 
not originality, of treatment, and several indications of a 
connection with the techniques of oral transmission and with 
certain motifs in the modern folk ballads. 


VI. Modern folk tradition 


It would be impossible here to give an exhaustive analysis of 
the numerous and diverse laments of the Virgin which have 
survived in Greek folk tradition. I shall discuss certain features 
found in a selection of texts, which will indicate something of 
the range and scope of the material, and how it is related to the 
Byzantine material already discussed. 

The ‘Songs of Good Friday’, as they are frequently known, 
have been recorded from most parts of the Greek-speaking 
world, from Calabria in S. Italy, from the Dodecanese, Crete, 


51. Ibid., pp. 154-5. Mahr discusses the relation of this scene to 
iconographical representations of the Crucifixion in the fifteenth century, 
pp. 63ff. and Chapter V. 
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Cyprus, Asia Minor, and the Pontos, as well as from mainland 
Greece.? All have certain fundamental characteristics in 
common. They are ritual, occasional songs, performed not for 
entertainment at any time of the year, but exclusively during 
Holy Week, usually by the womenas they decorate the Epitaphios 
with flowers, or keep vigil over it during the night. In form and 
structure they are closer to the paraloges than to the moirologia, 
since they combine narrative and dramatic with lyrical elements. 
They are also collective rather than individual songs, forming 
part of a religious ceremony which involves the whole parish. 
Unlike many other types of folk-song, they have been exposed 
to the influence of a non-oral tradition—specifically, to the 
influence of Holy Week hymns and Gospel readings, and of the 
Epitaphios Threnos. 

Most versions begin with a general statement of lamenta- 
tion. Some proceed to relate the events preceding the 
Crucifixion—the Last Supper (Rhodes, Pontos), Pilate’s 
judgement, and Judas’ betrayal of Christ to the Jews (Thrace, 
Asia Minor). News of the flagellation, torture, and imminent 
Crucifixion is taken to Mary, either by John (Kastellorizo), or 
more usually by Mary Magdalene. In one version from Asia 
Minor, Christ asks bitterly, ‘Will no one go and tell my mother? 
Only Mary Magdalene will go!’ (Asia Minor [B]). Usually, Mary 
is at home praying (Asia Minor [A], Rhodes, Chios, Thrace), but 
sometimes she is found in her bath (Asia Minor [B], Pontos), and 
is suitably reproached. On hearing the news, Mary swoons, and 
has to be revived with quantities of water (all versions). She sets 
off with the other women, calling on the way at the house of the 
gipsy nail-maker who forged the nails for the Cross (Cyprus [A] 
and [B], Thrace, Pontos, Kastellorizo, Asia Minor [A] and [B]), 
and cursing him to eternal vagrancy (Kastellorizo, Thrace, Asia 
Minor [B]). The gipsy was asked for three nails, but decided to 


52. A bibliography is given by E. Stamatouli in Aaoypagia, XI (1984), 253. 
Details of the versions I have referred to in the text are as follows: Rhodes—S. 
Baud-Bovy, Chansons du Dodécanése (Athens, 1935), I, pp. 47-58; Chios—K. 
Kanellakis, Xiakà 'AváAexta (Athens, 1890), pp. 47-58; Kastellorizo—deAtiov 
the "Ioropikf)c kai 'E0voAoyiki)c 'Exraipe(íac tijg 'EAMáóoc, IV (1892), 722 &—6; 
Thrace—Aaoypagta, XI (1934), 249-53; Pontos— Apyeiov Ilóvrov, XV (1950), 
131-2; Asia Minor [A]—Mixpaotatixa Xpovixá, IV (1948), 215-17; Asia Minor 
(Bl—Aaoypagía, XI (1934), 254-7; Cyprus [A]—Sakellarios, Ta Kunpiaxd 
(Athens, 1890-1), II, pp. 84-8; Cyprus [Bl—4aoypaoía, XXI (1963-4), 422-3. 
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make five instead (all versions)—two for the hands, two for the 
feet, and the bitterest of all for the heart. Reaching the scene of 
the Crucifixion, Mary is bewildered by the crowds, as in the Acta 
Pilati, recognizing only John. She asks him which is her son, and 
he points to Christ, naked and blood-stained. She swoons again, 
and is revived as before. She then turns to Christ, who by this 
time is on the Cross, and laments. In a version from Cyprus 
which is probably old, she introduces many themes and phrases 
which are familiar from Byzantine tradition. Not all versions 
give such an extensive lament, but in most, she laments first his 
lost beauty :** 
T'ióka uov, noù v ta káAlia oov kal noù "v rj óuopgiá oov; 
(Asia Minor [B] 93) 


She desires to kiss her son and wipe the blood from his wounds, 
asking him (Thrace) or the Cross (Pontos) to bend down. Then 
she expresses her loneliness and despair, without family or 
friends, or because, unlike other mothers, she has not and never 
will have another child (Thrace). She determines to kill herself 
(all versions), by stabbing, hanging, drowning, or by jumping 
over a cliff. She begs Christ for one final word of comfort, and, 
in a version from Chios which is remarkably faithful to the 
Gospel story, he replies: 


—JIIápe Pidvvn, th uávva oov kat, uávva pou, tov viyió oov 
(Chios, no. 74) 


In other versions he tells her not to weep, saying that if she gives 
way to despair, there can be no salvation for the rest of mankind. 
She must go home to prepare the rusk and wine for the paregoria 
(funeral feast). Most versions end at this point, but one 
continues with an account of how Joseph of Arimathaea goes 
with Mary (who swoons for the tenth time!) to the house of 


58. Cyprus [A], ll. 7-100. 

54. A similar formula is found in versions from Cyprus, Thrace, Rhodes, 
Pontos, and Asia Minor [A]. Cf. Tò tpayoúði rob vekpo? dócpoob, N. Politis, 
"ExAoyal dno rà tpayovdia tob éAAnvixod ÀAao? (Athens, 1914), no. 92,1. 65: IHéc 
uov, noù eivat tà KGAAN aov xai noù eivai ij Aefevtiá aov. There is no reason to 
suppose the dependence of one song upon the other. 
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Pilate to obtain permission for the burial of Christ’s body, and 
concludes with the burial scene, a further lament, and the 
paregoria at Mary's house (Cyprus [A]). 

The fullest versions are those recorded from Asia Minor, the 
Pontos, Cyprus, Thrace, and Chios. Some, notably from parts 
of the Dodecanese, are considerably curtailed, containing only 
the opening line S#uepa uabpoc odpavdc, ofuepa uatpn uépa, 
and a few of the motifs summarized above. The episodic- 
dramatic structure of the longer ballads has given way to a more 
lyrical treatment. 

In what ways do the modern ballads differ from the Byzantine 
laments, and how far can the differences be explained in terms 
of oral variation? In a Thracian version, when Judas and the 
Jews surprise Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, they are 
invited by him to sit and dine at silver tables, and to drink from 
silver goblets, but they refuse, saying they have come out of 
friendship, not to eat or drink. The episode recalls the songs of 
the Akritic cycle about Digenis and Charos, where Charos 
refuses a similar invitation from Digenis.55 The dramatic effect 
is, perhaps, deliberate, and the inclusion of this motif here may 
have been influenced by the context of the Last Supper, which 
was, according to some versions, the occasion of Christ’s 
betrayal and seizure (Rhodes, Pontos). Second, the versions 
which describe Mary as in her bath when the news is brought 
may depart from the scriptures, but they are fully in accordance 
with the ballad-singer’s handling of events, where bad news 
is brought last to the person most closely concerned, who, 
quite unsuspecting, is inappropriately occupied.59 Third, the 
confusion in most versions between John the Evangelist and 
John the Baptist is another case of the oral poet re-handling 
events, not according to historical truth, but according to what 
is familiar to himself and his audience. 

Some details, however, are less easily explained simply in 
terms of oral variation, or of the accretion of motifs from other 
folk songs. In the Thracian version, Christ attempts to avoid 


55. Aaoypagia, XI (1934), 250, ll. 33-8, cf. Politis, op. cit., p. 259, no. 4, ll. 
5-12. 

56. See Politis, op. cit, no. 70, ll. 11-12: "Eoeic tpóre kal n(vere xal 
Mavotpayovdate,/Kai niow aac kovpaeUovve Zapaxgvoi xovpaápoi (Akritic), and 
no. 53, ll. 8-14 (Kleftic). 
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capture, after he has been betrayed by Judas, by means of a 
strange metamorphosis, which makes some see him as an old 
man and some as an infant. This detail can be paralleled in a 
local folk tradition, where Christ escapes his pursuers on 
Maundy Thursday by turning into a small child and hiding in 
the basket of a passing Arab girl; and it belongs to a widespread 
popular tradition that Christ had magic powers.>’ Further, three 
versions refer to the presence of the curious ‘Saint Kale’, either 
as one of the women who accompanies Mary to the scene of the 
Crucifixion (Kastellorizo), or as her first cousin, who passes by 
when Mary is preparing the paregoria and calls out: 


—Ilowdc etd ytd eic tò otavpó kaluáva o10 tpan él ; 
(Asia Minor [A], 94) 


This gratuitous abuse provokes from Mary a curse that this 
‘saint’ should possess a church out in the oceans, not among 
men, where neither priest nor deacon can take the liturgy. 'Saint 
Kale’ is, in fact, none other than ‘ Kyra Kale’ or ‘Kyra Kalo’ of 
Greek folklore—a figure of pagan origin, who possesses magic 
and sometimes evil powers, and, as leader of the Nereids, is 
associated with mountains and sea.55 Her presence in the Good 
Friday ballads should be seen not merely as an accretion, but, as 
I have argued elsewhere, as an indication of how certain deeply- 

rooted pagan associations have become incorporated with the 
tradition of the Virgin's lament.*? Finally, there is the detail 
of Mary trying to reach Christ and finding the doors locked and 
the windows barred, which is found in several versions but in 
different contexts: at the house of Pilate (Chios), øtoù Anot} 
(Barabbas?—Thrace), or even oro? otodioth, presumably a 
linguistic corruption of Agerfíc (Asia Minor (B]). If, as K. 
Romaios has suggested,9? the line has crept in from the well- 
known Tpayoóó: toù vekpoù áóepgob, where Arete finds the 
doors and windows of her mother's house bolted and barred 


57. See Aaoypagía; XI (1934), 250—1, n. 2. 

58. See K. Romaios, Tò Moipoddy: tig Mavaytac, 'Apyeiov Ióvrov, XIX 
(1954), 197-214; Politis, Aaoypagta, ï (1909), 350, and J. C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1909), p.164. 

59. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament, pp. 75-6, 78-82. 

60. Romaios, op. cit., 216. 
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after she has been brought home by the revenant of her brother 
Kostantis, how do we explain its presence in songs from 
different regions, and in different contexts? When Mary reaches 
Christ, he is apparently at Golgotha, therefore the mention of 
doors is inappropriate. There seems to be a confused memory of 
Jesus’ trial and subsequent torture in the Judgement Hall: 
according to one tradition preserved in medieval Latin planctus, 
Mary, hearing of Christ's capture, goes with the other women to 
the Temple where he is being tortured, and, finding the doors 
closed, laments outside in an all-night vigil.5! There can be no 
question of any direct connection, but it is conceivable that a 
similar tradition was known in Greece and survived in garbled 
form in the folk songs. In any case, locked doors and barred 
windows are common obstacles to ballad heroes and heroines, 
and there is no need to postulate the influence of a particular 
ballad. 

More fundamental is the divergence from Byzantine tradi- 
tion in the interpretation of the Crucifixion. The folk ballads 
scarcely mention the Descent to Hades, or the Resurrection, 
emphasizing instead Mary’s preparation of the paregoria. The 
ritual feast for the dead, which is of pagan origin, is still 
performed today by the bereaved family; but here, it has been 
invested with a new significance, since Mary will prepare the 
meal for all to share, thereby uniting those divided by death: 


—lIláve, untépa u’, otd Kado kai ati)v kam thy dpa, 

Bare kpaoal uéa ' tò yvaAi xi dgpdto naciuuáói, 

KÁTOE, páva, orhv tpáneCa ki énape tpeic Bobxkec, 

Kai káve thv napnyopid, tiv edp’ ó kóouoc óÀoc, 

và TÓ 'Bp' ý uáv' an’ 10 nai Kai tò naidi dn’ tv uáva, 

và tó ‘Bon kai t 'ávrpóyuvo, tò noAvayannuévo. 

Záffato và uè kaprepijc r) dpa &€ tig vixtac. 

"Otav diaBdCouv oi éxkAgoiéc kal páAAovv ol ramáóec, 

0' áveata0 0, Oà nevaytó, Oa AG otv vpáncCá oov. 

Tóte, kepá pou ITavayid, vá 'xnc xapéc ueyádec. 
(Thrace, 122-31) 


61. Cremaschi, Aevum, XXIX (1955), 425: cumque pervenissem usque ad 
templum,/inveni portas clausas,/et intrare non potui;/stabam ergo foris 
plorans,/et eiulans,/in amaritudine cordis, cf. p. 443. 
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The modern ballads share with the Byzantine material a 
sufficient number of common elements to establish that they 
belong, ultimately, to the same tradition. At the same time, 
events and situations have been freely re-handled, not 
according to any written text, but according to the principles 
and techniques of oral poetry, the three essential ingredients of 
which are variation, selection, and continuity.® The human 
aspect and dramatic potential of the theme have been exploited 
to the full, to the exclusion of theological or mystical elements. 
Thus, Mary addresses Christ not as ‘my son and God’, as in the 
Byzantine laments, but simply as ‘my son’, and Christ himself is 
sometimes credited with powers more magic than divine. The 
Greek tradition of the Virgin’s lament, if seen in its entirety, 
shows not the predomination of the ‘new Christian ethos over 
the older, pagan elements’, as de Martino argued, but the 
creative absorption of a religious story into oral tradition. 


University of Birmingham 


62. See M. Karpeles, ‘Definition of Folk Music’, Journal of the International 
Folk Music Council, VII (1955), 6, cf. 23. 
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‘The Leprous Queen’—A Ballad 
from Lesbos 


D. W. HOLTON 


In memoriam Alexander Walton 


An apparently unpublished ballad originating from the village 
of Antissa in Lesbos tells the story of a foreign queen who was 
afflicted with leprosy and subsequently cured by bathing in a 
stream which possessed healing properties. Alexander Walton 
related the discovery as follows:! 


‘During a tour that I made of Lesbos during the winter of 
1958-9, I was repeatedly told: “When you get to Antissa, you 
will hear about the Queen there." I was puzzled by this 
repeated promise—or warning—and always asked how there 
could have been a queen there; for surely neither the 
Byzantine Empire nor the Turkish conquerors would have 
tolerated a local ruler who gave herself so high-sounding a 
name. However, nobody, whether peasant or educated, was 
able to give me any enlightenment on this point: not even a 
poet, said to be of world renown, a native of Lesbos who 
claimed to be a great expert on its ancient history and 
traditions; he had spent all his youth in the island, and had 
only gone on to Athens when his poetic reputation was 
already established; now he had returned because his 
inspiration had run dry, and he hoped to be able to renew it 
by drinking once more at the fountain-head. But he, like 
1. The story, music, and surviving fragments of the song were collected by 
the late Alexander Walton. I should like to thank Dr. Margaret Alexiou for 
much helpful advice on problems of methodology. 
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everyone else, was able only to tell me:"'You'll find out when 
you get there.” 

But when I got there, it seemed there was only one person 
who could tell me: the village school-master. I now won- 
der whether there weren’t perhaps other more ancient 
inhabitants of the village who might have remembered more 
of it; and I now deeply regret not having spent several days 
going round from house to house, enquiring whether anyone 
could recall even small scraps of the original. Indeed, if there 
had been anyone left who was old enough to be completely 
illiterate, he might even have remembered the whole thing, or 
most of it; for it is certainly the twentieth-century spread of 
literacy in Greece which has wiped out the memory of such 
ballads, along with much other folk-art. 

Anyway, the school-master claimed to know all there was 
to know about this particular ballad, and I was lazy enough to 
believe him. He certainly enjoyed the great advantage of 
being able to write down what he remembered, and also the 
tune. This, as he gave it to me, had no bar lines and I think one 
note of the tune as given me must have been wrongly written 
as a minim where there should be a crotchet, for that 
amendment makes it possible to see it in strict five-time, while 
the minim is irreconcilable with any regular rhythm. 

The mystery of how there came to be a queen in Lesbos was 
quickly cleared up by the first and most basic part of the 
story—that she was not a Queen of Lesbos, nor of any part of 
it, but of some distant land from which she had been exiled 
because she suffered from leprosy. She settled at Antissa, and 
here she dwelt in a crystal castle—though whether she herself 
constructed this building, or found it ready-made and 
waiting for her to occupy, the story does not seem to tell us. 

One day, while wandering near her castle, she saw a herd of 
pigs that also suffered from leprosy. These she was lucky 
enough to see dive into a pool or stream, and to come out 
cured. She presumably found it no very difficult task to guess 
that she might benefit no less from a similar immersion. So 
she too dived in, and came out in her full pristine health. 

This Queen had the habit of playing the lyre; and sailors 
were often attracted by her music, and would draw their ships 
in by the shore so as to hear more clearly; they sometimes 
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even landed in order to make her acquaintance. The story did 
not seem very clear on whether the Queen deliberately played 
her lyre without any other motive than that of attracting 
sailors; nor on whether she had acquired this habit before her 
leprosy was cured, in which case it must have had some rather 
unfortunate results, perhaps not entirely unreminiscent of 
Circe’s musical attractions on her island. 

One of the bands of sailors that were attracted to land 
seems to have been particularly well-equipped, for one of 
their number was able to furnish himself with armour, and 
also to mount a horse for the purpose of going hunting. (Of 
course, these accoutrements may have been hired or 
borrowed after his landing on the island, but if so the story as 
I was told it omits this detail.) The Queen, still handling her 
lyre, but now apparently outside the castle, begged him to 
dismount and come and talk to her; and just at this moment 
one of the strings of the lyre broke, cutting her finger badly 
enough to make it bleed with some profusion. She begged the 
huntsman for his handkerchief so that she might bind up her 
wounded finger; and when he produced a handkerchief as 
requested, she instantly recognized it as.one embroidered by 
herself. This led to the realization that the huntsman was none 
other than her brother. She was thus able to return happily 
with him to the kingdom from which she had been banished. 

There seem to be several odd discrepancies in the story. 
How was it that the Queen had succeeded to the throne in 
spite of having a brother? Under the Salic law of France and a 
lot of other kingdoms in Europe, no woman could ever 
become a sovereign even if she had no brother, or even 
transmit the inheritance of a monarchy to her male children, 
while the alternative laws of other countries would still not 
allow her primacy over a brother. Of course, she may have 
been a Queen only in the sense of having been married to a 
king; but in that case it seems odd that the tale tells us nothing 
of what has become of her husband. 

The brother must have been a great deal younger than 
herself, and only a baby when she left, or she would have 
recognized him rather than the handkerchief. 

Then, why did she not return to her kingdom as soon as her 
leprosy was cured? Perhaps we are asked to suppose that 
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communications from Lesbos were then so imperfect that it 
` was impossible for her to find a regular ship bound in the 
right direction. But as she was continually luring in sailors 
with her lyre, one would have thought that one of them could 
have been induced to take her at least some distance nearer 
home. Of course, the dangers and infrequencies of shipping 
seem to have been one of the commonplaces of stories of 
ancient Greece, and thus also of Latin stories founded on 
Greek originals, and hence of such English instances as The 
Comedy of Errors. But shipping here in Lesbos seems to have 
been not so much dangerous and infrequent as non-existent. 
However, to me the most striking thing about this story is 
the central part played in it by the lyre, and its being 
remembered only in Antissa, where it was also said to have 
occurred. For the only contribution that Lesbos makes to 
Greek mythology (so far as I know) was that the head and lyre 
of Orpheus, after he was torn to pieces by the Maenads, were 
borne down the river Hebrus and across the sea to Antissa. 
Hence, perhaps, suggests Professor Denys Page, the 
inspiration of Alcaeus’s Hymn to the river Hebrus; and he 
goes on: "No Lesbian needed any such motive [as a journey to 
Thrace] for celebrating the river Hebrus; and especially, no 
Lesbian poet. For the head of Orpheus was buried at Antissa, 
his lyre was preserved in a temple of Apollo, and the gift of 
song in Lesbos was deemed to be inspired by these sacred 
relics: 


èk ketvov uoAnaí te kal iuepti) ki0apiotüc 
vijaov exe, raaéov 8 éativ áoióorátg."? 


Antissa is now a village with a population of less than two 
thousand.’ Few people outside Lesbos have heard of it, except 


2. D. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus (Oxford, 1955), p. 288. 
8. 1,762 according to the 1971 census figure published by the National 
Statistical Service of Greece (information supplied by Mr. N. Baltas). It should 


be noted that the ancient site of Antissa is now called Ovriokastro, while the 


present-day village of Antissa lies now some two or three miles inland (see 
below). The census gives no separate figure for Ovriokastro. The name 
Ovriokastro may derive from rà xdotpo tij¢ 'Qpiác, thus connecting the place 
with the well-known folk-song and the related legend of a princess in a castle. 
Against such a connection see N. G. Politis, MeAérai zepi rob piov kal thc 
yAdoons tov éAAgvikob Aaob—1Tapaóóoeic, II (Athens, 1904), p. 720. 
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students of Greek mythology, and they only in connection 
with the head and lyre of Orpheus. Surely it cannot be 
coincidence that a folk-ballad in which a lyre plays so 
essential a part should be centred in Antissa ?' 


The fragmgnts of the ballad* which the school-master was 
able to recall and the tune are as follows: 


Mid Àvyepr) tpayovdnoe oè xpvotadlévio nupyo, 

ki Öga kapáfia t’ dkovoav Gla Amvoby ki ápáCovv. 
uà uid ppeydta Ppdyxiooa óproa óÀo návta atékei 
Ki Ò Kanetadvioc póvate- ‘Ltadijte, AeBevráóec, 

v' áxoboope th ÀAvyepij, aàv tí tpayobói A€yet.’ 


Or 


Ná xuvnyoc kai čpyetai, padi ki 6 Kuvnydpne- 

‘Kan aov uépa, Avyepij!' ‘ Kałðç tò xuvnydpn! 

Aéoc tò oxvAapdxi oov oè Avyapiac KAwvdpt, 

dxovunnoe kai T’ ápuata oè nétpa, oè Ai8ápi. 
10 Aaa’ uou TÒ uavrilákiGOU, T’ duoppoKxevtnuévo, 

và déow td yepáxi pov, nov elvai uatwuévo, 

Kai ác uè A€youve Aenpri—o’ éoéva ó£v kohde.’ 





Mid àv-ye-pi) tpa-yobó -ón - oe oè xKpu-ota - AÀÀÉé - vio 
Ki10-0a ka-pá-Bia r'dá-kov- gav 6- Aa M -  uvobv Kd- 





mÚ - pyo, KiÓ-ga Ka-pd - ka - pá-fia t d-xov-oav 
pa - Couv uà wid gpe-yá - ppe- yá-ra Opá-yxi-00a x14. 


4. I refer to ‘the ballad’ for the sake of convenience. In all probability we are 
dealing with a long narrative work in verse of popular inspiration, surviving in 
a fragmentary form (see below, note 28, for a similar case), rather than a verse 
romance stemming from the pen of a more educated poet (cf. the romance of 
‘Fiorentino and Dolcetta' postulated by G. Morgan from surviving prose tales 
incorporating verse fragments: ‘Cretan Poetry, Sources and Inspiration', 
Kpntixa Xpovixd, XIV (1960), 420-5) or a prose tale of folk origin. 

5. This note was given as a minim by the school-master, which, however, 
upsets the basic quintuple rhythm of the tune. 
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Certain general observations may be made on the form of 
these fragments. First, there is no trace of Lesbian dialect, which 
is certainly to be accounted for by the intervention of the 
educated school-master, who must have ‘purified’ the language 
of dialectal elements. Secondly, the melody covers one and a 
half verses, then the last hemistich is repeated while the melody 
begins again from the beginning. This strophic system is of 
considerable antiquity,® but unfortunately it does not serve as a 
guarantee for the antiquity of the song since the same system 
continued to be used for the composition of new songs over a 
long period. Thirdly, the melody is of a type commonly used for 
narrative songs; it is built on two ‘chromatic’ tetrachords, 
characterized by the interval of an augmented second between 
the second and third notes (though the second note of the first 
tetrachord—E flat—does not actually occur).’ Fourthly, while 
the first extract is completely without rhyme, there are 
indications of a rudimentary rhyme-form in lines 6 to 11. This 
disparity may be explained by the accretion of various common 
motifs to the kernel of the story, which will now be discussed. 

The first fragment, consisting of five lines, is a variation of a 
formula frequently used to introduce a ballad, and especially 
the Tpayoóói tic ánapvnuévnc, e.g., 


Mid kópr nixpotpayovddet dno xpovataAAÉviov nupyo, 
ki dyépac nijpe ti) pwvy, Kid áveuoc TÒ vpayobói, 

kal aépvei to kal náci to àváueoa neAáyov. 

Ki doa kapáfiia t dkovaav, 6V dpacav kal óévovv, 

K €va kapáfi tic piliac, ppeydda tic dydrne, 

ovdé pacdvet rà navid, ove Ki dumpoc rpafáei. 

Kı ó kazetávioc pdévacev óníoo ano thv npüuvg: 


6. It goes back at least to the seventeenth century, when it is found in a 
manuscript containing folk songs with musical notation; see S. Baud-Bovy, La 
chanson populaire grecque du Dodécanése, I: Les textes (Paris, 1936), pp. 372, 376; 
idem, ‘Sur le strophe de la chanson “cleftique”’, L’Annuaire de l'Institut de 
Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves, X (1950), 53-78, especially p. 58; G. 
Morgan, loc. cit., 49ff. (where the term ‘link-song’ is used). 

7. In the Academy of Athens collection, ‘EAAnvixd ónuorixà tpayovéra, III 
(Movoik?) 'ExAoyij) (Athens, 1968), the melodies which most resemble ours are 
those on pp. 216—17 and 329-30. It is perhaps not without significance that the 
first of these is sung to a song entitled Zvuvávrgoic éporevuévov. I am grateful to 
Miss Lucy Durán for assisting me with these observations on the tune. 
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‘APOTE, vaitec, rà navid, vavKAnpe, TÒ ruuóvi, 
V dxovaouue Tov Kopagtod, mac yAvKotpayovddel, 
10 titpayovudi tpayovóáei, tò tiakond td aépvei. ® 


The second fragment of our song employs the common motif 
of the huntsman and the maiden, e.g. 


.. . BAéno mà kóp adndndvve, oè kpvotaddévia Bovon. 
‘Kadn uepá aov, Àvyepij!' ‘Kaddc tov xuvnydpn! 

Tid óéoe€ tà okvAáxia cov oè Aeuoviác KAwvdpi.’ 

* Aeuéva elv tà akvAáxia, Aayotc, mepdixes miávovv, 
uà càv x’ €oéva, Avyepij, motè ó£v oè dayKdvouv.’ 

Ki ó kvvgyóc tiv €pupe uavt(Ai và ob mÀAóvr, 


k' éxelv' ano tò gófo tng 6ntow toù tò tver. . . ? 


Usually in the songs called 6 xuvnydc x’ 4 kópr, as in the one 
just quoted, the huntsman comes across a girl washing clothes in 
a stream and by way of introduction asks her to wash his 
: handkerchief; she refuses because it is late and so he invites her 
to come home with him. In another version the girl has been 
imprisoned in a tower by her parents because of her illicit love 
affairs and is freed by a passing huntsman, whom she marries.!? 


8. N. G. Politis, 'ExAoyai dnd tà tpayoúðia rob éAAgvikoU Aaod (Athens, 
1914), p. 164, No. 129A. For other variants of the same motif see: A. 
Alexandris, Edfoixd rpayoóóia xal uoipoAóyia, Aaoypagía, VI (1917), 567, No. 
18; I. Petsis, XuAAoy) dvexóórov dnuotixdy douárov Maxedoviac— 
Xadxidixijc—Opdxns (1931), p. 84, No. 127; G. Ioannou, Td ómuorixó 
tpayobói—lITapaApyéc (Athens, 1970), pp. 119-20 I’, etc. In a song from 
Epirus the motif is used to introduce a curse on (eviriá: A. Yiangas, 
'Hrewortikà ónuotikà tpayoúðia 1000—19584 (Athens, 1959), p. 411, No. 638. 

9. Petsis, op. cit., p. 36, No. 43 (cf. also p. 37, No. 44). Other variants may be 
found in: G. Martzoukos, Kepxupaixa óguotixà tpayovdta (Athens 1959), pp. 
61ff., No. 17; M. I. Salvanos, Tpayoúðta, uoipoAóyia kai AaCapikà "Apyupáóov 
Kepxópac, Aaoypaota, IX (1926), 180, No. 51; Yiangas, op. cit., pp. 281f., No. 
894; M. Michailidis Nouaros, Anyotixd tpayotéia Kapráðov (Athens, 1928), 
pp. 160-1, Nos. 18a, 18b; Lüdeke, 'Exernpic tn¢ 'Eraipeíac Kpnrixàv Znovóàv, 
I (1988), 505, No. I; A. Kriaris, Kpnrixà ónuorikà vpayoóóua, grd ed. (Athens, 
1969), pp. 307, 825-6. An Epirot song known as ‘H époreuyuévr ki ó čévoç uses 
the same motif of washing a handkerchief in a rather different way: here the 
handkerchief seems to symbolize the exile's links with his homeland; see 
Yiangas, op. cit., p. 416, Nos, 648-9, and cf. also No. 651. 

10. 'Hécópwrm xt ó xuvnydc. See D. Petropoulos, 'Eligrikà. ónuorixáà 
tpayoúðta, I (Athens, 1958), p. 119. 
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The handkerchief in the first of these two types merely serves 
as a pretext for the huntsman to address the girl. In the present 
ballad, however, it is the means by which the girl recognizes the 
huntsman as her long-lost brother. This brings us to a third 
common motif of the folk-songs: the mutual recognition of a 
brother and sister. The recognition theme is an extremely old 
one in the folk-songs,!! but here it appears to be no more thana 
later accretion to the central story. The same is true ofthe other 
common elements which have already been mentioned: the 
girl's plaintive singing which attracts sailors to listen to her story 
and the meeting of the huntsman and the girl. 

What distinguishes this song and makes it of particular 
interest is the mention of leprosy. Lepers are, of course, not 
unknown to Greek folklore: there is, for instance, a Cypriot 
tradition of a leper prince who was cured by drinking a mixture 
of snake-venom and goat's milk with which he thought to 
poison himself.!? The tale of Fiorentino and Dolcetta, which has 
as its starting- point the quest for a cure for the leprosy of 
Dolcetta's father, is widespread throughout the Greek mainland 
and islands.'’ In Chios there are hot springs whose water is 
supposed to be an effective cure for the disease.!* 

The Crusades contributed significantly to the spread of 
leprosy i in Europe; it reached a peak in the fifteenth century and 
since then it has tended to recede.!5 This leads us to ask whether 
there can be any historical basis for the present song. Was there 
in fact a queen who was exiled to a remote part of Lesbos, when 
she was afflicted with leprosy, and later cured in some 
miraculous way? There seems to be no historical record of a 
queen whose situation corresponds exactly to that of the woman 
in our song. There is, however, mention of a woman afflicted 
with leprosy, who was the wife of one of the Gattilusi rulers of 


11. See Petropoulos, op. cit., p. 133 and the relevant bibliography there 
given. 

12. Tò Aofiiaouévo Baoidnovao: N. G. Politis, ITapaóóoeic, II, p. 48, No. 83. 
It may be possible to see a connection between this story and the case of King 
Baldwin IV of Jerusalem. 

13. See N. G. Politis, Aaoypagía II (1910), 146-8, R. M. Dawkins, Modern 
Greek Folktales (Oxford, 1953), pp. 332-3, G. Morgan, loc. cit., pp. 420—5. 

14. See P. Argenti and H. Rose, The Folk-lore of Chios, I (Cambridge, 1949), p. 
421. 

15. Meyáàn 'EAAgvixi) 'EykoukAonaióeta, 5.7. Aénpa. 
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Lesbos; of him William Miller wrote: ‘Domenico’s love for his 
wife was proverbial, and it is narrated of him that he could never 
bear to be out of her sight and even shared her bed when she was 
afflicted with leprosy.’!® The lady in question, whose name was 
Maria, was a member of the Giustiniani family, which ruled 
Chios, the daughter of Paride Giustiniani Longo.” 

Further testimony of the couple’s great love for one another is 
provided by the story of Domenico’s assassination by his 
brother Nicoló in 1458. It is related that Maria clung faithfully 
to her husband until he was led away to his death.! Miller goes 
on to remark that Maria's subsequent fate is unknown, but 'she 
has given her name to the only modern poem, based upon the 
medieval history of Sappho's island'. He is referring to a poem 
entitled Mapta l'areAoUt by a certain Ioannis Pavlidis.'® But 


16. W. Miller, ‘The Gattilusj of Lesbos (1855-1462)', BZ, XXII (1913), 480. 
Miller's sources for the information about Maria are: Exempla Baptistae 
Campofulgosi, Dictorum factorumque memorabilium, Liber III (Basle, 1551), PP- 
826-7, and Ag. Giustiniani, Annali della Republica di Genova, II (1854), p. 384. 
These accounts perhaps deserve to be quoted in full. Campofulgosi: ‘Singulari 
etiam memoria dignus est amor, quem Dominicus Catalusius, qui Lesbi 
rerum potiebatur, erga uxorem ostendit. Quae cum in lepram incidisset, vir 
minime veritus a cotagione infici posse, aut aspectus horrore averti (etenim 
illuvies magis quam vivum corpus videri poterat) neque tetro odore quem 
ulcera mittebant, nunquam aut mensa aut lecto communi eam prohibuit. 
Coniugalis enim charitas apud eum contagionis timorem tetrumque 
conspectum odoremque in securitatem ac voluptatem verterat, quod eam 
iuxta Dei verbum eandem carnem secum esse arbitrabatur.’ Giustiniani 
(entered under the year 1454): ʻE accaddette per questi tempi un memorabil 
segno di benevolenza fra due consorti. Paris Giustiniano era dei primi Signori, 
ossia come si dice dei primi Maonesi di Scio dotato di grandezza d'animo e di 
molte richezze e maritó Maria una delle sue figliuole al Signore dell'Isola di 
Metelino Dominico Gatilusio Genovese, e la mandó al marito con una galera 
che fece fabbricare e armare di nuovo. E la venusta matrona in processo di 
tempo contrasse il morbo lazzareno ossia il morbo leproso. E nondimeno il 
marito continuó sempre la mensa e il leto con la diletta moglie, la quale 
essendo reciproca nell'amore non l'abbandanó quando fu con le arme 
crudelmente assaltato dai suoi inimici, i quali con suprema violenza gliel 
levarono delle brazze, e menonlo via e gli detteno da morte. Essempio certo 
raro e degno di commemorazione.' 

17. See C. Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes inédites ou peu connues (Berlin, 
1873), p. 519. 

18. See W. Miller, art. cit., pp. 485-6, and the account of Giustiniani 
quoted in note 16 above. 

19. I. Pavlidis, 'H 'EMàc rv Bápfivov (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 6-21. 
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in all probability this poem refers, not to our Maria, but to the 
sister of Domenico Gattilusi who married Alexander, emperor 
of Trebizond, and was taken into the harem of Mehmet II after 
the fall of Trebizond in 1461.?° In the Pavlidis poem her 
husband is called Xanthos, and Maria says that her father was 
strangled by her brothers and her mother was carried off by 
disease. Pavlidis seems to have got his relationships mixed up; at 
any rate Miller is mistaken in referring this poem to the wife of 
Domenico Gattilusi. 

There is a castle at Antissa built by the Genoese near the 
ancient acropolis.?! It is conceivable that Maria was forced to 
live in this remote place far from the city of Mytilene while she 
was suffering from leprosy. If ‘Domenico’s love for his wife was 
proverbial’, it need not surprise us that a story about this 
woman should have made such an impression on the native 
population” that it survived in the form of a popular ballad for 
more than 500 years.? It must be admitted, however, that the 
account of the ballad which we possess makes no mention of her 
husband, but such a preoccupation with striking details at the 
expense of historical fa is by no means untypical of folk poetry. 
This very lack of concern for historical detail, despite the fact 
that the only testimony comes from an educated person, 
tógether with the fragmentary nature of the ballad, argues 
strongly in favour of its authenticity. A deliberate concoction, 

20. W. Miller, Trebizond (London, 1926), pp. 105-6. 

21. Winifred Lamb, ‘Antissa’, Annual of the British School at Athens, XXX 
(1930-1), 166; see also the map ibid., XXXI (1931-2), pl. 17. Further: R. 
Koldewey, Die antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos (Berlin, 1890), pp. 19-21. 

22. There is evidence for some attempt on the part of the Gattilusi to 
integrate themselves with the native population: ‘Questa famiglia di astuti 
diplomatici, di principi splendidi e raffinati, governa il suo piccolo stato coi 
metodi caratteristici del nostro Rinascimento, che considera la politica 
un'opera d'arte; ma unisce questi metodi al ceremoniale greco. I Gattilusio 
sono vassalli di Bisanzio, imparentati anche con la casa imperiale di 
Trebisonda, e dope le prime generazioni adottano nomi greci (Palamede, 
Dorino) come i D'Oria in Sardegna e in Persia. Ma, come sempre, 
l'acdimatazione è soltanto parziale: in fondo all'animo si mantengono 
Genovesi . . .' (R. S. Lopez, Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo [Bologna, 
1988], p. 365). 

23. A similar instance of an old ballad surviving in part with a prose 
summary of the narrative of the whole is mentioned by G. Morgan, op. cit., p. 


58. In that case it was an Akritic song, from which only twenty lines could be 
remembered. 
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based on a written source, would certainly have shown more 
concern for convincing historical detail. 

If a plausible case can be made for an incident in the history of 
Lesbos giving rise to a romanticized narrative folk-song, a 
similar story associated with the foundation of the Monastery 
of St. John Chrysostom at Koutsovendi in Cyprus is more 
obviously fictional. Towards the end of the period of Arab 
invasions of Cyprus three well-fortified castles were built in the 
Pentadaktylos range, of which the most inaccessible was 
Buffavento.** Here, according to tradition, lived a noble lady 
who suffered from some incurable skin disease, probably 
leprosy. Her only company and consolation was her small 
puppy. Naturally the puppy had also contracted the disease, but 
suddenly began to be cured. Curious to find the explanation for 
this sudden cure, the lady ordered one of her servants to follow 
the dog one day when it went out of the castle, as was its wont. 
The puppy made straight for a spring, which trickled from the 
base of a huge rock and formed a small pool; here it bathed, 
repeatedly diving in and emerging with obvious enjoyment. 
Suspecting that the spring water may have been responsible for 
the puppy’s cure, the lady had some of it brought to the castle 
and bathed herself in it; within a few days she was completely 
free of leprosy. She planned then to return to the company of 
her family and friends, but that night in a dream St. John 
Chrysostom appeared to her and told her to build a church 
beside the healing spring and spend the rest of her life in that 
place. So the noble lady founded the Monastery of St. 
Chrysostom, where it still exists, a short distance to the south of 
the castle of Buffavento.?5 

The similarities between this account and the Lesbian ballad 
are immediately striking: a noble lady, afflicted with leprosy, 
forced to live segregated from family and friends, is restored to 
health after observing the cure of some animal by immersion in 
a healing spring. These are the bare bones of the two narratives, 
and they coincide with a widespread folk-lore motif.?6 This 


24. G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, 1 (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 271-2. 

25. N. Kliridis, Movaorijpia o1))v Kinpo. OpbAoi xal ITapaóóoeic (Nicosia, 
1952), pp. 62-4. 

26. S. Thompson, Motif-index of Folk-literature, 6 vols. (Bloomington, Ind., 
1932—6), B512, ‘Medicine shown by animal’. See also F. W. Hasluck, 
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fairy-tale account of a miraculous cure revealed by the agency of 
an animal seems to have become attached to various historical 
personages or geographical locations at different times. In the 
case of the Cypriot tradition the explanation seems to lie in 
the need for a monastery to boast some miraculous legend 
regarding its foundation—examples are numerous.?? 

Similarly the fairy-tale adopted a special local significance at 
Antissa where a foreign noblewoman who suffered from leprosy 
lived and may have been cured by a therapeutic spring—though 
history does not record that. Thus the ballad would derive from 
an initial identification of a historical person with the heroine of 
a fictional tale which already had certain striking common 
features, and the subsequent accretion of other motifs, as 
described above. 

One further question must be discussed: the attractive 
possibility of a link between this song and the ancient legend 


Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 11 (Oxford, 1929), p. 686, where among 
other examples is mentioned that of an anonymous Byzantine princess at 
Prousa. 

27. The foundation-legend also seems to have become connected with the 
mythical Prfyaiwa, who is associated with almost every ruin, and many natural 
features besides (woods, caves, springs), of Cyprus. According to S. Menardos, 
‘H Pijyawa, DIEE, VI (1901), 117-48, this may be a distant folk memory of the 
worship of Aphrodite in antiquity. He reports (p. 121) a tradition that the 
Monastery of St. Chrysostom was founded by the Pifyaiwa, who also planted 
the cypresses which surround it, and that this queen was popularly identified 
with a certain Maria Molino depicted in an icon in the church. The lady in the 
foundation-legend is in Greek dpyóvrioca, though the nearby castle of 
Buffavento is known still, as so many other ruins in Cyprus, as rà aníria tic 
Pijyawac (Kliridis, op. cit., p. 62; cf. Hill, op. cit., I, pp. 271-2. Hill also 
mentions another version of the same legend, according to which Buffavento 
Castle was built by a noble Cypriot lady, the same who founded the church of 
St. Chrysostom, who took refuge there from the Templars; op. cit., II, p. 36). 
As to the true origin and date of the foundation of the monastery, nothing 
appears to be known beyond the fact that it already existed in 1152 when 
Neophytos began his monastic career there. For yet another account of the 
legend, and a similar one from a nearby village, see J. Hackett, A History of the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus (London, 1901—reprinted New York, 1972), pp. 
356f. Hackett adds the detail that the healing fountain still existed in his day 
within the precincts of the monastery and retained its medicinal properties. 
The earliest mention of this fountain-legend seems to be dated 1683, when van 
Bruyn visited the monastery; his account is quoted by R. Gunnis, Historic 
Cyprus, and ed. (London, 1947), pp. 294f. 
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which records that Orpheus’ lyre was preserved in the temple at 
Antissa. On the face of it, it seems highly improbable that the 
knowledge of this tradition could have survived in the popular 
memory for over two millennia, even though it is well known 
that the modern Greek folk-songs, particularly those known 
as mapadoyéc, preserve any elements of ancient Greek 
mythology.?* It is certainly a striking coincidence that a song 
about a woman who played a lyre?? should be recorded in 
exactly the same spot where Orpheus’ lyre was supposed to have 
been preserved, but the connection between that and the present 
song is otherwise flimsy. The recognition theme, which is 
dependent on the broken lyre-string, is, as has already been 
noted, secondary to the main theme of the ballad, which is the 
semi-miraculous cure for the girl's leprosy. Such a connection 
with ancient mythology, if any exists, is more likely in the 
present case to result from later modification by an educated 
person, such as the school-master from whom the song was 
taken down, than from the incorporation of ancient material in 
a later narrative. 


University of Birmingham 


28. S. Paraskevaidis, 'Emifióoei; toù dpyatou éAAgvikoD Biov èv Aéofio 
(Mytilene, 1956), p. 41, mentions a people known as l'iovpobxoi, who are 
supposed to have continued to practise ancient Greek religion on the island 
until 1462, when they were forcibly converted to Islam (I am indebted to Miss 
Eftychia Psarelli for referring me to this book and others about Lesbos). On 
the other hand another Mytilenean writer refers to l'iovpoxnóec as vouáóec 
ota xpóvia ti); Tovpkokpatíac, xal uoaue8avoi oró Oprjokevua (K. Makistos 
(Papacharalampous), ‘H ZeAiáóa 'Ayíac Hapaaxevijc Aéofiov [Athens, 1970], 
p. 202). Yürük is the Turkish word for ‘nomads’ and is used to designate a large 
number of different tribes. Most of them speak Turkish dialects and 
apparently practise some heretical form of Mohammedanism. (For an 
authoritative account see F. W. Hasluck, op. cit., I, pp. 126-37 ; further X. de 
Planhol, De la plaine pamphylienne aux lacs pisidiens. Nomadisme et vie paysanne 
[Paris, 1958], passim, and idem, Les fondements géographiques de l'histoire de l'Islam 
[Paris, 1968], p. 227 for the origin of the term yürük; I owe these reterences to 
Dr. A. A. M. Bryer.) There seems to be nothing to link the Yürük with the 
ancient Greeks, though it is a fairly frequent assertion of modern Greek 
writers. 

29. The Apa, which has no connection with the ancient instrument of the 
same name, is commonly in use to accompany the folk songs; see S. Baud- 
Bovy, Chansons du Dodécanése, Y (Athens, 1935), p. xxii, and S. Michaelidis, The 
Neohellenic Folk- Music (Limassol, 1948), p. 27. 
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The Translation of the Scriptures and 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate: 
The Translation Efforts of Hilarion 
of Tirnovo 


NOMIKOS M. VAPORIS 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Constantinople 
continued to be the intellectual and religious centre of the 
Greeks despite rival flourishing educational and economic 
centres in such cities as Smyrna, Kydonies (Aivali), and Chios. 
Moreover, it was the ‘national’ centre of the Greek people. It 
was natural, therefore, that the subject of a new translation of 
the Scriptures,’ a project affecting all Greeks, should have arisen 
once more in the Ottoman capital. 

For a second time, the stimulus for a translation originated 
outside of the Greek world, and, not surprisingly, in a Pro- 
testant centre. This time it came from the British and not the 
Dutch. More specifically, the origin of the new controversy over 
the translation of the Scriptures into modern Greek can be 

1. The first complete translation of the Scriptures, confined to the New 
Testament, was made during the patriarchal tenure of Kyrillos I Loukaris 
(1612; 1620-88 intermittently). The translation was the work of Loukaris’ 
close friend, Archimandrite Maximos Kallipolites and was 'inspired' by the 
Calvinist Cornelius van Haga, ambassador of the Netherlands to the Ottoman 
Porte. For this chapter of the translation controversy see my study, The 
Controversy on the Translation of the Scriptures into Modern Greek and its Effects, 
1818-1843 (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1970) The study was published by 
Georgetown Publications in a limited edition for private circulation. The 
present article is from the same study, slightly revised. 
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traced to the work and activities of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” 

The Bible Society was founded in March 1804 with the 
purpose of distributing the Christian Bible in as many 
understandable languages and countries as possible.’ In 1807 it 
turned its attention to the Greeks for the first time, but without 
taking any positive action.‘ 

. At its next annual meeting, however, Dr. Adam Clarke, a 
Bible Society agent, in a memorandum to the Society, expressed 
some doubt as to whether the Greeks would receive a modern 
translation of the Scriptures with any favour. Nevertheless, he 
felt that an attempt should be made. He consequently 
recommended three things: (1) the Halle edition of 1710 should 
be reprinted, (2) the original text of the New Testament should 
accompany the translation in parallel columns, and (3) zealous 
individuals should be found in Greece to distribute the 
volumes.® 

What in all probability moved the Society to go ahead with its 
Greek New Testament project at this time was the favourable 
report, dated 17 December 1808, submitted by the Revd. John 
F. Usko.® 

Usko had spent considerable time living among the Greeks, 
particularly in Smyrna, where he served as chaplain to the 
British Station, and had just been expelled from Turkey as a 
result of the worsening relations in 1808 between that country 
and Britain. He was of the opinion that a new translation should 
be sought from some skilled and learned priest of 
Constantinople with the agreement and concurrence of the 
Patriarch, and that it should be executed under the latter’s 
direction and supervision.’ 


2. For the early history of the Bible Society, see J. J. Owen, The History of the 
Origin and First Ten Years of the British and Foreign Bible Society (New York, 1817). 
A much more comprehensive work is C. Canton, A History of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (5 vols.; London, 1904-10). 

3. ‘The sole object . . . of the Society is to encourage a wider circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures. . . without note or comment'. See Reports of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society with Extracts of Correspondence, etc. . . . Volume the First for the 
Years 1805 to 1810 Inclusive, Reprinted from the Original Reports (London, 1811), p. 
3. Hereafter the work will be cited as B.F.B.S., Report No. X (XXXX). 

4. B.F.B.S., Report No. 4 (1808), p. 175. 

5. B.F.B.S., Report No. 5 (1809), p. 249. 6. Ibid., p. 250. 7. Ibid. 
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Usko further noted that the Greeks had translated many 
works into their spoken language which, in his opinion, differed 
as much from the Ancient Greek as Italian from Latin. In fact, 
he observed that modern Greek was being used in all 
translations among the Greeks, even in the preaching, though 
the services continued to be celebrated in the ‘ancient 
language'.* In the end, Usko recommended the project be 
initiated, although he could not give any assurance as to its 
favourable outcome.? 

In the meantime, the Society received a rather substantial 
donation for the printing of a New Testament in a modern 
Greek translation. In May 1809 it was reported that five 
thousand copies had been ordered from the printers of the 
Halle edition which was to be ready in the following year.!? 

Undoubtedly, Adamantios Koraes’ letter to the Bible Society, 
which had written and asked for his opinion on the subject,!! 
helped the Society come to the above decision, for Koraes at this 
time was the leading Greek savant with a pan-Greek reputation 
and following. In his answer, dated 19 November 1808, Koraes 
expressed the opinion that the two previous modern Greek 
editions of the New Testament, those of 1638 and 1703, should 
be thoroughly revised and published in a third edition."? 
Regarding the Old Testament, Koraes suggested a new 
translation based not on the Septuagint, the version in use 
among the Greeks from the beginning of their conversion to 
Christianity, but on the Hebrew text. The former, he felt, could 


8. By the ‘ancient’ language, Usko undoubtedly meant not Classical Greek 
but Byzantine, which derived from Atticistic Greek. 

9. B.F.B.S., Report No. 5 (1809), p. 250. . 

10. Ibid., p. 268 and Report No. 6 (1810), p. 293. 

11. The Society's letter to Koraes is not extant nor is Koraes' original letter 
in French. See ibid., pp. 252-3 for the English translation. Richard Clogg, who 
has searched the archives of the Bible Society, has discovered a more complete 
text in English. See his ‘The Correspondence of Adhamantios Korais with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1808', The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
XIV (1969), 65—84. 

12. The 1688 edition was published in Geneva and was authored by 
Maximos Kallipolites; the 1708 edition was published in London by 
Archimandrite Serapheim of Mytiline with some revisions, while the 1710 
edition, unknown to Koraes, was published without revisions in Halle, Saxony, 
by Anastasios Michaelos of Naousa, Macedonia. See Vaporis, The Controversy, 
pp. 21-2, 25-7; Adamantios Koraes,'4raxra, III (Paris, 1880), p- viii. 
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be used as a reference only, and its variants should be printed at 
the bottom of the text of the translation in deference to the great 
veneration it commanded among the Greeks. This veneration 
or prejudice—both words are employed—would wane, he 
thought, as the Greeks became more enlightened.!* 

Later events, however, were to prove Koraes wrong because 
when the Bible Society did reject the Septuagint for the Hebrew 
text it provided the opponents of the translation with ‘proof’ 
that sacred tradition was under attack. 

The Bible Society had also asked Koraes to recommend 
translators. On this subject he was certain that there were none 
capable among the Greeks at that time. Koraes believed a 
translation required people who commanded not only ancient 
and modern Greek, but Hebrew as well, all necessary for a good 
modern Greek translation. He, therefore, proposed to the 
Society that it sponsor the training of two young Greeks who 
would prepare themselves for this task. . 

In a postscript to the same letter, Koraes remembered a 
Greek deacon, newly arrived in Paris for studies, whom he 
recommended as a likely candidate. The young deacon was 
Neophytos Vamvas, who was to play a very prominent role in 
the controversy a few decades later when it reappeared for a 
third time in Greece proper. Nothing, however, came of Koraes’ 
entire proposal,. Koraes did not become further involved in the 
project, nor did Vamvas go to England to study Hebrew.!* What 
did happen was that the 1710 edition of Maximos Kallipolites' 
translation was republished exactly one hundred years follow- 
ing its first appearance.!5 

From the reports it received from the field after 1810, the 
Society had every reason to congratulate itself on making the 
right decision. Copies of the translation, it was reported, were 
gratefully received by the Greeks in the Greek Islands,'® 
in Smyrna, where the Metropolitan received it 'graciously' 
and made a request for a modern translation of the Old 


13. B.F.B.S., Report No. 5 (1809), p. 252. 

14. Ibid., p. 253. 

15. T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule, Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions 
of Holy Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society (2 vols.; 
London, 19053), II, 680-1; B.F.B.S., Report No. 15 (1819), p. 204. 

16. B.F.B.S., Report No. 8 (1812), pp. 205, 223, 235, 522. 
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Testament,!”? and on Malta, where an archimandrite asked for a 
thousand copies to be sent to the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople to be distributed among the Orthodox 
there.!5 Although no decision was taken on the archimandrite’s 
request, copies were sent to both the Morea and Con- 
stantinople, but not, to our knowledge, to the Patriarchate 
directly. 

As a result of all this encouraging news, the Society went 
ahead with another printing which appeared in 1814.'? 
Nevertheless, some opposition to the circulation of the trans- 
lation did appear, for the Revd. Henry Lindsay, Chaplain to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, reported that he *was given 
to understand that the Greek priests would do all in their power 
to thwart and render ineffectual any . . . distribution' unless it 
received formal patriarchal sanction. Another objection, he felt, 
would come from the Greek monks, who although not opposed 
to the circulation of the Scriptures, would consider the absence 
of the Apocrypha a mutilation of the Bible.?° 

Both as a matter of principle as well as a matter of 
precaution—to forestall as much of the opposition as 
possible—Henry Lindsay visited Patriarch Kyrillos VI 
(1818-18) to discuss with him the question of the distribution of 
the translated New Testament. Although we have no record of 
their deliberations, they were successful if we judge by the events 
that followed. Upon leaving, Lindsay left for the Patriarch an 
Extract from the 'Summary Account' of the Society in addition 
to a copy of the 1810 translation.?! 

On a return visitation, Lindsay heard Patriarch Kyrillos laud 

17. Ibid., p. 417. The metropolitan also had a copy of the Halle 1710 
edition. 

18. Ibid., p. 236. 

: 19. B.F.B.S., Report No. 11 (1815), p. 467; Darlow-Moule, Catalogue, 11, 681. 

20. B.F.B.S., Report No. 11 (1815), p. 467. Most Orthodox consider such 
books as Baruch, Epistle of Jeremiah, Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of 
Solomon (Ecclesiasticus), Wisdom of Sirach (Ben Sirach), and Maccabees as 
Deutero-Canonical, while others attribute to them full canonical status. For a 
discussion of the Septuagint canon, see V. Antoniades, 'Eyyeipíótov 
etoaywyijc eic tag 'Ayíac Tpagdc, Tóuoc A. Eloayoyr) eic tiv Madara 
4ia61jkr (Athens, 1936), pp. 25-7. A briefer and more accessible discussion 
can be found in F. Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought 
(London, 1923), pp. 19-20. l 

21. B.F.B.S., Report No. 11 (1815), p. 467. 
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the objectives of the Society and received from him a letter, 
dated 13 December 1814, in which the Patriarch confirmed the 
accuracy of the translation and authorized it to be read and sold 
by Greek Orthodox Christians ‘without any doubt or 
hesitation’ 22 

Later opponents of the modern translation, uncomfortable 
over the favour shown to the translation by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, tried to explain away Kyrillos’ decision by 
questioning the validity of the Patriarch’s action and by 
suggesting that outside influences were at work. The evidence 
available, however, does not support these opinions. Nor, it 
should be pointed out, is there evidence of any psychological or 
diplomatic pressure being exerted on the Patriarch.?? 

In reporting his success, Lindsay recommended to the Society 
that the Patriarch's letter of approval be printed in each copy of 
the ‘Romaic’ testament. Strangely, the Society did not follow 
through with this suggestion in its 1815 printing, though it 
would have been to its advantage, but contented itself with the 
following terse notice: ‘This diglot edition received the special 
and formal sanction of Cyril, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
and Oecumenica! Patriarch.’*4 

In the meantime, the Society continued to receive favourable 
reports from its agents in the field.?5 Lindsay reported his 

22. Ibid., p. 470. The Patriarch’s original letter in Greek is reproduced on 
pp. 468-9. 

23. K. Oikonomos, in his "Exíxpiaic eic tiv repli veoedAnvixic éxxAnotac 
oóvrouov andvrnow toù cogoloywotárou Kupíou Neogíórov Báufa (Athens, 
1889), p. 305, attributes Kyrillos’ permission to the Patriarch's ‘simplicity of 
soul’ while M. Siotes, 'O Kwvotavtivoc Oíkovógoc 0 èë Oikovóuov kal ai 
ueraogoágceic tig "Ayíac Tpagiic eic thv NeoeAAgvixgy, in "Ermiotnuoviki) 
'Enetgpic tic Oeodoyixfic  XyoÀjc roù  '"ApiotoreÀe(ov [Maveniotnutov 
Ocooadovixiic, III (1959), 13-14 [English translation in Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review, V1 (1960), 7—55], actually uses the phrase ‘psychological and 
diplomatic blackmail’. Ibid., p. 14. 

24. See Barlow-Moule, Catalogue, 11, 681. The absence of the Patriarch's 
letter is characterized as a deliberate abuse by M. Siotes, Oixovóuoc, p. 18. 
There is no proof, however, that the Patriarch issued the letter with the 
understanding that it was to appear in each volume. 

25. Perhaps its greatest piece of news was the approval of a Russian Bible 
Society by Tsar Alexander I in 1813. The R.B.S. issued a bilingual Greek New 
Testament in 1817 for the Greeks of the Ukraine, followed by a complete 
diglot Bible in 1821. See Darlow-Moule, Catalogue, 11, 642. For the R.B.S. see 
B.F.B.S., Report No. 9 (1813), pp. 367-8, 494—5; S. R. Tompkins, ‘The Russian 
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own experiences with the Greek Hierarchs in such cities of Asia 
Minor as: Alah Shehir (Philadelphia), Ak-hisar (Thyateira), and 
others.” In addition, the Society received a letter from the 
Metropolitan of Ioannina, Gabriel (1810—26), who stated that 
the translation had been received with thankfulness in Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Crete. In his own diocese, to which he had just 
come, he personally distributed the translation, and on Sundays 
prayed for the success and welfare of the Society.?’ Finally, 
Metropolitan Gabriel added his own wish, to others received, to 
have the entire Bible translated. 

Another of the Society's agents, the Revd. William Jowett, 
presented further confirmation that the translation was being 
well received. In Aivali (Kydonies) of Asia Minor, for example, 
where he visited the Greek college, seventy-two out of two 
hundred students ordered eighty-five copies of the translation.?5 

Despite its success with the reprinted 1710 edition, the Society 
had not forgotten the suggestion for a new translation, made a 
few years previously by both John Usko and Adamantios 
Koraes. Furthermore, this edition was basically two hundred 
years old, and changes in the Greek language had to be 
considered as well as the absence of a translation of the Old 
Testament for which requests had been received.?? 

The task of securing a new translation of the entire Bible was 
assigned to the British chaplain in Smyrna, the Revd. Charles 


Bible Society: A Case of Religious Xenophobia', The American Slavic and East 
European Review, VII (1948), 251-68; and Judith C. Zacek, ‘The Russian Bible 
Society and the Russian Orthodox Church', Church History, XXXV (1966), 
411-37. Interestingly enough, Judith Zacek (ibid., p. 417) notes that Alexander 
in emphasizing the need for a Russian translation from the Slavonic, pointed 
out to the Holy Synod ‘that the Greek Patriarch had already authorized a 
modern Greek version of the New Testament for the Greek Orthodox flock’. 
Siotes (Oikovóuoc, p. 9), on the other hand, believes that it was the Greeks who 
were influenced by the Russian example. In this instance, both are correct. The 
Russians were influenced by the approbation of Kyrillos VI, while Gregorios V 
had his opinion reinforced by the Russian decision. 

26. B.F.B.S., Report No. 12 (1816), pp. 134-5. 

27. B.F.B.S., Report No. 13 (1817), p. 26. 

28. B.F.B.S., Report No. 15 (1819), p. 208. Itis interesting to note that Jowett 
expressed sincere joy over the progress being made by the Greeks in 
education. Ibid. 

29. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 158. 
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Williamson, in the spring of 1818. Williamson was also 
instructed to seek official sanction for the new edition.*? 

A report sent to the Society by one of its more prominent 
agents, the Revd. Robert Pinkerton, informs us that Williamson 
travelled co Constantinople soon afterwards and was brought 
into contact with Archimandrite Hilarion of Sinai. Hilarion was 
an acceptable candidate for the job of translator because, as 
Pinkerton stated, his name was mentioned to him during his 
travels in Greece as the one person specifically qualified for the 
task.?! To this must be added that Hilarion was the choice of the 
patriarchal circles, as he personally intimates.*? 

That Hilarion was equally acceptable to both Pinkerton and 
Patriarch Kyrillos for the translation is no surprise. A learned 
cleric who had studied at the ecclesiastical school on the island 
of Patmos, Hilarion came from Crete, the home of many 
distinguished Greek clergymen. In Constantinople, he served as 
the overseer (hegowmenos) of an ecclesiastical endowment (metochi) 
belonging to the Archdiocese of Mt. Sinai, whose hierarchical 
see was occupied by Archbishop Konstantios, also a Cretan. Át 
the time, Konstantios lived in Constantinople and was both 


30. B.F.B.S., Report No. 15 (1819), p. 202. See also Neophytos Vamvas, 
‘Avrentxptoic elc thy óró toù Hpeofvrépov kai Olkovóuov Kovotavrívov rob éC 
Otxovéuou éníxpicw (Athens, 1839), p. 33. [Hereafter cited as Vamvas, 
"Avrentxptoic). 

31. B.F.B.S., Report NNo. 16 (1820), p. 19. 

32. See Matthew of Kyzikos, 'Avríppnoiç toù mavieporárov doib(uov 
untponoàitov KuCixovu (roD ánó OcooaAovíknc) Kuptov Mar8aíov npòç tiv èv elbei 
*Anodoyiac nepi tijc eic tò yudaiov ió(oua uerappáoeoc tav ‘Iepav Tpagav 
ánooraÀeicav th roD Xprotov MeydAn 'ExkAnaía émiotoAny toù uaxapírov 
Tovpvófov 'lIAapíovoc: 'Hc npooeté0rn cicayoyf, kat énitaynv tic "ExkAgotac, 
cuvrax0cica ord toù dpyióibaokáAou tic èv KoupoltCeoue toù l'évouc SyoAh, II. 
M. LSapovnd Kunptov. 'Eteóó0e fbn únò tic roù Xptotod MeyáAnc 'ExxAnotac 
xápw ràv 'Op006ótov (Constantinople, 1841), pp. xxviii-xxix. Hereafter this 
work will be cited thus: Matthew of Kyzikos, 'Avríppgoic when reference is 
made to the main body of the work, and Samuel Kypriou, Eicaycyif when 
referring to the introduction of 1841. Cf. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 154. 
See also Library of the Theological School of Halke, MS. No. 192, p. 7. 
(Hereafter cited as Halke MS. No. 192.) This MS. contains Hilarion's "Ex6eotc 
(Report) and "Azo4oyía (Apologia). Subsequent to the writing of this study both 
were published in an admirable study by V. Sphyroeras, 'IAapíov Lwaitng à 
Kpiic (1765;—1888) xai ai dvo éziotoAal rov nepi tic uerappáaeoc töv 'Ayíov 
Tpagóv, 'Enwtnuovikr) 'Enetnpic tig duiiooogikijc XyoAQc rob Ilaveniotgutou 
'A8jvàv, XX (1970), 252-301. Hereafter cited as Sphyroeras, ‘Aaptov. 
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Hilarion’s superior and friend. Later, the archbishop would 
serve as editor of the translation. In addition, Hilarion was 
also entrusted with the general supervision of the Patriarchal 
Press.*5 

Hilarion quickly came to an oral agreement with Williamson 
to translate both the Old and New Testaments, to correct the 
proofs, and to supervise the printing of the text.** Although 
there was no mention of Patriarch Kyrillos in Pinkerton's 
report, it seems reasonable to assume both from his previous 
attitude on the subject and Hilarion’s relations with the 
Patriarch that he was cognizant of the arrangement and had 
given his approval. 

Hilarion began his work immediately. A few months later, 
Williamson wrote to him from Smyrna, and requested that a 
sample of the translation be sent to the learned priest, 
Konstantinos Oikonomos, then teaching in the same city, so 
that the latter might review the work. Complying with 
Williamson’s request, Hilarion sent to Oikonomos two note 
books (tetradia) of the translation together with a personal letter 
dated 26 October.*5 

In reply, Oikonomos expressed his embarrassment for being 
asked to review the translation. Further, he expressed his joy 
over the knowledge that Hilarion had undertaken the task, and 
praised Williamson for his excellent choice." In Oikonomos' 


33. On Hilarion see ibid., 225-51; J. F. Clarke, Bible Societies, American 
Missionaries, and the National Revival of Bulgaria (New York, 1971), passim; idem, 
‘Ilarion of Tirnovo in the Light of Historic Criticism’, Actes du Premier Congrès 
International des Études Balkaniques et Sud-Est Européenees, IV (1968), 260~78, 
and N. Phoropoulos, ‘lapiwv ó Topvógov, Opyoxevtixn xai "Hain 
'EykokAoraiócía, VI (1965), cols. 870-1. 

84. B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), p. 19. 

85. Vamvas, 'Avrektkpiotc, p. 38. 

36. Ibid., pp. xlvi-xlvii. Siotes’ contention (Oixovóuoc, p. 19) that 
Williamson preferred Oikonomos to Hilarion as translator, but that the Bible 
Society agent realized, from his conversations with Oikonomos, that the latter 
would not 'serve the purposes of the enemies of Orthodoxy', is to be rejected. 
In this instance, Pinkerton's information (B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 [1820], p. 
19) and Vamvas' ('Avreníkpiic, p. 303) is more reliable while Siotes’ is based 
on speculation. It is true that Williamson considered Oikonomos for the job, 
but the latter was too 'busy' then. See J. F. Clarke, Bible Societies, p. 188. 

37. Later, Oikonomos UEz(kpioic, p. 303) would call Hilarion a hireling of 
the Bible Society. 
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opinion, Hilarion possessed the brilliant knowledge required 
for translating the Scriptures, a task which he considered both 
sacred and useful.55 

From the portions of the translation sent to him, Oikonomos 
found the work ‘very praiseworthy’, ‘clear’, ‘rich’, ‘exact’, 
‘thorough’, and ‘all together an excellent job'.5? He agreed with 
Hilarion that the language used for the translation should not 
be too common but somewhat elevated to be attractive to the 
educated as well, even though their mutual friend, Williamson, 
had wanted the work done in a more simple Greek. Finally, 
Oikonomos informed Hilarion that he too had been working 
on the New Testament for three years, but planned to delay its 
publication, and would in all probability abandon it altogether 
since Hilarion’s work was so good.*° 

Nothing seems to have taken place between the date of this 
appraisal of Hilarion's work and April 1821 when, escaping the 
turbulent and charged atmosphere of Constantinople, brought 
about by the outbreak of the Greek Revolution, Oikonomos 
succeeded in fleeing to Odessa. There he preached at the funeral 
service of Patriarch Gregorios, whose body, after numerous 
misadventures, had been taken to Russia for burial.*! 

Later, Oikonomos made his way to St. Petersburg where he 
succeeded in gaining favour in official political and ecclesiastical 
circles.*? After meeting Prince Galitsyn, president of the Russian 
Bible Society, Oikonomos is said to have criticized Hilarion's 
translation, which the Russian Bible Society was considering for 
publication.** He further suggested that the Society use his own 
translation, unfortunately left behind in Constantinople. If 
recovery of it were impossible, he proposed that he be given the 


task to do a new one.** 

88. Vamvas, "Avreníkpiotc, p. 36; see text on pp. 35-7. Cf. Siotes, Oikovóuoc, 
p.21 39. Vamvas, "Avrezíkpiaic, p. 36. 40. Ibid. 

41. C. Papadopoulos, ‘Iotopia rijg '"ExkAnoíac tc ‘EAAdboc. Tóuoc A’. 
"Iópvoic xal ópyávoai tig aProkepáAov éxkAnaíac thc ‘EAAdéoc (Athens, 1920), 
p. 155. Hereafter cited as Papadopoulos, ‘Ioropia. S. S. Bairaktares, 'O 
Hatpiápync l'onyópioc ó E'kai ý ueráppaoic tic ‘Aytac l'pagijc (Athens, 1965), 
PP: 3-5: 

42. Made honorary member of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, received numerous decorations and a 
pension. See Papadopoulos, ‘Joropia, pp. 155-7. 

43. Vamvas, ’Avrentxptotc, p. 34; Samouel Kypriou, Eicayoyfj, p. 11. 

44. Vamvas, 'Avrekíxpiaic, p. 34. 
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This proposal was discussed by the Russian Bible Society, 
which asked Oikonomos to prepare a sample translation 
to be examined by Archbishop Philaret of Yaroslav (later 
Metropolitan of Moscow) and other ecclesiastical members of 
the committee. This Oikonomos did, but the matter did not 
proceed further, perhaps, as Vamvas suggests, because the 
committee was made aware of Oikonomos’ original judgement 
of Hilarion’s ability and quality of work. This was done 
by showing Prince Galitsyn Oikonomos’ letter to Hilarion, 
sent through Leeves and Pinkerton to St. Petersburg. Hilar- 
ion, understandably, became incensed over Oikonomos’ 
"betrayal'.*5 In any event, Oikonomos’ offer was not accepted. 

Because of Oikonomos' very important role in the translation 
controversy that was to flare up in Greece almost two decades 
later, it is important here to review briefly Oikonomos’ 
behaviour in Russia and his shift from being a partisan of the 
translated Scriptures to their most implacable opponent. 

Those who have attempted to explain Oikonomos’ behaviour 
in Russia and to justify his completely negative stand on the 
translation later, offer the rather tenuous explanation that 
Oikonomos believed Hilarion’s version was to be a paraphrase 
and not strictly a translation.*® Yet Oikonomos had been in 
Constantinople for at least a year before he fled the city and had 
ample opportunity to scrutinize Hilarion’s work—if he so 
desired—because of his involvement in it and his influence at 
the Patriarchal see.*’ That he did not do so is evidence that while 
he remained in Constantinople he still favoured the concept 
of the translation and that nothing about Hilarion’s work 
disturbed him. Also to be rejected is the contention that 
Oikonomos' reversal was due to his observation of the activities 
of Protestant missionaries in Smyrna before 1820.** This is 
an anachronism. The evidence, on the contrary, shows that 


45. See his letter to Leeves in ibid., pp. 37-8. 

46. See Siotes, Olkovóuoc, p. 21, who relies on Samouel Kypriou, Etoaywyh, 
p- 1, butcf. Papadopoulos, 'Toropía, p. 153. 

47. Created ‘Catholic Preacher of the Ecumenical Patriarchate’, later 
appointed ‘Preacher and Teacher of the Ecumenical See and All Orthodox 
Churches’. Ibid., pp. 152-4. 

48. See Siotes, Oikovóuoc, pp. 19, 21, 25, based on Papadopoulos, ‘Joropia, 
p- 152. Neither cites any sources or offers any evidence. 
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Oikonomos was on friendly terms with Charles Williamson‘ 
and that the latter’s activities as chaplain and Bible Society agent 
evoked no opposition or hostility on the part of Greek eccles- 
iastical or lay leaders. 

Oikonomos’ opposition to the translation must be attributed 
rather to a change that took place within himself. Beginning asa 
disciple of Koraes, he slowly moved away from his mentor’s 
more liberal ideas until he found himself in the ultra- 
conservative camp. This change in Oikonomos can be noticed 
beginning in 1819 while he taught at the Philological 
Gymnasium of Smyrna, and from his support of Patriarch 
Gregorios’ condemnation of western learning.” His rejection 
by the Russian Bible eme probably added a personal 
element, but his stay in Russia from 1821 to 1833 helped mould 
him into a true conservative. 

It will be recalled that the Russian Bible Society came under 
severe criticism from the conservative elements of the Russian 
Church rather early. This criticism, led by Archimandrite Fotii 
and others, mounted until it brought about the suppression of 
the Society and finally its closure in 1826, under the arch- 
conservative emperor Nicholas L5! It would not be pure 
conjecture, then, to say that this climate influenced Oikonomos' 
thinking and helped to shape his ideological position. 

Turning our attention back to Constantinople, we note that 
on 13 December 1819 Patriarch Kyrillos VI resigned his office 
and retired. On the next day Gregorios V was elected to 
replace him. This was to be Gregorios' third and last re-election 
to the office of patriarch. Although Gregorios, as noted above, 
was opposed to the New Learning and was an indomitable foe of 
the ideas of the French Revolution, nevertheless he was a firm 
advocate of education, at least as he conceived it. Fortunately for 
the Bible Society, this included the translation of the Scriptures 
and its reading by ordinary folk in their spoken language.*? 

49. See Papadopoulos, "eropía, p. 152. 50. Ibid., p. 151. 

51. For the details, see Tompkins, op. cit., 268, 267; Zacek, op. cit., 428-82. 

52. Patriarch Gregorios not only approved of Nikodemos the Hagiorites' 
translation of and commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul and the Catholic 
Epistles, but personally translated works of St. Basil and Chrysostom, and of 
the latter, those on the Scriptures. See Bairaktares, l'ojyópioc E’, pp. 3-5, and 
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Consequently, when Pinkerton, who had undertaken a tour 
of the eastern Mediterranean for the Bible Society,5? arrived in 
Constantinople in October 1819, hevisited Patriarch Gregorios 
with the purpose of securing the approval of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate for the translation of the entire Bible, and for 
having it printed on the Patriarchal Press.* The change in 
patriarchs may have also influenced him in wishing to get an 
agreement with the consent of more than just the person of the 
patriarch. 

After several deliberations with the Patriarch and his aides, 
articles of agreement were drawn up and approved by Patriarch 
Gregorios, Patriarch -Prokopios of Jerusalem (in residence in 
Constantinople), Archbishop of Sinai Konstantios, Prince 
Skarlatos Kallimaches, and Prince Ioannes Kallimaches, in 
addition to lay officials of the Patriarchate.55 

According to Pinkerton's report, ‘the Patriarch Gregory gave 
them [the Scriptures! his unqualified approbation and promised 
to do everything in his power to see the work completed 
according to the principle laid down in [the] ten articles'.59 

The ten articles of agreement cited by Pinkerton have not 
been published in their entirety. Nevertheless, it is possible to 


58. It is important to note that while on this tour, Pinkerton succeeded in 
establishing local Bible Society chapters in Corfu, Zakynthos, Cephallenia, 
and Athens. In Corfu, Baron Emmanuel Theotokes was nominated president 
by Metropolitan Makarios, while in the other three chapters, the respective 
metropolitans became presidents. B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), pp. 9, 11, 12, 
14; Report No. 17 (1821), pp. liv-lv. This puts to rest the allegation that there 
was widespread opposition to both the Society and the translation at this 
time. 

54. B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), p. 18. The critics of the translation make 
much out of the fact that Pinkerton arrived in Constantinople with letters of 
recommendation from Prince Galitsyn addressed to the Russian ambassador 
and to the Greek and Armenian patriarchs. See Siotes, Oikovóuoc, p. 23, and 
Samouel Kypriou, Eicayoyj, p. xxv. The details are from Vamvas’ 
'Avteníkpioic, p. 33. It should be pointed out that that was and still is to some 
extent the only way to get anything done in that part of the world. 

55. Ibid., p. 11. See also Vamvas, "Avrezíxpiaic, p. 33, and Papadopoulos, 
'Iavopía, p. 158. Skarlatos Kallimaches served as Hospodar of both Wallachia 
(1821) and Moldavia (1807-10; 1812-19), while his brother served as 
Dragoman of the Porte (1819-21). See D. Zakythenos, 'H Tovpxoxparía: 
Eicaywyh eic tiv veorépav itopíav rob "EAAgvióuob (Athens, 1957), pp. 
100-1. 

56. B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), pp. 18, 25. 
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ascertain the most important provisions from Hilarion's Ekthesis 
(Report)5” and Neophytos Vamvas' Antepihrisis. 
These were :5? 


1. That the translation should, as much as possible, be 
made accurately, word for word, with a strict attention to give 
the exact force of each expression. 

2. That, as soon as each of the translations was finished, it 
should be submitted to the criticism of some of our learned 
prelates; that he [sic] might peruse it carefully, and correct any 
oversight that might be found in it; and that, when a 
testimonial was given by him to the Holy Synod of the 
correctness of the translation, a permission, in writing, 
should be given by the Patriarch for its publication, which 
permission should be printed with it. 

3. That the publication should take place at the National 
Printing Press, in the Patriarchate, under the eye of the 
church, myself and other learned men superintending the 
correction of the errors of the press. 

4. That the copies to be published should be ten thousand 
in number, of which a part should have the Greek text in 
parallel columns, and the remainder the translation alone, 
according to the agreement then made with Mr. Alexander 
Argyramos. 


In addition, the agreement placed the chief responsibility for 
the translation of the New and Old Testament (the latter based 
on the text of the Septuagint) on Hilarion, with Archbishop 
Konstantios of Sinai and Metropolitan Matthew of Thessalonike 
acting as reviewers. The paper (from Paris), the ink and type 
(from London) were to be furnished by the Bible Society.5? 

Although not part of the original agreement, Hilarion, who, 
according to Pinkerton, had three years of work before him, was 
provided with two assistants, one of whom was Konstantinos 


57. Extracts from Hilarion's Report were published as ‘Extracts of a Greek 
letter from Hilarion . . .' in B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), pp. 152-8, not 
without some editing. 

58. Ibid., p. 153. 

59. See Vamvas, "Avrezíxpioic, pp. 33—4; B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 
153; Halke MS. No. 192, p. 41; Sphyroeras, Aapíov, p. 270. 
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Vardalachos, a teacher in the Greek School in Bucharest. With 
Alexander Argyramos, chief printer of the Patriarchal Press, a 
separate agreement was entered into by Pinkerton. Their 
contract called for ten thousand copies of the Scriptures, divided 
into five thousand New Testaments, three thousand diglot 
Bibles, and two thousand in translation alone.® 

To confirm the entire project, Patriarch Gregorios issued a 
letter of approval. This read as follows: 


Inasmuch as the translation of the Sacred Scriptures of both 
the Old and New Testaments in our simple and easily 
comprehensible idiom was approved even by our All-Holy 
and Most Reverend predecessor as can be well-ascertained 
both from the permission granted for its reading in the 
spoken language and its publication by printing. Our 
humility also, for the sake of this [and] for the spiritual benefit 
of our people and the building up of our blameless faith, 
grants permission to any pious, divinely inspired, and worthy 
individual, who is capable of an accurate and sound 
translation of the Old and New Testaments, to translate the 
text without innovation and without adulteration into the 
language in use for the easier comprehension and spiritual 
benefit of our people who read, and to publish [the 
translation] after having submitted it beforehand to 
ecclesiastical scrutiny, revision and approval. For this 
purpose, we issue our present letter of approbation in the 
year 1820, in the month of April.9! 


Pinkerton, however, was interested in more than just the 
Greek translation. He asked Patriarch Gregorios for assistance 
in securing a translator for an Albanian*? and Bulgarian New 


60. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 19. 

61. Text in Samouel Kypriou, Elcayoyá, pp. xxvii-xxix. An English 
translation in the English version of Siotes’ Oikovópoc, p. 24, note 19. Siotes, 
following Oikonomos ('Exíxpicic, p. 305), sees reservations in the letter where 
none exist. Ibid., p. 22. 

62. In addition to the many inhabitants of ‘Illyria’ who spoke Albanian, 
Pinkerton sought the translation for the people of Poros, Spetsai, and Hydra, 
whom he discovered to be Albanians and not Greeks. In fact, Pinkerton 
estimated that one-third of Athens and much of Attica also spoke Albanian. 
B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), p. 15. For the Albanian translation see Eulogios 
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Testament, as well as someone to transcribe the Turkish New 
Testament into Greek characters.® In response to this new 
request, Patriarch Gregorios approved the appointment of his 
chief Turkish secretary to transcribe the Turkish text® and wrote 
a letter to Ioannikios, Metropolitan of Tirnovo (1818-21) urging 
him to find a suitable clergyman to do the Bulgarian transla- 
tion. At the same time Gregorios nominated Archimandrite 
Theodosios of the Monastery of Bistrista in Rumania as the 
person best qualified, in his opinion, for the work.® 

With his mission completed in Constantinople, Pinkerton, 
accompanied by Hilarion and Alexander Argyramos, visited 
Patriarch Gregorios to bid him farewell. During this meeting, 
Pinkerton reports that the patriarch again reiterated his 
approval of the contract drawn up with Hilarion, and expressed 
himself as being very pleased with the entire arrangement. In 
fact, Gregorios gave Pinkerton a letter addressed to Baron 
Emmanuel Theotokes in Corfu, in which he gave both his 
approval of and blessing to the Ionian Bible Society.59 Present at 
this meeting was Metropolitan Ioannes of Caesaria (1817—23) 
who, according to Pinkerton, also expressed enthusiasm over 
the work of the Society among the Orthodox. 

Upon leaving, Pinkerton received the patriarch’s blessings and 
heard him express the hope that ‘the blessings of the Most High 
might rest on all . . . [the Society’s] undertakings, which were 
likely to prove so conducive to the glory of God, and in the best 
interest of the nations for whom they are intended’.®’ 

Needless to say, Pinkerton left Constantinople—on his way to 
Odessa—elated and filled with great happiness over the 
overwhelming support given to the translation project by 
Patriarch Gregorios.® 


Kourilas, l'onyópioc ó ‘Apyupoxaortptrnc, Geodoyta, VIII (1930), 59—71, 110-11, 
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The patriarch’s enthusiastic interest in not only the modern 
Greek translation but an Albanian, Bulgarian, and Turkish one, 
as amply proved by the official records of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, published before the patriarch’s death 
and before the traditionalist reaction manifested itself, belies 
those who support the theory that Gregorios was either 
pressured or duped into giving his consent. Unless one is willing 
to admit that the Society’s agent reported nothing but lies, and 
that the patriarch’s attitude and actions are creations of 
Pinkerton’s imagination, one must admit the evidence and 
accept the conclusion that Gregorios was a sincere advocate of 
the translation. 

Among contemporary Greek scholars, Markos Siotes, who 
uses the Reports of the B.F.B.S., but stops with the early volumes, 
cannot detach himself from the position that no true Ortho- 
dox Patriarch of the Church of Constantinople ever truly con- 
sented to a translation of the Scriptures. Hence, the need 
to demonstrate, despite the evidence to the contrary, that 
Gregorios was forced to approve the translation,® that his 
approval was filled with reservations, and finally, even if we were 
to admit that the above was not so, that his acceptance of the 
translation was a private and personal matter and not binding 
upon the Church.'? 

For all this, Siotes relies upon the weighted testimony of 
Matthew of Kyzikos,’! Samuel Kypriou, and Konstantinos 
Oikonomos, all involved in the controversy and fierce 
opponents of the translation. A much more objective evalua- 
tion was given by both Tasos Gritsopoulos'* and Stylianos 
Bairaktares,'5 who although they do not use the evidence of the 
B.F.B.S. Reports, support the view that Gregorios’ advocacy 
of the translation was consistent with his general views on 
education. 

With Pinkerton's departure from Constantinople, the Society 
sent the Revd. Henry Leeves to that city—with the prior 

69. Siotes, Oixovduoc, pp. 21, 22, 23. 
70. Ibid., pp. 20, 22-3. 
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agreement of the Patriarchate'—to act as coordinator and 
expeditor of the project. But Leeves did more than assume 
direction, for he knew modern Greek, as did Williamson, and 
both assisted in the revision of the translated text after both 
Hilarion and Archbishop Konstantios had done their part." 
After Williamson’s death, Benjamin Barker was taken on to 
replace him. 

According to Leeves, Hilarion proved willing to make 
alterations in his text. These were made ‘to cut off excrescenses 
and to make the translation as terse and as close to the original 
as possible'.?5 

Reporting to the Society on 8 February 1821, Leeves stated 
that 'the types for the first page of St. Matthew were beginning to 
be set up in a few days. I hope the first sheet will be struck off.’”9 
The work could not have proceeded very far beyond this point, 
for Hypselantes' revolt broke out in Moldavia, followed by an 
even more significant and consequential uprising in the Morea. 

The outbreak and subsequent course of the Greek Revolution 
significantly affected the history of the Greek people. What has 
not been adequately noted is its direct effect on the translation of 
the Bible and even on the ‘language question’, two significant 
problems still awaiting their solution. Had the beginning of the 
Greek Revolution and of the printing of the New Testament not 
coincided, it is reasonable to assume that the printing would 
have been completed and, given the active support of Patriarch 
Gregorios V, the translation distributed among the Greeks 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. The active sponsorship of the 
translated Scriptures would have placed the Church on the side 
of those supporting the use of the spoken language and would 
have contributed greatly, if not to the elimination of the 
‘language question’, at least to its reduction to a minor issue. 

However, the two events did coincide and on Easter Sunday, 

10 April 1821, Patriarch Gregorios, together with a number 
of hierarchs and many lay leaders of the Greek people in 
Constantinople and elsewhere in the empire were executed by 
the Ottoman government both as accomplices and as examples 


76. B.F.B.S., Report No. 16 (1820), p. 26. 
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for the ‘perfidy’ of the Greeks. The fear and anxiety which 
gripped the Greek population of the capital—a fear shared even 
by other Europeans in the city during the early days of the Greek 
Revolution—made work impossible. 

Leeves, anxious for the manuscript, was able to secure it from 
Hilarion, who was in seclusion with Archbishop Konstantios on 
the Island of Halke, through the British Ambassador, Lord 
Stratford.*? 

Although Constantinople remained tense for some time 
because the Turkish government did not disarm the Turkish 
populace—provided with arms at the outbreak of the Greek 
revolt—conditions did quiet down sufficiently for Hilarion to 
resume work on the translation. This work continued even 
after June of the same year, when Hilarion was elected and 
consecrated Metropolitan of Tirnovo, Bulgaria.*! 

The question, however, of using the Patriarchal Press began 
to recede in Leeves' mind, for, he felt, the ‘Greek nation had 
suffered too many blows'.5? Nevertheless, he still remained 
hopeful, though by the end of the year some thought was given 
to having the printing done in Paris or Moscow.** Hilarion, 
however, objected to the suggestion that the printing be done in 
Moscow because 'any appearance of communication with 
Russia would be fatal to the rayah’.** 

The situation with the Patriarchal Press did not substantially 
change even by June of 1822, when Leeves visited the press and 
its director Alexander Argyramos. It was found that, although 
the press had suffered damage in its outer rooms when the Turks 
had broken into the Patriarchate in April 1821, the machinery 
itself—housed in an inner chamber—was not materially 
affected and that the type had remained undamaged.9 What 
Leeves perhaps did not know at the time was that the question of 
restoring the Patriarchal Press was being discussed at the 
Patriarchate. It seems, from Hilarion's Ekthesis, that there were 

80. According to Leeves, both Hilarion and Konstantios witnessed the 
execution of Patriarch Gregorios V. See B.F.B.S., No. 18 ( 1822), p- 47. 
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members who advocated the complete dismantling of the 
printing facilities. Hilarion tried to emphasize to the members 
of the Synod not only the value of the press for the Patriarchate, 
but also that it could be a profitable enterprise with the printing 
of the translated Scriptures.*6 

On 27 July 1822, Patriarch Eugenios II died, ending a fifteen- 
month term of office filled with many dramatic and bloody 
events. On that same day, the Ottoman government issued an 
order permitting the free election of a new patriarch. It read as 
follows: 


To all the great and small of the Roman Nation.** 


Because of the death of the present patriarch, it is necessary to 
appoint in his placea patriarch who will be able always—after 
the investigation and examination of the good and bad state 
of his nation—to furnish advice to those who have need, and 
to report those unwilling to accept it to the Sublime 
Government, [and] one who will show loyalty to the Sublime 
Sultanate without allowing his nation, now or in the future, to 
fall into grave dangers. 


For these reasons you should elect as patriarch whomever 
among you will be always able to enforce upon his nation the 
execution of their religious duties; to serve the Sublime 
Government now and in the future with faith and 
uprightness, refraining from every dishonourable and 
treacherous act. . . .89 


These instructions are important to our subject because they 
dramatically reflect the continued tense situation at the 


86. See Halke MS. No. 192, pp. 1-5; Sphyroeras, TAapíov, pp. 252-3. 
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Kokkinos, ‘H ‘EAAnvix) "Enaváataci (10 vols.; grd ed., Athens, 1956), I, 
869-99, and N. Moschopoulos, ‘Ioropta tij¢ ‘EAAnvixijg ‘Exavaotdoews xata 
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Patriarchate and signal a return to traditionalist policies as an 
effort to restore the status quo ante, as it existed before April 1821. 
Equally significant is the fact that a vast majority of Greeks 
continued to live within the Ottoman Empire and that the 
Patriarch remained legally responsible for their good conduct 
as well as his own. 

Not unrelated to this is the subject of British philhellenism 
and its support of the Greek cause. The Bible Society too was 
British and prudence then would require an official termination 
of all relationships with bodies based outside the Ottoman 
Empire. 

These factors help explain why Eugenios’ successor, 
Anthimos III (1822—4),9° released from a seven-month 
imprisonment to assume the patriarchal dignity, refused to 
confirm Patriarch Gregorios’ approbation of the translation, 
even though as Metropolitan of Smyrna (1797-1821), he had 
been a warm supporter of both the translation and the Bible 
Society?! The Patriarch’s reversal on the question of the 
translation signalled the beginning of a reaction opposed to 
proceeding with the entire project. 

Unfortunately, the minutes of the various meetings of the 
Patriarchal Synod which met to discuss Hilarion’s translation 
are no longer extant. What information we have comes from the 
prejudicial pen of Metropolitan Matthew of Kyzikos. This is the 
same Matthew who was appointed by the Synod as a reviewer of 
Hilarion’s translation. Apparently, sensing the change in the 
official position of the Synod, Matthew also changed his 
personal views on the translation, and, in fact, became the chief 
spokesman for the dissenters.°? 

Learning of the growing opposition to the translation and to 
the restoration of the patriarchal printing facility—information 
derived from Archbishop Konstantios—Hilarion, from his see 
in Tirnovo, addressed an Ekthesis (Report), dated 20 August 
1822, to Patriarch Anthimos and the Holy Synod. 

Hilarion’s Ekthesis, however, received little attention from the 


9o. Ibid., p. 208. For a rather negative portrait of Anthimos, see M. I. 
Gedeon, Matpiapyixic iotopiac uvgueia: ATpnyoptov Eo óiáóoyoi (Athens, 
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members of the Synod. We learn from Matthew of Kyzikos that 
it was ‘too long’ to be read at a synodal meeting and that it was 
given to him to study and to answer.?? Matthew further informs 
us how 'surprised and saddened' he became when he read 
Hilarion's views concerning the translation of the Scriptures. 
Only his 'great respect and love' for Hilarion, he added, kept 
him from making public the ‘corrupt’ ideas of the Ekthesis. 
*Concerned' for Hilarion's ‘reputation’, and his own desire to 
keep the ‘scandal’ secret, Matthew wrote privately to Hilarion, 
informing him of the Synod's opposition to the translation and 
his own refusal to participate in it any longer.?* 

Unashamedly, Matthew also assumed the role of professor by 
recalling the history and the fate of the translation of Maximos 
Kallipolites. Finally he informed Hilarion that the Synod was 
meeting not to deliberate the merits of his translation, but 
whether 'the Scriptures should be indifferently offered to the 
vulgar and uneducated [people], unable to scientifically 
investigate God's revelation without the guidance and faultless 
interpretation of the Fathers'.?5 

It is probable that Hilarion anticipated the kind of discussion 
that would take place in the Synod. Hence, his ‘lengthy’ Ekthesis 
in which he defended a view shared by all who had or would 
advocate the translation of the Scriptures: the need for a 
translation as a necessary means by which the Greek people 
could learn their faith and raise their educational and moral 
standards.?5 

After relating the now known events leading to the agreement 
between Patriarch Gregorios and the Bible Society to prove that 
the translation was not a personal undertaking, Hilarion 
declared it not to be an innovation, but something that the 
Orthodox Church had permitted numerous times?! And since 
he believed that the ‘common tongue [was] to the people a 
different one from the Hellenic',?* the modern Greek trans- 

93. Ibid., p. 2. 94. Ibid., p. 3. 95. Ibid., p. 38. 
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lation fell into the same category as the translations in other 
languages. 

Hilarion went on to caution the members of the Synod 
against submitting to the prejudices of the monks of Mt. Athos, 
who were opposed to any translation, primarily because of their 
stand: ‘move not the external boundaries which thy fathers have 
fixed' 9? Some of the monks, he exclaimed with disbelief, ‘go as 
far as to call it [the translation] the most terrible of all 
heresies'.!? These monks of Athos, who were the principal 
confessors of his flock in Bulgaria, were also responsible, 
according to Hilarion, for teaching the people many things as 
Scriptural commandments when in fact they were illiterate with 
regard to the Bible and only skilled in making money.!?! 

Coming close to arguing that the basis of the entire Christian 
faith is contained in the Scriptures, Hilarion challenged the 
authority and the centrality in the life of many Greeks of what he 
considered to be a distorted, unwritten tradition. He believed 
this tradition responsible, due to the lack of printing, for 
transmitting many false notions resulting in schism, ignorance, 
and superstition. Many deviations from the faith, he suggested, 
were due to ignorance of the Scriptures. Hence a translation, 
which would make the faith known accurately, would safeguard 
‘the doctrinal and moral notions of the Scriptures'.!0? 

Hilarion was not particularly disturbed if in translation the 
Scriptures lost ‘somewhat of the grace of sublimity of their 
phrase’, as some opponents had contended. ‘And if it be so’, he 
added, ‘our sacred pulpit is not the rostrum of Demosthenes or 
Libanius, but the school of fishermen. . .’.!% 

He rejected outright the notion that the Scriptures could 

99. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 155; Halke MS. No. 192, p. 19; 
Sphyroeras, 'IAaptov, pp. 261-2. 

100. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 155; Halke MS. No. 192, p. 19; 
Sphyroeras, 'Aapíov, p. 262. 

101. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 158; Halke MS. No. 192, p. 27; 
Sphyroeras, '/Aapíov, p. 266. 

102. Halke MS. No. 192, pp. 21—22, 23; Sphyroeras, "TAapíov, pp. 263-6. 
How accurately the faith could be safeguarded in translation, Hilarion 
attempted to prove by comparing John 21:15 in the original Greek with a 
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same Latin and French versions. 
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become comprehensible in the original simply by frequent 
readings, or that the spoken language was not capable of 
rendering the text. The first idea was considered by Hilarion as 
an exercise in self-delusion, while he viewed the second as 
equally erroneous, for he was convinced that the spoken 
language possessed the appropriate words to render the 
Scriptures properly. 1% 

To Hilarion, all views opposing the translation were views 
contrary to God’s will, for, in his mind, it was teaching that 
served as the basis of the Christian faith. In the past, the teaching 
had been done through the use of an intelligible Bible, and so it 
had to be in his time, for the absence of such a Bible meant that 
‘the Lord was silent'.195 

But neither Hilarion’s arguments, nor the spirited defence 
of the translation rendered by Archbishop Konstantios and 
Metropolitan Chrysanthos of Serres before the Synod, were 
sufficiently convincing to prevent that body from rejecting 
Hilarion's translation in 1828 as a ‘faulty and useless innovation 
made for other more secret motives’ .108 

Hilarion, however, was not prepared to accept defeat so 
easily. He prepared a thirty-one-page Apologia on 5 March 
1824,!?" which he sent to Matthew of Kyzikos. Shortly afterwards 
Hilarion also wrote a letter to Patriarch Anthimos in which he 
accused Matthew of misrepresenting his views. The patriarch 
did not reply, but appointed Matthew to respond in writing to 
both Hilarion's Ekthesis and Apologia. 

Matthew’s answer can be found in his Antirresis, which was 
written in the same year as Hilarion's Apologia, and which 
represented his personal reply as well as the Synod's views on the 
subject of the translation.!95 

Matthew's treatise is really a long-winded oration, often 
blistering with irony, sophistry, sarcasm, and vituperation 
directed personally against Hilarion as well as against the 
translation. 

104. B.F.B.S., Report No. 23 (1827), p. 154; Halke MS. No. 192, pp. 10-11; 
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Because of Hilarion’s defence of the translation, Matthew 
accused him of attempting to substitute corrupt and heretical 
ideas for Orthodox ones,! of being ignorant of the Holy 
Scriptures, an incompetent translator, and a persecutor of the 
Church.!^ Hilarion was further accused of committing 
blasphemy when he attempted to lay the responsibility for the 
ignorance of the Greeks upon their ‘political’ and ecclesiastical 
leadership.!!! 

Equally blasphemous for Matthew was Hilarion's praise of 
the unselfish work of the Protestants, and the idea that the 
Greeks had fallen to such a low state that they needed outside 
assistance.!!? For Matthew the Church had all the learning and 
books that it needed; it was self-sufficient. Therefore, equally 
unacceptable was the idea that patristic commentaries were 
actually introduced as an attempt to bring back people who had 
drawn away from the Church and the Bible, due to their 
inability to understand the latter.!!5 Finally, Matthew simply 
scoffed at the suggestion that only a few Greeks, clergymen or 
laymen, knew anything about the Scriptures and that the way to 
correct this was through a translation.!!* 

Turning to the translation itself and to Hilarion's part in it, 
Matthew was equally uncharitable. He refused to accept as true 
Hilarion's account of how the translation came to be, and the 
roles of Patriarch Kyrillos VI and Gregorios V, because the 
events were not recorded in the patriarchal codices.!!5 But even 


109. Matthew of Kyzikos, "Avr(ppgoic, pp. 2, 128; cf. Samouel Kypriou, 
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if they had been, and the patriarchs in question had approved, 
the Church would not be bound, Matthew argued, by their 
judgements without additional examination. He reminded 
Hilarion that the Church had often condemned patriarchs in 
the past for their actions.!!5 

The fact that the translation was initiated by ‘Lutherans’ 
proved to Matthew that the entire project was ‘Lutheran’. In 
truth, he contended, the translation was a trap, a plot of the 
Lutherans who wanted to use it to convert the Orthodox.!!? 

But this was not all. Matthew rejected the translation because 
to him the Bible was a book filled with hidden doctrinal 
teachings! that could only be read with patristic guidance.!!? 
And since the Orthodox Church abounded with scriptural 
guides and interpreters,!?? the translation was not only without 
benefit, it was actually harmful.!?! 

Matthew, moreover, was unmoved by Hilarion’s argument 
that the people did not understand the Scriptures because of the 
language in which they were written. He insisted that the fault 
lay not in the ‘ancient’ language, but in the people themselves. 
Would they have understood, he asked rhetorically, Plato or 
Aristotle without a teacher if they had been simply translated 


Hilarion, for often documents were not immediately recorded and later some 
were lost, taken, or stolen. In addition, many patriarchs, upon leaving the 
patriarchal office, took with them the documents of their reign. Fires, too, 
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into the vulgar language? How, then, could they understand the 
Gospels, which contained heavenly wisdom, when human 
wisdom was beyond their comprehension ?!?? 

When Hilarion argued that Christ taught the common people 
in village squares as well as the learned in synagogues, and that 
the common people understood him,!?? Matthew retorted that 
not only had the vulgar people then not understood him (in fact, 
the ‘mob’ followed Christ only because of his miracles), but even 
the learned of that time failed to comprehend him. If the 
Apostles did not understand him, how could the Jewish mobs 
hope to do so?!?* 

When Hilarion took Matthew to task for his low opinion of 
the common people, the latter replied by saying: 


In what have we erred when we say the vulgar and illiterate did 
not understand the entire Bible even in the past. In fact, it 
would be an error if I said the opposite, that is, that the vulgar 
and illiterate did understand. This would be a grave error 
and a grave sin, since we would be stating something 
contradictory and something proven false, foolish, and 
insulting to the Holy Scriptures, and contradictory to the 
entire Orthodox teaching ib 


The New Testament, according to Matthew, was only slightly 
more clear than the Old. It too required a special grace to be 
understood and special intermediaries to be transmitted. 
Matthew insisted that the Scriptures were not given to everyone 
indiscriminately, but to a chosen few. Proof that this was so was 
evidenced by the fact that the Law was given to Moses and not 
directly to the people. In fact, Moses often taught, according to 
Matthew, not directly, but through the Levites and the priests.!?6 
In the New Testament, he noted that the Good Samaritan gave 
two coins (i.e. the Old and New Testaments), not to the man 
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who fell among the thieves, but to an intermediary—the 
innkeeper.!?? 

It is difficult to deny that Matthew argued with some 
conviction—although not always honestly—or that his views 
are representative of a traditionalist, obscurantist, and 
protectionist position, which basically refused to permit the 
intrusion of any perceptible change from the accepted norm, 
fearing that the entire edifice would collapse if any changes were 
permitted. Yet one wonders: if his theological convictions were 
so strong, how was it that he had accepted at one time to work 
on the translation? One is not entirely convinced by his 
explanation of consenting merely to avoid saddening Hilarion. 
And what of his statement that he was forced by the Synod to 
resume work on the translation after his release from prison? 
He had argued previously that the translation was the personal 
affair of Hilarion and that the Synod had nothing to do with it. 

One is forced to conclude that theology, as important as it 
may very well have been, was only one part of the story, and that 
non-theological factors also played their part. ‘It is not to the 
advantage of the Church', Matthew declared, 'either politically 
or ecclesiastically to accept the publication of this translation 
from the Patriarchal Press, nor to issue a synodal letter so that it 
might be printed elsewhere." 

What these political or even ecclesiastical disadvantages for 
the Church were, Matthew never tells us, although he stated that 
they were already known to the hierarchs he was addressing. In 
any event, what we do get is a lot of bad theologizing. 

The time, however, for discussion and debate was about 
to be closed. On 20 June 1824, Hilarion received an official 
communication from Patriarch Anthimos. It read: 


We together with the holy brotherhood [the patriarchal 
synod] have come to realize, after due deliberation, that 
your exchanges over the translation—executed by your 
Reverence—would result in disputations and indeed con- 
troversy over doctrinal matters of Holy Scriptures. This 
is not only unacceptable to the Church, it is to be entirely 
avoided as unprofitable in such unsuitable times.!?9 
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The patriarchal letter went on to advise Hilarion to drop the 
entire matter of the translation because it was a question equally 
‘unprofitable for the ecclesiastical situation and the political 
circumstances’ .!5° 

Less than three months following his letter to Hilarion, 
Patriarch Anthimos was expelled from office,?! accused of 
being in sympathy with the movement for Serb independence. 
His place was filled on 9 September 1824, by Chrysanthos I 
(1824-6), the Metropolitan of Serres.!5? 

Chrysanthos' elevation to the patriarchal dignity must have 
lifted the spirits of both Hilarion and Leeves, for the new 
patriarch had been a warm supporter and an able advocate of 
the translation. But to Leeves' surprise and disappointment, 
Chrysanthos refused to sanction the translation or to have it 
printed on the Patriarchal Press when he was asked to do so 
during a visitation. Reminded of his former zeal and support of 
both the translation and the Bible Society, Chrysanthos was 
reported to have given a truly Phanariot answer: ‘Then I was 
Metropolitan of Serres, now I am the Ecumenical Patriarch'.!5 

Neither this latest setback nor the previous synodal decisions 
caused Hilarion or his collaborators to cease their translating 
labours. In a report dated 26 March 1825, Leeves informed the 
Bible Society that Hilarion had travelled to Constantinople in 
order to revise the translation of the Old Testament.!** While in 
the city, he agreed to the plan that the printing should be 
executed in London, and suggested great care to avoid all 
possible errors. Leeves, too, joined in this plea, recommending 
that no corrections be made except for obvious oversights. 
Later, on receiving news that the Bible Society had agreed to 
proceed with the printing of the New Testament, Leeves asked 
Hilarion to draw up the title page.!55 
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In response to patriarchal opposition, Hilarion’s attitude and 
disregard for the Patriarchate’s negative stand apparently was 
shared by many others as well.!3$ In 1825 seven thousand copies 
of the Scriptures were sold among the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews in Constantinople, while the Patriarch of Antioch, 
Methodios (18283—50),?' not only received them with joy, but 
gave permission for one of his priests to distribute them. 
Patriarch Methodios also requested one hundred copies in 
Arabic. The same was repeated in Jerusalem.!5* 

Nor was the situation any different in the sees of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. In Adrianople, the Society's agent, 
Benjamin Barker, was welcomed by the Metropolitan!*? as he 
was in Thessalonike, Serres, Drama,!*? Philippopolis (Plovdiv), 
and Magnesia by their respective hierarchs as late as 9 May 
1827.'*! Even at the Patriarchate itself, Leeves and Argyrames 
were busy with the revision of the Turkish Psalms in Greek 
characters to be printed at the Patriarchal Press for the Greek 
Orthodox of the interior of Asia Minor. Archbishop 
Konstantios, too, elected Patriarch of Constantinople in 1880, 
was still at work on the revision of Hilarion's Old Testament text 
as least at late as 3 October 1826.'48 

Hilarion, however, was soon to become disenchanted with 
the Bible Society. His translated text of the New Testament was 
returned from England with ‘fifty-four folio sheets of criticism 
and the suggestion that [he] allow his manuscript to be revised in 
London’.'** These criticisms, primarily stylistic and gram- 
matical, were rejected by Hilarion, who demanded that the 
Society honour its agreement with him and print his text 
without any revisions. He even threatened to expose the Society 
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to the entire world through the press and to see that his revised 
text would not receive the Synod’s permission to circulate 
among the Orthodox.!*5 In this controversy, Leeves defended 
Hilarion, but the Bible Society had already proceeded with the 
printing of the revised text, which appeared in 1827.146 

As if the obstacle encountered by the transaction had not been 
enough, the Bible Society was to add another over which the 
translation project was to stumble both in Constantinople and 
later in Athens. 

This latest setback originated in London, where the Bible 
Society became embroiled over the question of whether or not 
the books of the Apocrypha should be included in its editions of 
the Old Testament.!*? 

It appears that many Protestant churches in Europe con- 
tinued to respect the Apocrypha books enough to include them 
in an appendix following the canonical books. Consequently, 
they objected to the Society’s policy of excluding them from 
its editions.!** After acceding for a time to the wishes of the 
Bible Societies of Berlin, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg, the 
chief objectors, the Society returned to its former position in 
1825 and ruled out the inclusion of the Apocrypha.!*? 

As far as Hilarion was concerned, the decision to exclude the 
Apocrypha was not nearly as catastrophic as the one taken 
shortly afterward by the Society not to use his translation based 
on the Septuagint, but to seek another based on the Hebrew 
text. Hilarion's text was only to be used for reference. Again 
Leeves argued on behalf of Hilarion. He was also joined by 
Jowett, who insisted that the Septuagint be preferred for the 
Orthodox. The Society, however, could not be moved to alter its 
decision.!50 

This misfortune came shortly before Hilarion's expulsion, in 
June 1827, from his episcopal see of Tirnovo for reasons 
unrelated to the translation question. In October of the same 
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year, Hilarion was able to secure permission from the Otto- 
man authorities, responsible for his expulsion, to reside in 
Constantinople, where he continued to work on the Old 
Testament, ignorant of the fact that the Society had decided not 
to use it. When this knowledge finally became known to 
Hilarion, both he and Archbishop Konstantios joined in 
protesting the move. In two letters to the Society in London, 
Konstantios, who had worked on the translation for seven 
years without any monetary compensation, warned that the 
Society’s disregard for the Septuagint would stir up the 
translation controversy anew. These prophetic words went 
unheeded.!5! 

With Konstantios’ accession to the Patriarchate in 1830, 
Hilarion was restored to his see at Tirnovo,!5? where he was able 
to forget the injustice done to him by the Society and co-operate 
with Leeves and Barker in securing a New Testament for the 
Bulgarians.'5° In fact, he even defied the Patriarchate when it 
ordered him to stop the Bulgarian translation.'5* Of his own 
translating labours, only his New Testament was published in 
London in 1828, followed by his Book of Psalms in the same 
year.!55 

Thereafter, Hilarion of Tirnovo played no active part in 
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the translation controversy. Even the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople ceased to be the focal point of the controversy, 
which shifted in the next decade to Athens and Greece for its 
third and most important phase. But that is another story. 

What should be noted here in conclusion is that the 
translation of the Scriptures, supported by its advocates—both 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox—as a practical solution for the 
religious and moral enlightenment of the Greek people and 
Church, was rejected by the strict traditionalists on the 
An dE ‘move not the external boundaries which thy fathers 
have fixed'. Nonetheless, the supporters of the translation were 
unsuccessful primarily due to political and military events and 
not to any religious or theological principles. 
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